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COUNTESS    TEKLA 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EMPEROR  ENTERS  TREVES. 

The  Romans  liad  long  since  departed, ;  but  their 
handiwork  remained — a  thin  line  laid  like  a  whiplasli 
across  the  broad  country — a  road.  It  extended  north- 
westward  from  Frankfort  and  passed,  as  straight  as 
might  be,  through  the  almost  trackless  forest  that  lay 
to  the  south  of  Moselle ;  for  the  great  highway-builders 
had  little  patience  with  time-consuming  curves ;  thus 
the  road  ranged  over  hill  and  down  dale  without 
sbirldng  whatever  came  before  it.  Nearing  the  west- 
em  terminus,  it  passed  along  high  lands,  through  a  level 
unbroken  forest.  A  wayfarer,  after  travelling  many 
monotonous  leagues,  came  suddenly  to  an  opening  in 
the  timber,  and  found  himself  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
confronted  with  a  scene  amazing  in  extent,  well  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  his  progress  and  cause  him  to  regard 
with  admiration,  the  wide  spread  landscape  beneath 
and  beyond.  The  scene  was  the  more  startling  that  it 
burst  unexpectedly  on  the  view,  after  miles  of  trees 
that  seemed  innumerable,  hemming  in,  with  their  un- 
varying cloak  of  g^een,  the  outlook  of  the  traveller. 

At  we  brow  of  the  hill  there  had  paused  two  men, 
excellently  mounted,  who  now,  with  slackened  rein, 
allowed  thdr  evidently  exhausted  horses  to  stand, 
while  they  gazed  upon  this  prospect.  The  younger 
man  was  slightly  in  advance  of  his  comrade,  and 
sat  easily  on  his  horse,  with  hand  on  hip;  while 
the  other,  an  arm  extended,  was  pointing  to  the  cily 
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lying  far  below.  The  age  of  the  former  might  have 
been  anything  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five: 
he  was,  in  truth,  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time  he  first  came  within  sight  of  this  western  city. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  a  young  gallant  of  that  period, 
with  a  light  rapier  by  his  side,  but  was  otherwise  un- 
armed. His  costume  indicated  no  special  distinction, 
and  would  not  have  prepared  a  listener  for  the  manner 
in  which  his  fellow-traveller  addressed  him. 

"  That,  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  is  the  ancient  town 
of  Treves." 

The  young  Emperor  turned  his  eyes  from  the  city 
to  his  companion. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  remember,  Siegfried,"  he  said, 
speaking  slowly,  "  that  his  Majesty  is  now  far  from 
here  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  who 
has,  for  the  first  time,  looked  upon  Treves,  is  plain 
Rodolpb  the  traveller,  abroad  to  see  something  of  the 
land  the  Emperor  is  supposed  to  rule,  and  which  his 
loyal  subjects,  the  Archbishops  of  Treves  and  Colc^ne, 
intend  to  rule  for  him." 

Siegfried  bowed  low  and  s^d,  "  I  will  remember," 
checking  himself  barely  in  time  from  repeating  again 
the  title  of  his  listener. 

"  A  trifle  less  deference,  I  beg  of  you,  Si^ried.  An 
erect  head  and  a  tongue  not  too  civil  may  make  my 
way  easier  in  the  fair  city  of  Treves.  Where  flows  the 
Moselle?" 

"  Between  that  cliff  and  the  city.  You  may  see  it 
yonder  to  the  right,  below  the  town,  and  again  along 
the  plain  in  the  distance  above  it." 

"  Is  that  the  Archbishop's  palace  in  the  wall  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  the  Black  Gate  of  the  Romans.  The  pat- 
ace  of  the  Archbishop  lies  to  the  south  by  the  Roman 
Basilica  yonder.  The  cathedral  whose  spire  you  see, 
stands  midway  between  the  Porta  Nigra  and  the  pal- 
ace." 

"  Think  you  we  may  be  questioned  narrowly  when 
we  enter?' 
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"  Oil,  no.  Many  come  because  of  the  Archbishop's 
Court,  which  is  said  to  outshine  the  Emperor's  at 
Frankfort." 

"  Ah,  that  is  better,  Siegfried.  Now  is  the  Emperor 
indeed  well  on  his  way  to  meet  the  infidel  Saracen 
when  we  talk  freely  of  him  in  his  absence.  Shall  we 
then  pass  unchallenged  through  the  gate  P  " 

"Without  doubt.  There  is  also  much  traffic  of 
trade  between  Frankfort  and  Treves,  and  interchange 
of  visitors." 

"  We  met  but  few  on  the  road,  Siegfried." 

"True.  The  traffic  is  mainly  by  the  river.  Mer- 
chants  frequent  the  boats  going  down,  but  many 
traverse  the  road  from  Frankfort.  Had  we  been  jour- 
neying  eastward  we  should  have  met  more  travellers." 

"  That  sounds  like  a  riddle,  Siegfried.  There  must 
be  a  glut  of  Frankfort  horses  in  Treves,  if  all  their 
riders  return  by  boat." 

"  The  horses  go  by  boat  as  well  to  Coblentz,  then 
are  ridden  along  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  solution,  is  it  ?  Well,  let  us  get  on 
to  Treves,  and  try  our  fortune  at  cozening  the  guards 
if  we  are  questioned." 

Downward  rode  the  two,  toward  the  ancient  city, 
the  horses  refreshed  by  the  halt  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  great  cliff  by  the  side  of  the  unseen  Moselle 
seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher  into  the  sky  as  they 
descended,  until  it  stood  like  a  huge  rampart  over  the 
walled  town.  Reaching  level  ground  again,  the  riders 
took  a  westerly  direction,  bending  their  course  so  that 
they  might  enter  the  city  by  the  northern  gate.  As 
they  approached,  it  became  evident  that  a  throng  was 
,  gathered  on  each  side  of  the  port,  the  way  in  the  cen- 
tre being  kept  clear  by  mounted  soldiery. 

"You  are  versed  in  the  manners  of  Treves,"  said 
the  Emperor,  "  knowing  all  of  note  within  its  walls — 
what  think  you  then  is  going  forward  at  the  gate? 
Is  it  well  (or  us  to  attempt  entrance  now,  or  are  we 
more  likely  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  press  ?  " 
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"  It  is  probable  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  train 
are  about  to  pass  outward  to  his  villa  or  water  palace, 
as  some  call  it.  He  travels  in  state,  and  there  are  al- 
ways many  onlookers." 

"  Where  is  his  water  palace  ?  " 

"  On  the  Moselle,  near  Zurlauben,  a  short  half-hour's 
ride  from  the  gate." 

"  This  then  gives  us  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing 
Arnold  von  Isenberg,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  ourselves 
unseen  in  the  throng.  Shall  we  wait  his  coming  out- 
side or  inside  the  gate  ?  " 

"  We  were  better  outside,  I  think,  for  then  we  may 
enter  unquestioned  with  the  press  of  people  when  the 
show  is  over." 

Thus  the  two  horsemen  ranged  themselves  by  the 
side  of  the  road  with  others  also  on  horseback,  mer- 
chants,  travellers,  messengers  and  the  like,  while  the 
crowd  on  foot  shifted  here  and  there  to  find  standing 
room  that  commanded  a  view.  Mounted  men-at-arms 
rode  hither  and  thither,  roughly  keeping  the  way  clear 
and  the  mob  in  check,  buffeting  with  their  pike-handles 
those  who  were  either  reluctant  or  slow  to  move.  The 
clattering  of  horses'  shod  hoofs  on  the  stone-paved 
narrow  street  within  the  gate  announced  the  coming 
of  the  cortfege. 

"  Off  with  your  hat,  fellow,"  cried  one  of  the  men- 
at-arms,  raising  his  pike.  "  His  Lordship,  the  Arch- 
bishop, comes. ' 

Rodolph's  quick  hand  sought  his  sword-hilt,  but  a 
touch  on  his  arm  from  his  comrade  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  position.  He  changed  the  downward 
motion  of  his  hand  to  an  upward  one,  and  speedily 
doffed  his  cap,  seeing  now  that  every  one  else  was  un- 
covered, for  the  haughty  Archbishop  allowed  no  dis- 
respect abroad  when  he  took  an  airing. 

First  came  a  troop  of  landsknecht,  numbering  per- 
haps a  score,  then,  with  an  interval  between,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  train,  followed  at  a  slight  distance  by 
another  score  of  horsemen. 
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Arnold  von  Isenbei^  sat  upright  on  his  blade 
chai^r,  looking ,  much  more  the  soldier  than  the 
churchman.  On  the  further  side  of  him  rode  a  mid- 
dl&aged  nobleman,  with  whom  the  Archbishop  now 
and  then  exchanged  a  word.  Count  Bertrich  never 
could  have  been  handsome,  and  the  red  scar  from  a 
sabre  cut  over  his  nose  had  in  no  way  added  to  his 

Eersonal  attractions,  but  his  fame  throughout  the 
Lnd  as  a  fighter  of  both  skill  and  courage,  caused  him 
to  be  reckoned  a  favourite  with  the  electoral  prelate, 
who  had  usually  more  need  of  warriors  round  him  than 
of  the  numerous  court  gallants  who  followed  in  his 
train,  and  were  now  conversing  in  low  tones  with  the 
ladies  who  accompanied  them.  But  whether  the  soft 
ness  of  their  words  was  caused  by  the  tender  import 
of  them,  or  whether  they  feared  to  intrude  their  voices 
on  the  conversation  or  the  meditations  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  onlooking  but  unnoticed  Emperor  could 
not  have  guessed,  had  his  curiosity  been  aroused  to 
inquire.  Rumour  had  it  that  the  Archbishop  intended 
to  bestow  on  Count  Bertrich  the  hand,  and  incident- 
ally,  the  broad  lands  of  his  ward,  who  rode  at  his  right 
hand,  and  if  this  were  true  the  girl  showed  little  plea- 
sure over  it,  to  judge  by  the  small  heed  she  gave  either 
to  the  crowd  that  lined  the  road  on  each  side  or  to 
those  who  accompanied  her  in  the  august  procession. 
She  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  aught  that  went 
on  around  her,  but  with  eyes  looking  straight  forward, 
and  a  slight  frown  on  her  fair  brow,  rode  onward  in 
silence,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  prattling  train  which 
followed  her.  Meanwhile,  von  Isenberg  spoke  with 
the  Count,  who  bent  his  head  deferentially  to  listen, 
and  perhaps  while  doing  so,  to  glance  across  the 
chatter's  mane  at  the  proud  and  beautiful  girl,  who 
rode  on  the  other  side  of  the  Archbishop,  heedless  of 
glance  or  conversation. 

When  the  procession  had  passed,  the  young  Em- 
peror sat  looking  after  it,  bonnet  stilt  in  hand,  with  an 
absorbed  expression  on  his  face.    And  well  might  he 
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gaze  long  at  the  iron  Archbishop,  for  he  had  come 
on  a  weary  journey  to  see  that  potentate,  and  judge 
for  himself  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be  who  was 
reported  to  have  remarked  to  his  brother  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  when  he  cast  the  vote  which  helped  to 
make  Rodolph  an  emperor,  that  the  young  man  was 
said  to  be  a  romantic  fool,  who  would  be  the  more 
easily  led  by  their  Lordships  of  Treves  and  Cologne, 
than  any  older  and  more  seasoned  noble.  Therefore 
had  it  been  given  out  that  the  new  Emperor  was  gone 
to  smite  the  Saracen,  whereas  he  had  merely  jour- 
neyed from  Frankfort  to  Treves  in  disguise,  to  look 
upon  a  man  who  might  prove  more  (prmidable  to  his 
peace  than  the  fiercest  Saracen  roaming  the  plains  of 
the  East  Siegfried,  who,  though  so  much  older,  was 
Rodolph 's  confidential  friend,  seemed  anxious  to  know 
the  estimate  the  Emperor  had  formed  of  his  probable 
adversary. 

"A  hard,  stem  face,"  said  Siegfried.  "A  cold 
friend  and  an  implacable  enemy,  to  judge  by  the 
glance  I  got  of  him.     What  think  you  ?  " 

"An  adorable  face,"  murmured  the  young  man, 
absently,  still  gazing  after  the  rapidly  disappearing 
cortfcge.  ",  A  face  to  dream  over ;  to  die  for.  Who  is 
she,  Siegfried  ?  " 

"  The  Countess  Tekla,"  answered  Siegfried,  some- 
what briefly  and  grimly,  for  here  their  expedition, 
not  without  peril,  undertaken  against  his  strongly 
uiged  advice,  was  turned  from  its  purpose,  at  this 
critical  moment,  by  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  pretty  face. 
Periiaps,  after  all,  the  Archbishop  had  made  the  re- 
mark attributed  to  him,  and  Rodolph  seemed  deter- 
mined on  the  most  inopportune  occasion,  to  give 
colour  to  it. 

"But  who  is  she?"  demanded  the  Emperor, cover- 
ing <>gain. 

"  "Die  Countess  Tekla  is  the  ward  of  the  Archbishop. 
Her  father  died  in  his  service  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  man  Arnold  von  Isenbet^  ever  had  any  affec- 
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tion  for.  The  sole  livincr  relative  she  has,  so  far  u 
known  to  me,  is  Count  Heinrich,  sumamed  the  Black, 
of  Castle  Thuron,  near  Coblentz.  Her  mother  was 
sister  to  the  Black  Count." 

"That  marauder!  No  wonder  she  was  not  left  his 
ward." 

"  There  was  little  love  lost  between  her  father  and 
her  uncle.  Tis  said  Heinrich  tried  to  get  possession 
of  Tekla  and  has  even  had  the  temerity  to  threaten 
an  attack  upon  the  Archbishop  because  of  her,  but 
he  is  hardly  likely  to  do  more  than  bluster,  for,  how- 
ever much  the  Count  may  lack  common  honesty,  he  is 
not  devoid  of  ^ommon  sense,  and  well  knows  that 
Arnold  could  crush  him  in  his  castle  as  a  snail  is 
crushed  in  its  shell  under  an  iron  heel." 

"The  Countess  Tekla,"  murmured  the  Emperor, 
more  to  himself  than  to  bis  companion.  "  She  is  the 
most  beautiful  vision  that  ever  floated  before  the  eyes 
of  man." 

"  She  is  betrothed  to  Count  Bertrich,  who  rode  at 
the  Archbishop's  left  hand,"  said  Siegfried,  coldly. 

"  What  [  To  that  florid  image  carved  with  a  broad- 
sword ?    I  cannot  believe  it.     Twould  be  sacrilege." 

"  Rodolph,  since  you  allow  me  to  call  you  so,"  re- 
plied Siegfried,  solemnly,  "  I  have  also  he^  that  you 
yourself  are  hardly  free." 

"  It  is  false,"  cried  the  young  man,  hotly.  "  I  am 
pledged  td  none.  Such  thought  is  utterly  baseless. 
The  Princess  herself  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  it." 

"  I  mentioned  no  one." 

"  Perhaps  not     Tis  false  nevertheless." 

Two  pikes,  crossed,  barred  their  entrance  under  the 
archway  of  the  ^te. 

"  Where  from?  " 

"  Frankfort." 

"  Your  purpose  in  Treves?  " 

"  We  are  two  silk  merchants." 

"  Your  papers." 

"Signed   handed  down  the    documents  to  the 
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officer  who  demanded  them.  He  scrutinised  them 
closely,  and,  apparently  satisfied,  returned  them. 

"  Wliat  news  from  Frankfort  ?  How  fares  our  new 
Emperor?"  he  asked. 

"  He  has  betaken  himself  to  the  Holy  Wars,"  an- 
swered Siegfried. 

"  By  the  Coat  then,  and  are  there  not  blows  enough 
for  him  in  Germany  without  going  abroad  for  them  ? 
I  heard  he  was  more  gallant  than  soldier," 

"  It  is  not  true,"  said  Siegfried,  with  some  sternness, 

"Soldier  and  gallant  too,  my  friend,"  interjected 
Rodolph,  fearing  that  Siegfried's  loyalty  might  lead 
him  to  indulge  in  censure  which  might  prove  impolitic 
on  the  part  of  those  seeking  entrance,  to  those  who 
were  the  guardians  of  a  gate.  "  Surely  the  two  trades 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  before  now?  " 

"Aye,  and  will  again,"  laughed  the  officer,  twirling 
his  moustache. 

Baron  Siegfried  von  Brunfels  now  led  thei  way 
through  a  narrow  street,  riding  confidently,  like  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  his  direction.  Avoiding  the  main 
thoroughfare  which  led  to  the  north  gate,  he  turned 
into  what  seemed  little  more  than  a  lane,  and  now 
the  horsemen  were  compelled  to  travel  in  file,  as  the 
way  was  not  broad  enough  for  two  horses  conveniently 
to  walk  abreast.  Neither  were  there  houses  on  each 
side,  as  was  the  case  with  the  street  they  had  just  left, 
but  instead,  blank  walls,  such  as  might  surround  con- 
vents or  monasteries,  as  indeed  they  did.  So  high 
were  these  enclosing  barriers,  that  Rodolph  on  his 
horse  could  not  see  over  them,  and  he  had  the  feeling 
of  a  man  making  his  way  along  the  deep  bottom  of  a 
huge  ditch,  which  impression  was  intensified  by  the 
gathering  gloom  of  approaching  night.  The  lane, 
continually  bending  toward  the  right  of  the  ridersi 
came  at  last  to  what  was  quite  evidently  the  city  wall, 
and  on  this  abutted  the  lesser  wall  of  the  monastery 
grounds  on  the  right,  while  that  on  the  left  ran 
for  some  distance  parallel  to  the  more  lofty  ring  of 
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atout  masonry  yhicb  encircled  the  city,  leavinga  narrow 
space  between.  The  ringing  sound  of  the  iron-shod 
hoofs  on  the  stone  causeway  echoed  from  the  ramparts 
in  the  deep  stillness.  In  ttie  distance  a  large  mansion 
built  against  the  city  wall,  stood  across  the  way  and 
ended  the  bne.  The  windows  were  shuttered  and 
heavily  barred  with  iron,  giving  the  building  a  forbid> 
ding,  prfson-like  appearance.  The  lane  terminated  at 
a  strong  arched  gate,  with  heavy  double  doors  of  oak, 
iron-bolted,  in  one  leaf  of  which  was  a  shuttered 
grating  that,  being  lifted,  enabled  those  within  to  see 
all  who  approached.  The  bastion  to  the  left  ended 
against  the  side  of.  this  sinister  house. 

"By  the  gods.  Baron,"  cried  the  Emperor,  "it  is 
well  I  have  confidence  in  you,  for  never  was  man 
guided  along  a  more  death-trap  road  to  such  a  sepul- 
chre-looking  ending.  What  fortress  have  we  here, 
Siegfried?    This  is  no  inn,  surely," 

The  Baron  half  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  its  tone  alone  was  a  hint  against  un- 
necessary conversation. 

"  It  is  my  house,"  he  said.  "  You  will  be  better 
served  and  less  spied  upon  than  at  an  inn." 

A  moment  later  the  Baron,  stopping  at  the  archway, 
but  without  dismounting,  reached  out  his,  hand  and 
puUed  an  iron  rod  which  had  a  loop  lower  down  for 
the  convenience  of  one  on  foot.  The  faint  clanging 
of  a  bell,  jan^ing  far  within,  could  be  heard.  After 
the  echoes  died  away  there  was  a  perceptible  interv^ 
then  the  shutter  behind  the  grating  was  noiselessly 
lifted  with  some  caution,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  appeared 
and  disappeared  at  the  iron  network.  Instantly  the 
gates  were  flung  open  and  were  as  speedily  closed 
when  the  horsemen  had  ridden  into  a  courtyard. 

Having  parted  with  their  tired  steeds,  host  and 
guest,  hardly  less  weary  with  their  ride,  mounted  one 
broad  stairway  and  two  narrower  ones,  then  walked 
along  a  passage  that  led  them  to  a  door,  on  opening 
whicSi,  Storied  conducted  the  Emperor  into  a  large 
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square  apartment  lighted  by  two  windows  heavily 
barred  outside.  The  inside  shutters  were  open,  and 
Rodolph  looked  over  an  extensive  landscape  bounded 
by  red  cliffs  and  green  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flowed  the  rapid  Moselle.  Although  the  sun  had  gone 
down  and  the  view  was  growing  indistinct  in  the  twi- 
light, Rodotph  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  gazed 
admiringly  upon  the  prospect.  The  moon,  nearly  at 
the  full,  had  risen,  and  was  already  flooding  the  scene 
with  her  silveiy  light. 

"  You  have  a  pleasant  outlook  here,  Si^ried,"  said 
the  Emperor. 

"  Yes,  and  a  safe  one." 

"  A  safe  one  ?  "  echoed  Rodolph,  inquiringly. 

"Vou  see  this  house  is  a  story  higher  than  the  dty 
wall.  A  rope  flung  from  that  window  gives  a  hurried 
man  safe  conduct  to  the  open  country  without  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  a  gate." 

"  True,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  your 
hurried  man  would  lose  some  valuable  time  in  nling 
through  these  stout  bars.  He  would  be  a  ghost  in- 
deed to  pass  between  them." 

"  Not  if  he  knew  their  secret." 

Saying  this,  Signed  laid  hold  of  an  iron  stanchion, 
one  of  two  that  stood  perpendicular  on  either  side  of 
the  window-aperture  from  top  to  ledge,  pressed  against 
the  thick  stonewall.  The  stanchion  left  the  stone  un- 
der Siegfried's  efforts,  and  proved  to  be  shaped  like  an 
elongated  letter  E,  with  three  bolts  of  equal  length  that 
fitted  into  three  holes  drilled  in  the  side  of  the  window- 
opening,  one  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  third  in  the 
middle.  The  Baron  pushed  outward  the  heavy  iron 
grating,  which  swung  on  hinges,  pulling  from  the  wall 
three  bars  with  round  loops  at  the  end  of  each,  into 
which  the  three  bolts  had  interlocked  when  the  grat- 
ing was  closed,  and  the  £-like  stanchion  placed  in  po. 
sition. 

"A  most  ingenious  arrangement,"  cried  the  Em- 
peror, "  lackii^  only  the  rope." 
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"  A  rope  lies  there,"  said  Siegfried,  kicking  the  coil 
with  his  foot,  where  it  rested  on  the  floor  and  had  es- 
caped notice  in  the  gathering  darkness.  "It  is  fas- 
tened to  a  ring  in  the  wall." 

"What  a  device  for  a  lover!"  exclaimed  Rodolph. 

"  It  is  intended  for  a  man's  safety  rather  than  his 
danger,"  said  Siegfried,  with  the  slightest  possible 
touch  of  austerity  in  his  voice. 

The  Emperor  laughed. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "  had  I  my  ladylove  in  this 
house,  I  would  prefer  that  she  knew  not  the  secret  of 
this  window.  But  why  all  these  precautions,  Baron  ? 
They  have  not  been  put  here  because  I  am  your 
visitor,  for  I  think  the  grate  moved  rustily  upon  its 
hinges." 

"No,  the  window  has  been  as  you  see  it  these  many 
years.  I  do  not  know  its  history.  I  suspect  that  my 
father  found  it  convenient  sometimes  to  slip  out  of 
Treves  without  much  ado,  for  I  know  he  felt  safer  on 
occasion  in  our  strong  Rhine  castle  than  in  this  some- 
times turbulent  city.  1  have  not  interfered  with 
the  device,  although  I  have  seldom  had  need  of  it.  I 
even  keep  up  an  old  custom  of  our  house,  disliking 
change  as  all  my  forefathers  have  done,  although  1 
have  never  profited  by  it." 

"  What  old  custom  ?  " 

"The  stationing  of  a  sentinel  night  and  day  in 
a  small  room  above  where  we  stand.  When  he  sees 
a  light  in  yonder  house  by  the  river,  or  hears  by 
night  or  day  the  cry  of  a  waterfowl  that  frequents 
the  upper  Rhine,  but  which  is  unknown  on  the 
Moselle,  he  instantly  comes  down  to  this  room,  throws 
open  the  casement  and  flings  out  the  rope.  Al- 
though as  I  said,  I  have  never  had  actual  need  of  this 
method  of  exit  or  entrance,  I  have,  nevertheless,  tested 
the  vigilance  of  my  servants,  and  have  climbed  in 
hand  over  hand." 

"Another  question.  Baron,  and  for^ve  my  curi- 
osi^.    How  is  it  that  you,  a  noble  and  a  householder 
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in  Treves,  enter  the  gates  as  a  silk  merchant  unchal- 
lenged ?    Surely  the  Archbishop  keeps  slack  guard." 

"Although  I  know  many  of  those  about  the  Arch- 
bishop's Court,  I  am  myself  practically  unknown.  I 
attend  once  a  year,  perhaps,  a  formal  function  in 
Treves,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  I  am  in  my  castle 
on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Frankfort,  which  is  indeed  the 
case.  My  house  attracts  no  attention,  for  it  has 
belonged  to  my  family  for  centuries.  And  now, 
your  Majesty,  the  room  adjoining  this,  and  connected 
with  it,  I  design  for  your  sleeping  apartment,  and  I 
trust  you  will  rest  well  there." 

"  One  more  question,  Siegfried,  in  punishment  for 
the  title  you  have  bestowed  upon  me ;  that  house  by 
the  river — is  it  also  yours?" 

"Yes.  A  small  place,  but  in  some  respects  the 
complement  of  this.  I  keep  there  a  fast  horse,  and  a 
swift  skiff,  so  that  the  man  in  a  hurry,  of  whom  I 
spoke,  may  betake  himself  cither  to  the  road  or  the 
river  as  best  falls  in  with  his  humour  or  necessity." 

"  By  the  gods,  Baron,  and  should  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  great 
Arnold  von  Isenbei^,  we  are  reasonably  well  provided 
for  any  emergency." 

"  It  is  said  there  is  nothing  entirely  useless  in  this 
world,  Rodolph,"  answered  the  other,  drily. 

The  Baron  drew  in  the  grating,  replaced  the  three- 
bolted  stanchion,  and  finally  closed  the  inside  shutters. 
A  servant  announced  dinner,  and  Rodolph  betook 
liimself  to  bis  room  to  prepare  for  it 
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The  Emperor,  having  removed  the  stains  of  travel, 
followed  his  host  downstairs  to  the  banquet  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  both  fell  to  with  an  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  a  long  journey.  The  white  wines  of 
the  Moselle,  supplemented  by  the  vintage  of  the  Saar, 
speedily  drove  away  all  remembrance  of  the  day's 
fatigue. 

After  the  meal,  the  Baron,  with  a  re>filled  flagon  al 
his  elbow,  stretched  out  his  legs  and  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  well  fed  and 
was  comfortably  housed,  with  nothing  more  arduous 
in  prospect  than  an  honestly  earned  night's  repose. 
The  young  Emperor  looked  across  at  this  picture  of 
contentment  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Siegfried,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  fancy  for  a  moon- 
light stroll." 

The  Baron  drew  in  his  feet  and  sat  bolt  upright,  aii 
expression  of  dismay  coming  into  his  face.  The  sigh 
that  followed,  truly  indicated  what  he  perhaps  hesi- 
tated to  express,  that  he  wished  people  knew  when 
they  were  well  off.  The  Emperor  laughed  heartily 
and  added,  "You  may  not  have  noticed  that  the 
moon  was  nearly  full." 

"  If  I  had,"  said  the  Baron,  "  I  should  merely  have 
thanked  heaven  for  it,  resolved  to  stay  indoors 
and  follow  her  most  excellent  example.  The  wine 
flagon  has  more  attraction  for  me  than  the  fullest  of 
moons,  and  I  have  some  rare  Rhenish  in  my  cellars  re- 
garding which  I  was  about  to  invite  your  criticism — 
a  more  potent  vintj^e  than  this  of  the  Saar." 
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"The  Rfaeni^  will  be  still  older  when  we  return, 
Siegfried." 

"  Indeed,  and  that  is  true,  Rodolph.  It  may  have 
^ed  so  much  that  our  heirs  shall  have  the  enjoyment 
of  drinking  it  The  man  who  leaves  a  secure  door 
in  Treves  to  stroll  by  moonlight  has  no  surety  of  ever 
reaching  it  again.  A  slit  throat  is  an  ill  conduit  for 
sound  Rhenish." 

"Is  Treves,  then,  so  turbulent?  I  thought  t3ie 
Archbishop  kept  strict  rule." 

"  Much  goes  on  In  Treves  that  the  Archbishop 
knows  nothing  of,  as  our  own  presence  here  is  witness. 
The  town  is  full  of  soldiers  and  bravos.  There  are 
many  outbreaks  in  the  streets,  and  a  brawl  might  be 
fatal  to  your  plans.  We  should  assuredly  be  stopped 
and  questioned,  and  we  might  have  to  trust  to  our 
swords." 

"  You  think  then,  a  jaunt  in  the  country  would  be 
safer  than  a  moonlight  stroll  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed." 

"That  tallies  exactly  with  my  purpose.  Never  say 
again  that  I  disregard  your  advice,  for  it  is  not  your 
secure  door  I  would  leave,  but  your  insecure  window, 
trusting  to  find  the  rope  dangling  there  when  we  re- 
turn. I  am  anxious  to  test  your  ingenious  device  of 
exit  and  entrance.  We  shall  walk  to  the  river,  and 
you  will  make  me  free  of  your  boat  and  your  fleet 
horse.  It  is  well  that  your  servants  at  that  small 
house  on  th^  Moselle  should  know  me,  for  if  I  enact 
the  part  of  your  man  in  a  hurry,  it  would  avail  me 
little  to  scramble  down  the  city  wall,  while  you  bravely 
kept  the  outer  door  with  your  sword  against  the 
minions  of  Arnold,  if  your  own  minions  by  the  river 
refused  further  means  of  escape." 

"  That  is  true,  but  we  are  safe  here  for  the  night 
and  may  we  not  without  prejudice  put  off  further 
action  until  to-morrow?" 

"  There  speaks  the  comforting  flagon.  Baron.  You 
are  too  well  versed  in  siege  and  surorise  not  to  know 
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that  eveiy  precaution  should  be  taken,  and  that  no 
moment  is  too  soon  for  doing  what  reconnoitcring 
there  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
accompany  me,  were  it  not  that  I  need  your  intro> 
duction  in  the  house  by  the  river." 

This  brought  Siegfried  instantly  to  his  feet. 

**  Where  you  go,  I  go,  introduction  or  none.  Let 
us  then  to  the  window  before  the  night  grows  older." 

They  mounted  the  stairs  again,  and  unbolted  the 
swinging  window-grate.  The  Baron  going  first,  slid 
swifUy  down  the  rope,  and  a  moment  after  he  reached 
the  ground,  the  Emperor  followed.  Directly  under 
the  wall,  they  were'  in  the  shadow,  but  the  broad  plain 
before  them,  and  the  cliffs  beyond,  lay  distinct  in 
the  moonlight.  The  small  riverside  hamlet,  towards 
which  they  bent  their  steps,  showed  here  and  there  a 
few  twinkling  lights,  to  guide  them.  The  plain  was 
uncultivated,  covered  with  thick  rank  grass,  which 
seemed  to  betoken  a  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  but  the 
ground  was  nevertheless  firm  underfoot.  The  Baron, 
as  best  knowing  the  way,  took  the  lead,  wading  knee- 
deep  in  the  thick  grass,  and  was  silent,  thinking  rather 
of  the  luxury  of  bench  and  wine-laden  table  than  of 
the  expedition  in  hand. 

The  night  was  very  quiet,  the  stillness  being  broken, 
now  and  then,  by  the  far-away  cry  of  some  sentinel 
on  the  wall  proclaiming  that  all  was  well,  and  that 
peace  reigned  over  Treves,  invoking  piously  a  blessing 
on  the  sleeping  city — ^which  Christian  benediction  was  a 
duty  resting  on  all  who  kept  watch  and  guard  for  that 
Prince  of  the  Church,  the  Archbishop. 

The  pair  walked  in  silence  as  had  been  arranged, 
and  the  first  to  violate  the  compact  was  the  Baron, 
who  stumbling  over  something,  pitched  head-foremost, 
uttering  a  good  round  Rhenish  oath  as  he  did  so. 
The  laugh  on  the  Emperor's  lips  was  checked  by  the 
sudden  springing  up,  as  if  from  out  the  earth,  of  a 
man  apparently  fully  armed,  who  instantly  put  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence.    Simultaneously  the  swords 
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of  Rodolph  and  Siegfried  flashed  from  their  scabbards, 
and  the  Baron,  finding  the  stranger  had  leaped  up  he~ 
tween  him  and  his  friend,  rapidly  executed  a  semi-cir- 
cular retreat,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor, 
while  the  unexpected  third,  moving  as  on  a  pivot,  faced 
Siegfried,  with  a  stout  sword  in  his  hand,  making,  how- 
ever,  no  motion  of  attack. 

"  If  you  propose  to  fight  me  tt^ether,"  said  the 
stranger,  quietly,  "permit  me  to  stoop  unscathed  for 
my  pike,  but  if  you  are  content  to  fall  upon  me  one 
at  a  time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  as  I  am,  al- 
though you  have  the  ad^«ntage  of  the  longer  blade.' 

"  What  need  to  fight  at  all  ?  "  asked  the  Emperor 
"  We  are  no  enemies  of  thine."  * 

"  If,  as  I  take  it,  you  are  marauders  seeking  gai* 
from  belated  wayfarers,  it  Is  but  honest  to  tell  yo 
that,  in  case  of  victory,  which  is  doubtful,  seeing  you 
are  but  two  and  Germans  at  that,  there  is  little  to  be 
picked  from  me  but  hard  knocks,  or,  given  a  prope- 
distance,  a  well-placed  shaft  which  you  would  find 
harder  to  digest  than  anything  you  have  taken  in- 
wardly this  some  time  past.  I  say  this  but  in  the  way 
of  fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man,  to  prevent 
after  disappomtment,  and  not  as  prejudicing  a  fair 
encounter  should  your  inclination  tend  in  that  direc< 
tion." 

"  Fellow,  we  are  no  marauders,  but  peaceable  mer- 
chants from  Treves." 

"  Then  the  merchandise  you  deal  in  must  pertain  to 
combat,  for  you  came  more  deftly  by  your  blades 
than  any  yard-stick-handler  I  have  met  with  in  all  my 
wanderings.  I  know  a  well-hung  weapon  when  I  see 
it,  ready  for  thrust  or  parry,  yet  carried  with  seeming 
carelessness,  as  if  nothing  were  further  from  your 
minds  than  either  assault  or  defence." 

"You  are  a  shrewd  fellow,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"  Why  lie  you  herQ  in  ambush  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  ambush  other  than  one  to  capture  sleep 
which  I  had  in  thrall  when  vour  comrade  trod  on  m; 
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stomach  and  straightway  rescued  and  put  to  flight  my 
drowsy  prisoner." 

"And  can  a  man  of  your  ability  provide  yourself 
with  no  better  bed  than  one  in  the  high  grass  by  the 
side  of  the  Moselle  ?  " 

"  There  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the  bed,  my  Lord, 

for  I  take  you  to  be  no  merchant,  but  a  person  of 

quality.     A  bed  is  but  a  place  in  which  to  sleep,  and 

where  slumber  comes,  the  bed  has  served  its  purpose. 

I  have  before  now  laid  down  my  head  within  walls 

..  and  under  roof, in  circumstances  of  such  uncertainty 

that  a -man  slept  at  the  risk  of  a  slit  throat,  while  here 

'  the  bed  is  wide  with  no  danger  of  falling  out,  having 

-good  fighting  ground,  if  one  is  molested,  and  ample 

'^'^ace  for   flight   should    opposition    over-match   me. 

'  There  is  small  fault  to  find  with  such  a  resting-place." 

"You  are  easily  contented,  but  surely  you  should 

'     have  a  cloak  to  ward  ofif,  partly  at  least,  the  dews  of 

t  night" 

"  A  cloak,  my  Lord,  although  I  admit  its  comfort, 
hampers  a  man  suddenly  awakened ;  still  I  should 
doubtless  succumb  to  its  temptations  did  I  not  need 
it  for  the  protection  of  a  weapon  that  I  love  even 
more  than  the  pampering  of  my  own  body." 

Saying  this,  the  man  stooped  and  lifted  from  the 
ground  a  cloak  which  he  unfolded  drawing  from 
cover  an  unstrung  bow  somewhat  longer  than  himself. 
Resting  one  end  on  the  ground  against  his  foot,  and 
bending  the  upper  part  over  his  shoulder,  he  deftly 
slipped  the  loop  of  the  cord  into  its  notch,  and 
twanged  the  string,  making  it  give  forth  a  musical  note 
that  vibrated  melodiously  in  the  still  air. 

"There,  my  Lord,  is  aone^tringed  harp,  which  sings 
of  sudden  death  and  nothing  else.  Were  it  as  good 
at  arm's  length  as  it  is  at  stone's  throw,  I  should 
cumber  myself  with  no  other  weapon  ;  but  it  is  as 
delicate  and  capricious  as  a  woman,  and  must  be  taken 
'*  care  of.  So  in  the  dampness  of  the  river  valley  I  wrap 
'^it  in  my  cloak  to  keep  the  moisture  from  it," 
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"  I  should  think  so  tender  a  weapon  would  be  ol 
little  use  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  actual  war." 

"  There  speaks  the  unenlightened  German  !  A  slen- 
der shaft  like  this,  two  hundred  years  ago,  killed  a 
king  and  lost  my  country  to  the  Normans.  The  Ger- 
man swine  are  as  gross  in  their  killing  as  in  their  eat- 
ing. They  appreciate  not  delicacy  in  death,  but  must 
needs  mutilate  the  image  of  their  Creator,  slicing  him 
with  huge  two-handed  swords,  or  battering  his  head 
with  battle-axe,  but  a  gentle  arrow,  truly  sped,  passing 
daintily  through  an  enemy,  dipping  its  fleecy  wing  in 
the  red  core  of  his  heart,  leaving  little  mark  to  attest 
its  passage,  and  furnishing  thereby  a  corpse  that  is  a 
delight  to  look  upon,  gives  no  pleasure  to  this  uncivi- 
lised people." 

"  You  forget,  fellow,  that  you  are  speaking  to  Ger- 
mans, and  also  that  we  have  had  the  cross-bow  for 
centuries,  as  well  as  instruments  not  dissimilar  to 
thine,"  cried  the  Baron,  with  natural  indignation  at 
the  bowman's  strictures. 

"Hush,  Siegfried,"  whispered  the  Emperor,  "let 
him'  babble  on.  Surely  the  conceit  of  the  rascal  shows 
he  comes  from  England." 

"  I  am  a  free  man,"  continued  the  archer,  calmly, 
"  and  am  used  to  speak  my  mind,  but  I  seek  not  to 
shirk  responsibility  for  my  words.  If  any,  hearing 
me,  take  just  offence  at  the  tenour  of  my  expressions, 
I  shall  not  deny  him  opportunity  for  satisfaction, 
under  the  equitable   rule   that  the  victor  enter  into 

fiossession,  not  thereafter  to  be  disputed,  of  the  be- 
ongings  of  the  conquered.  On  these  terms  therefore 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  uphold  against  you,  sir,  the 
truth  of  my  remarks  about  the  German  people,  your 
friend  seeing  fair  combat  betwixt  us." 

"  I  cannot  demean  myself  by  fighting  with  a  fellow 
of  your  quality." 

"  Those  are  high  words  to  be  spoken  by  an  honest 
merchant,  the  progeny  of  a  yard-stick,  a  class  over 
which  we  men-at-arms  hold  ourselves  the  superior.     In 
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a  fair  field  all  in«n,  bearing  aims,  willing  to  submit  to 
the  arbitration  thereof,  are  considered  equal.  King 
William,  perhaps  with  some  justice  surnamed  the 
Conqueror,  questioned  not  the  quality  of  a  yeoman 
who  hotly  beset  him  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  but 
honoured  the  man  by  cleaving  him  to  the  midriS  with 
his  battle-axe,  the  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
yeoman's  descendants  to  this  day.  But  touching  the 
use  of  the  long  bow,  I  grant  that  you  may  well  make 
some  demur  regarding  unproven  statements,  if  you 
have  seen  no  better  examples  of  its  merits  than  is 
shown  by  your  German  archers,  who  lazily  prefer  the 
cumbrous  cross-bow  with  a  stake  upright  in  the  ground 
to  steady  it,  necessitating  thus  a  clumsy  equipment 
hardly  more  portable  than  a  catapult  itself,  whereas 
this  fibrous  length  of  toughened  yew  can  be  held 
lightly  in  the  outstretched  left  hand,  and  given  but 
the  skill  behind  it,  will  nip  you  off  a  dozen  men  while 
the  cross-bow  villain  is  planting  his  marvellous  engine. 
But  let  the  arrow  sing  its  own  praises.  You  sec  yon- 
der sentinel  pacing  back  and  forth  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  wall  near  the  gate.  I  will  wing  you  a  shaft 
through  him,  and  he  will  never  know  whence  comes 
the  summons  to  a  less  contentious  world." 

Saying  this,  the  bowman  placed  an  arrow  on  the 
string  with  much  deliberation  and  was  about  to  raise 
his  weapon  when  Rodolph  and  Siegfried,  with  simulta- 
neous movement,  sprang  between  the  unconscious 
victim  and  the  foreigner. 

"  Good  Heavens !  What  are  you  setting  out  to 
do  ?  "  cried  the  Emperor.  "  Would  you  slay  an  Inno- 
cent man,  and  bring  a  hornet's  nest  unnecessarily 
about  our  earsP" 

"  The  hornets  would  not  know  whither  to  fly.  The 
man  would  drop  inside  the  wall  most  likely,  or  outside 
perchance,  but  no  one  could  tell  from  which  direction 
the  shaft  had  sped,  or  whether  it  was  let  loose  from 
city  or  country.  I  hold  no  malice  against  the  sentinel, 
but  merely  offered  this  example  in  proof  of  what  I 
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spoke.  Indeed  I  myself  would  be  the  only  one  put 
to  inconvenience  by  the  shot,  for  you  carry  no  bow 
and  it  is  likely  they  would  see  by  the  shaft  when  they 
got  it,  that  it  differs  from  those  in  use  hereabouts,  for 
the  Germans  have  small  skill  in  arrow-making ;  besides 
I  did  myself  twice  these  last  two  days  endeavour  to 
gain  entrance  to  that  stupid  city,  hoping  to  win  ap- 
pointment to  the  Archbishop's  train,  and  may  have 
mentioned  something  to  the  guardsmen  at  the  gate 
of  my  own  merit  with  the  bow-string,  but  they,  on 
both  occasions,  refused  admission  unless  I  were  pro> 
vided  with  passports,  the  which,  of  course,  I  could  not 
show." 

"  Why  do  you  travel,  or  expect  admittance  to  a 
walled  town  without  papers  of  identification  ?  " 

"  You  have  asked  me  many  questions  and  answered 
none,  excepting  that  about  your  occupation,  which  I 
take  to  be  devoid  of  truth, — nay,  no  onence  is  meant, 
for  I  hold  it  each  man's  privilege  to  lie  to  any  chance 
wayfarer  as  may  suit  his  purpose,  and  I  myself  never 
cling  to  truth  longer  than  my  necessity  serves.  Are 
you  then  adherents  of  the  Archbishop  and  have  you 
any  influence  with  his  Lordship  such  as  might  bend 
him  to  look  with  favour  on  my  desire  for  employ- 
ment ?  " 

"  We  are  not  known  to  the  Archbishop,  therefore 
have  no  influence  with  him.  I  come  from  Frankfort 
and  my  friend  from  the  Rhine.  We  are  but  visitors 
here,  and  so  in  some  measure  similar  to  yourself." 

"  I  take  that  to  be  well  and  truly  answered.  I  shall 
deal  with  you  in  equal  honesty.  My  papers  would  be 
small  recommendation  to  Arnold  von  Isenberg,  for  they 
truly  show  that  in  his  last  campaign  I  fought  manfully 
against  him.  But  peace  being  unfortunately  declared, 
I  am  now  in  want  of  occupation.  Know  you  of  any 
noble  in  need  of  an  unerring  bow  and  a  courageous 
heart  at  threepence  a  day,  with  victualling,  and  such 
lodgment  as  a  man,  who  cares  not  where  he  sleeps, 
may  require  ?  " 
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"  I  have  no  need  of  such  a  warrior,"  replied  the 
Baron,  "  but  a  man,  expert  at  ridding  the  worid  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  would  find  more  to  do  in  the  turbu- 
lent valley  of  the  Rhine  than  in  the  more  peaceful  vale 
of  the  Moselle.  Here  the  nobles  are  awed  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  when  he  is  not  in  arms,  the  country 
rests,  but  on  the  Rhine  the  Barons  are  at  continual 
feud  and  there  is  no  strong  hand  to  restrain  them." 

"You  fot^t  the  Emperor,"  said  Rodolph,  in  a  tone 
of  mild  reproach. 

"  He,  alas !  has  gone  to  fight  the  Saracens,"  ans> 
wered  the  Baron,  with  calm  mendacity. 

"  Ah,  would  he  had  taken  me  with  him,"  sighed  the 
archer.  "I  have  heard  that  Eastern  bowmen  have 
much  skill  in  the  art,  and  I  would  like  to  have  tried 
conclusions  with  some  of  them.  In  truth,  I  had 
thought  of  going  to  Frankfort  when  I  heard  some  ru- 
mour of  the  Emperor's  departure.  As  there  is  little 
use  in  knocking  at  the  door  of  Treves  I  will  on  the 
morrow  set  my  face  down  the  Molelle  toward  the 
Rhine,  in  hope  of  falling  among  a  less  peaceably  in- 
clined people.  And  now,  my  Lords,  as  it  seems  we 
can  be  of  little  use  to  each  other,  I  will,  if  it  please 
you,  go  once  more  to  my  interrupted  sleep  and  allow 
you  to  proceed  on  your  interrupted  journey." 

The  archer,  as  he  said  this,  unstrung  his  bow,  and 
carefully  wrapped  it  once  more  in  his  cloak.  With 
little  ceremony  he  prepared  to  lie  down  on  the  grassy 
couch  from  which  he  had  risen. 

"If  I  cannot  give  you  employment,"  began  the 
Baron,  "  I  can  at  least  offer  you  a  more  comfortable 
sleeping-place  than  the  one  in  which  I  have  been  the 
means  of  disturbing  you.  We  are  going  to  my  house 
on  the  river,  and  I  think  my  servant  can  provide  you 
with  a  heap  of  straw  where  you  will  have  a  roof  over 
your  head.  Then  you  can  proceed  on  your  way  down 
the  river  unmolested  in  the  morning." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  the  bowman,  indifferently,  "in 
so  far  as  the  roof  and  the  straw  are  concerned  I  would 
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not  travel  a  shaft's  flight  to  secure  them.  I  can  sleep 
refreshingly  wherever  my  head  touches  pillow,  be  it 
earth,  stone,  or  straw,  but  if  your  generosity  advances 
itself  so  far  as  to  include  a  yard  of  beef  and  a  stoup  of 
wine  I  will  not  say  I  shall  altogether  and  in  spite  of 
proper  persuasions,  refuse." 

"  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  present  condition  of 
my  servant's  larder,  but  as  he  looks  to  his  own  proven> 
der  at  my  expense,  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  well  pro- 
vided, and  the  chance  may  strike  you  as  worth  the 
risk  of  a  brief  walk."       - 

For  answer  the  archer  thrust  his  short  hanger  into 
the  leathern  sheath  prepared  for  it,  which  hung  at  his 
belt,  lifted  bis  cloak-enveloped  bow,  and  also  a  long 

Eike,  and  thus  accoutred  signified  bis  readiness  to  fol- 
>w  them. 

They  marched  in  file,  the  Baron  leading  and  the 
archer  bringing  up  the  rear,  reaching  without  further 
adventure  the  margin  of  the  swift  flowing  Moselle, 
then  proceeded  along  its  bank  until  they  came  to 
the  first  house  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Zurlauben, 
where  the  procession  paused,  and  its  leader  rapped 
lightly  at  the  door  of  the  dark  dwelling.  The  only  re- 
sponse was  the  baying  of  a  hound  within,  and  the  low 
neigh  of  a  horse  in  the  adjoining  outhouse.  A  louder 
knock  merely  resulted  in  a  deeper  bay  from  the  hound. 

"  He  is  perhaps  asleep,"  said  the  Baron.  "  The  ras- 
cal keeps  early  hours." 

"  More  likely  he  is  absent,"  suggested  the  Emperor, 

The  two  went  partly  round  the  house,  which  was 
built  with  half  of  It  resting  on  the  river  bank,  while 
the  other  half  was  supported  by  piles  rising  from  the 
water.  This  lower  portion  was  enclosed,  and  had  a 
door  that  allowed  the  skifl  to  be  taken  in  or  out.  The 
Baron,  noticing  that  the  water  door  was  ajar,  pushed 
it  further  open  with  his  sword,  and  bending  over,  en- 
deavoured to  peer  inside,  as  well  as  the  darkness 
would  allow  him. 

"  The  boat  is  gone,"  he  said ;  "  the  fellow  evidently 
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fancies  a  moonlight  row.  I  shall  hold  some  account 
with  him  when  he  returns." 

"  I  think  he  owes  you  an  explanation,"  replied  Ro- 
dolph.  "  It  would  be  somewhat  inconvenient  were 
the  Archbishop's  troops  after  us,  and  we  desired  to 
escape  by  the  water." 

The  Baron  said  nothing,  but  his  bUck  looks  boded 
ill  for  the  absent  menial. 

"  Some  apology  is  due  to  the  archer  (or  a  postponed 
supper,"  continued  Rodolph.  "  Let  us  quit  this  muddy 
spot  and  discharge  that  duty,  in  the  hope  that  his  con- 
versation may  strengthen  our  patience  while  we  wait." 

They  climbed  up  the  bank  and  came  again  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  where  they  found  the  bowman 
fully  accoutred,  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
bis  head  inclined  on  one  shoulder,  sound  asleep.  The 
moonlight  shone  upon  him,  and  he  snored  gently. 

"  His  peaceful  slumber  is  certainly  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence in  his  host.  Blessed  is  he  who  can  sleep  when 
he  wills,"  said  the  Emperor,  looking  down  upon  him. 
"  If  the  fellow's  skill  at  all  equals  his  boasting,  I  might 
do  worse  than  send  htm  to  Frankfort,  to  instruct  a 
band  of  archers  that  would  give  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  time  of  trouble." 

"  To  whom  in  Frankfort  could  you  send  him,  and 
whom  should  the  bowman  name  as  his  sponsor  when 
he  arrived  there?  If  he  said  he  was  sent  by  a  worthy 
merchant  in  Treves,  I  doubt  if  he  would  receive  much 
attention  when  his  journey  was  completed." 

"  That  is  true,"  returned  Rodolph.     "  I  fear  I  must 

fart  company  with  him  when  we  have  fed  him.    Still 
should  like  to  see  some  sample  of  his  skill  before  we 
dismiss  him." 

"  That  is  easily  tested  if  he  does  not  shrink  from  the 
trial.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  I  see  rising  and 
flying  further  up  first  one  heron,  and  then  another, 
from  which  I  surmise  that  my  rascal  is  working  his 
way  homeward  in  the  skiff  along  the  further  shore, 
where  the  current  is  slackest.     He  seems  to  be  dis- 
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turbing  the  birds  and  so  this  some  time  back  I  have 
noted  his  slow  progress.  If  our  archer  can  wing  you 
one  of  these  long-legged  fowls,  we  may  well  believe 
he  could  have  surprised  the  sentinel. 

"  Hey,  bowman,"  continued  the  Baron,  stirring  up 
the  sleeper  with  his  foot,  "  I  hear  my  servant  coming 
and  we  will  be  in  presently.  But  first  we  would  like 
to  hear  the  hum  of  your  bow-string,  if  your  skill  has 
not  deserted  you  since  you  had  sinister  designs  on  the 
sentinel  above  the  gate." 

The  archer  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  wideawake,  the 
moment  he  felt  a  touch  upon  his  body. 

"  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  bring  down  a  man 
on  Treves'  wall  from  here,"  he  said,  casting  his  eye 
toward  the  city.  "  My  shaft  does  not  live  in  the  air 
longer  than  one  may  slowly  count  a  score.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  willing  to  try,  although  Z  cannot  guarantee 
a  pleasurable  result." 

"  We  set  no  such  impossibility  before  the  strength 
of  your  weapon  ;  what  we  desire " 

"  Nay,  I  spoke  not  of  impossibility,  but  of  surety," 
interrupted  the  archer.  "  1  can  throw  you  an  arrow 
high  in  the  air  and  can  guarantee  that  it  will  fall  within 
Treves  or  not  far  short  of  it,  but  to  say  definitely  that 
it  will  hit  such  and  such  a  button  in  a  man's  doublet 
at  that  distance,  would  be  wild  prophecy,  for  you  can- 
not predict  the  home-coming  of  a  descending  shaft, 
from  which,  as  it  were,  the  life  and  vigour  of  it  has 
departed,  as  you  can  the  unerringness  of  an  arrow 
sped  horizontally,  retaining  the  message  given  to  it  by 
thumb  and  fingers  until  it  reaches  the  person  to  whom 
admonition  is  thus  forwarded  through  its  agency." 

While  he  spoke  the  archer  had  unwound  the  cloak 
from  the  bow  and  now  he  strung  the  weapon  with  anx- 
ious care,  after  which  he  plucked  a  shaft  from  the 
quiver  that  hung  at  his  back. 

"  There  are  herons  rising  ever  and  anon  from  yonder 
bank.  The  darkness  of  the  cliff  somewhat  obscures 
them,  and  they  hang  not  out  against  the  sky  like  your 
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soldier  on  the  wall.  Nevertheless  the  moon  shines 
tairty  on  them  and  the  distance  is  less,  so  I  b^  of  you 
to  ^ow  us  your  skill  upon  the  body  of  the  next  that 
comes  between  us  and  the  rocks." 

"  Now  the  Fiend  fry  me  on  his  gridiron,"  cried  the 
archer,  glancing  at  the  opposite  cliSs,  "  I  would  rather 
shoot  you  ten  soldiers  than  one  bird  flapping  through 
the  air,  for  that  asks  of  a  bowman  the  measuring  of 
the  distance  the  heron  wtll  advance  from  the  time  the 
arrow  leaves  the  string  until  it  coincides  with  its  quarry, 
the  which  renders  necessary  also  the  nice  adjustment 
by  the  eye  of  the  space  between  myself  and  the  bird, 
a  difficult  enough  task  in  broad  day,  causing  such  a 
venture  in  the  night  to  mix  more  blind  chance  with 
marksmanship  than  any  one  not  versed  In  necromancy 
should  be  called  upon  to  endure." 

"  So  this  is  the  outcome  of  your  bra^ng !  "  cried 
'  the  Baron,  already  angered  by  the  absence  of  his  ser- 
vant "  You  well  knew  we  would  allow  no  shots  at  a 
soldier  and  so  you  boasted  safely.  When  a  fair  mark 
is  offered  you,  then  come  excuses  and  the  making  of 
conditions.  I  have  a  mind,  bra^art,  to  lay  my  sword 
across  your  back,  or  rather  a  stout  cudgel  which  would 
better  accord  with  your  conditioiL" 

Tlie  archer  stepped  rapidly  away  from  them  at  this 
threat  and  said,  with  arrow  still  notched  on  the 
string: 

"  If  you  meditate  any  such  breach  of  a  hospitality 
which  I  accepted  at  your  proffer,  and  not  of  my  own 
seeking,  I  would  tell  you  first  that  I  am  a  free  man, 
formal  engagement  having  been  refused  by  you,  so 
keep  your  cudgels  for  your  laggard  who  deserves 
them,  as  standing  thus  by  his  delay  between  a  hungry 
man  and  his  meat ;  while  secondly  I  would  inform  you 
that  on  the  attempt  at  my  chastisement,  seeing  the 
same  is  unmerited,  I  would  first  put  this  shaft  through 
you  and  then  its  mate  into  the  middle  of  your  com- 
rade, before  he  could  lift  foot  to  help  you,  and  neither 
of  you  would  complain  of    any  inaccuracy  of  aim. 
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swift  as  the  shafts  would  follow  each  other.  So 
advance  one  or  both  at  your  peril." 

"Tush,  tush,"  cried  the  Emperor,  "no  one  will  mo- 
lest you.  While  you  chatter  the  heron  escapes. 
There  ts  one  rising  even  now  and  will  vanish  like  his 
companions  unscathed." 

The  archer  turned  quickly  to  the  north,  his  bow 
hanging  almost  horizontally  in  his  left  hand.  He 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  shoot,  but  watched  the  bird 
beating  the  air  heavily  with  its  huge  wings,  its  long  l^s 
trailing  behind,  making  seemingly  slow  and  laborious 
motion  across  the  moonlit  face  of  the  opposite  cliff. 
Suddenly  the  archer,  having  to  his  satisfaction 
measured  the  distance  with  his  eye,  straightened  him^ 
self,  lifted  his  bow  to  the  perpendicular,  drew  back 
the  string  to  his  right  ear,  and  apparently  taking  no 
aim,  let  fly  the  shaft  into  the  night.  He  leaned  for- 
ward, trying  to  watch  its  flight,  but  none  saw  the 
arrow  after  it  left  the  bow.  Tlie  heron,  however,  with 
a  cry  of  affright,  plunged  downward,  and  whirled  over 
and  over  until  it  struck  the  water  with  a  splash. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  archer,  in  a  dissatisfled  tone, 
"  'tis  no  fair  test,  and  is,  like  enough,  pure  accident." 

"It  is  a  marvellous  shot,"  cried  the  Emperor,  with 
enthusiasm,  "  and  such  art  is  wondrous  cheap  at  three- 
pence a  day." 

"  With  lodgment  and  provender,"  added  the 
archer,  once  more  unstringing  his  bow. 

"  Here,  if  your  pouch  has  no  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  is  three  months'  pay,  which  will  not  come  amiss  in 
your  journey  down  the  Moselle." 

"  I  thank  your  Lordship,"  said  the  man,  taking  the 
money  with  great  readiness,  "  this  is  more  to  my  Uking 
than  offers  of  cudgelling." 

"And  when  you  hear  that  the  Emperor  has  returned 
to  Frankfort  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  go  thither, 
for  he  is  a  lover  of  good  qualities  wherever  found.  As 
for  the  offer  of  cudgellmg,  'twas  but  a  jest,  or  at 
most  the  outcome  of  ^e  delay  of  our  custodian." 
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"  Here  he  is,"  said  the  Baron.  "  I  think  he  will 
speedily  regret  his  absence." 

Across  the  moonlit  river,  in  a  small  boat  that 
drifted  sideways  rapidly  in  the  swift  current,  a  man 
rowed  with  sturdy  strokes.  The  two  who  awaited 
him  stood  silently  on  the  bank  and  watched  his  ap- 
proach. The  archer  had  already  seated  himself  with 
his  back  to  the  wall,  and  was  snatching  a  moment's 
repose. 

As  the  boatman  ceased  rowing  and  allowed  his 
craft  to  float  down  to  its  harbour,  the  Baron  said 
sternly : 

"  Get  inside  as  speedily  as  you  may  and  undo  the 
door.     Then  I  will  nave  a  word  with  you." 

A  few  moments  later  there  was  a  rattle  of  chains 
and  bolts,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  gave  the 
visitors  a  glimpse  of  a  young  man  with  white  face  and 
trembling  limbs. 
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"  Come,  archer,"  said  the  Baron,  "  arouse  yourself. 
I  have  work  for  you  to  do." 

"  Not  before  the  meal,  I  hope,"  objected  the  man, 
risif^  to  his  feet. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  will  not  detain  you  long,  and  the  sup- 
per shall  be  spread  before  your  sight,  to  quicken  your 
hand." 

They  entered  a  lower  room,  long  and  narrow, 
meagrely  furnished,  containing  a  rough  table  thrust 
against  the  wall  next  the  river,  with  two  benches,  on 
one  of  which  the  Emperor  seated  himself.  The  trap- 
door by  which  the  man  had  ascended  was  still  open  and 
the  gurgling  sound  of  flowing  water  came  up.  The 
hound  crouched  in  a  corner,  and  eyed  the  visitors  with 
lips  drawn  back  from  his  teeth,  uttering  a  low  growl, 
as  if  he  did  not  like  the  situation  so  suddenly  pre- 
sented  to  him.  The  man  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all, 
liked  it  even  less,  and  stood  dumb,  as  one  paralysed 
with  fright. 

"  Close  the  trap-door,"  said  the  Baron,  shortly.  The 
man  obeyed  the  order. 

"  Set  a  light  in  the  upper  window  toward  Treves." 

The  servant  disappeared  up  a  ladder,  set  the  light, 
and  returned. 

"  Place  on  the  table  supper  for  one,  and  a  lai^  fla- 
gon  of  wine." 

When  this  was  accomplished,  the  servant,  who  had 
throughout  spoken  no  word,  moving  mechanically  to 
and  fro  like  one  walking  in  a  dream,  stood  once  more 
before  his  angry  master. 
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"  Take  your  place  with  your  back  against  that  wall." 

The  man,  breathing  hard,  but  still  silent,  stood  up 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  his  wide  eyes  fastened  in  a 
hypnotism  of  fear  on  his  master. 

"  Now,  archer,  I  am  ready.  Notch  a  shaft  on  your 
string  and  pin  me  this  deserter  though  the  heart  to 
the  wall." 

The  archer,  whose  eyes  had  been  riveted  on  the  viands 
set  on  the  table,  impatiently  waiting  the  word  to  set 
to,  withdrew  them  with  reluctance  and  turned  them 
towards  the  victim  who  stood  dumb  and  motionless  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"I  am  as  loath  to  keep  good  victuals  watting  as  any 
man  in  the  Archbishopric,  but,  my  Lord,  I  have  failed 
to  make  plain  to  you  the  nature  of  my  calling.  I  am 
no  executioner,  but  a  soldier.  If  you  give  yonder 
fellow  a  blade  in  his  hand  to  protect  himself,  I  wilt  be 
^ad  to  carve  him  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  please 
your  Lordship,  but  to  draw  bowon  an  unarmed  man  at 
ten  paces  is  a  misuse  of  a  noble  weapon,  and  the  request 
to  do  so,  were  it  not  that  this  good  flagon  yearns  for 
lips  to  meet  it,  I  would  construe  it  into  an  insult  to 
myself,  warranting  a  hostile  encounter." 

"You  were  not  so  choice  when  you  proposed  to 
slaughter  an  innocent  man  on  the  walls.  Here  stands 
a  traitor,  who  has  deserted  bis  post  and  richly  earned 
his  death,  yet  you " 

"  The  man  on  the-  wall,  my  Lord,  was  a  soldier,  at 
that  moment  bearing  arms  and  enjoying  pay  for  the 
risks  he  ran.  When  I  myself  mount  guard  I  make  no 
<^jection  to  your  German  cross-bowmen  practising  at 
my  body  with  their  bolts,  taking  whatever  chance 
cares  to  offer,  and  holding  it  commendable  that  they 
^ould  thus  industriously  attempt  to  perfect  their 
marksmanship,  but  to  send  a  shaft  through  a  poor 
devil  standing  weaponless  at  arm's  length,  as  one 
might  say,  is  no  work  for  an  English  archer,  the  which 
I  will  maintain,  though  you  order  this  most  tempting 
food  back  into  the  larder  again." 
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The  Baron  scowled  at  the  bowman,  who  returned 
his  whole  regard  to  the  table.  The  Emperor  looked 
at  his  friend  with  a  half  quizzical  smile  on  his  lips, 
while  the  speechless  victim  gazed  helplessly  at  his 
master. 

"Siegfried,  a  word  with  you,"  said  the  Emperor, 
pointing  to  the  bench  beside  him.  The  Baron  crossed 
over  and  sat  down. 

"  It  is  not  your  intention  to  have  this  young  man 
executed,  is  it?" 

"  Most  assuredly ;  nothing  but  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  will  save  his  deservedly  forfeited  life." 

"Then  God  help  him,"  said  Rodolph,  "for  the 
Emperor  is  faraway.  If,  however,  my  own  poor  word 
can  avail  htm,  I  would  gladly  see  him  spared,  and  this 
without  in  any  way  underrating  the  heinousness  of  his 
crime." 

"  His  desertion  might  have  cost  either  of  us  our 
lives,  as  you  yourself  admitted  but  a  short  while  since. 
1  can  forgive  anything  rather  than  absence  from  the 
post  of  duty." 

"I  grant  you  that  if  he  were  not  alone  here  his 
offence  would  be  unpardonable,  if  but  for  the  effect 
on  others,  but  there  is  none  other  to  make  a  precedent 
of  leniency.  Then  there  is  this  to  be  said,  he  has  had 
a  stem  lesson,  for  If  ever  man  read  death  in  the  eye 
of  another  he  saw  it  in  yours  a  moment  ago,  although 
at  first  I  thought  you  were  jesting.  If  you  spare  him, 
he  will  therefore  be  the  truer  in  future  and  will  not 
soon  forget  this  night,  while  another  who  takes  his 
place  will  still  have  the  lesson  to  learn.  May  I  ques- 
tion him?  " 

"  Certainly.     He  is  yours,  as  I  am." 

"  Hark  ye,  fellow,  were  you  ever  out  with  that  boat 
before  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  You  see  it  is  not  the  first  offence.  I  beg  you  to 
let  me  execute  justice  upon  him,"  said  the  Baron. 

"  A  worse  man  would  have  denied  it,"  responded 
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Rodolph,  eagerly.  "  He  speaks  the  truth  when  he 
knows  it  prejudices  his  case.  I  like  the  fellow, 
although  he  is  so  badly  frightened.  Where  do  you 
voya^,  sirrah?" 

"  To  the  Archbishop's  palace,  my  Lord." 

"  To  the  Archbishop's  palace  ?  "  echoed  both  Ro- 
dolph  and  Siegfried,  in  a  breath.  "  In  the  Fiend's 
name  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  Archbishop  or  his 
Palace?" 

The  young  fellow  cleared  his  throat,  and  some 
a>lour  mounted  to  his  pale  face. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  stammered,  "  a  maid,  who  is  named 
Hilda ■' 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  cried  the  Emperor.  "  Now 
we  have  the  woman,  the  riddle  unravels  itself.  What 
of  Hilda,  my  young  gallant?" 

"  She  is  tirewoman  of  the  Countess  Tekla " 

"  Ha ! "  ejaculated  the  Emperor,  a  sudden  interest 
coming  into  his  face,  while  the  Baron's  frown  grew 
blacker.    "  You  met  with  Hilda  then  to-night  ?  " 

**  Not  so,  my  Lord.  I  was  on  my  way  to  meet  her 
when,  in  the  still  night,  I  heard  a  knock,  and  fearing  it 
might  be  at  this  door  I  hurried  back ;  alas !  that  I  kept 
your  Lordship  waiting." 

"  Then  if  I  understand  you  aright,  Hilda  has  now 
accepted  our  late  rdle" 

The  man  looked  at  the  ground,  evidently  not  com- 
prehending the  last  remark. 

"  Hilda  is  at  this  moment  waiting  for  you,  then," 
explained  Rodolph, 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

The  Emperor  turned  his  frank  smiling  face  upon 
the  Baron,  who  sat  with  his  chin  in  his  hand, 
grimly  regarding  the  servant,  who,  now  that  there 
seemed  hope  of  rescue,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor. 

"  You  see,"  said  Rodolph,  "  'tis  but  a  simple  lover's 
meeting,  and  I  have  known  great  affairs  of  State  put 
aside  for  such.    What  wonder  that  the  boy  forgot  his 
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duty  and  stole  away  in  your  skiff  to  have  a  few  sweet 
words  with  the  doubtless  charming  Hilda." 

"  I  distrust  him,"  said  the  Baron,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  like  not  this  traffic  with  the  Archbishop's  Palace. 
Arnold  von  Isenberg  is  a  suspicious  man,  and  has  little 
scruple  regarding  the  means  he  uses  to  satisfy  either 
his  curiosity  or  his  resentment.  This  young  fool  may 
be  innocent,  but  I  doubt  it.  He  made  no  protest 
against  my  judgment  just  now,  but  stood  silent,  like 
one  who  knew  his  doom  was  merited.  The  Arch- 
bishop may  have  heard  something  from  his  spies 
about  this  shuttered  house,  and  its  mysterious  horse, 
never  taken  out  save  for  exercise.  This  young  fellow 
is  practically  a  stranger  to  me.  He  is  not  one  of  my 
hereditary  servants,  for  I  wished  to  have  a  man  here 
who  knew  no  one  in  my  house  at  Treves,  and  my  ser- 
vants there  know  nothing  of  this  place  at  the  river, 
except  the  man  on  guard,  who  unbars  th«  window  and 
throws  down  the  rope  when  a  light  is  displayed  here, 
and  he  knows  no  more  than  that.  As  for  this  fellow 
here  and  his  glib  love  story  I  mistrust  him  thoroughly." 

"  I  think  you  do  him  wrong.  If  ever  I  saw  an 
honest  face,  it  is  his.  Besides,  what  harm  can  he  do, 
since  he  knows  nothing?  " 

"  The  mystery  of  the  house,  and  even  his  lack  of 
knowledge  might  lead  to  an  investigation.  Ordinarily 
I  should  care  little  for  that,  but  now  you  are  here,  I 
wish  to  move  with  all  caution." 

"  Then  his  truth  is  easily  put  to  the  test.  I  would 
vouch  for  the  fellow  from  his  looks  alone,  but,  as  you 
say,  much  depends  on  his  fidelity.  He  cannot  com- 
plain that  his  absence  has  aroused  suspicion,  so  we 
will  insist  that  a  second  absence  shall  allay  it.  We 
will  eo  with  him  in  the  boat  to  meet  this  waiting  girl 
and  near  what  comes  of  their  conversation.  He  will 
have  no  chance  of  warning  her,  and  if  there  is  fair 
love-talk  between  them  you  will  then  be  satisfied." 

"We  cannot  go  with  him  unseen." 

"  Why  not  ?    We  shall  be  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pal- 
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ace  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  skiff  with  our  cloaks 
around  us.  It  will  not  be  a  dignified  position,  but 
anything  is  better  than  a  slumbering  distrust  of  one's 
underlings,  and  then  our  situation  will  be  heavenly 
compared  with  his  in  any  case.  If  he  is  a  traitor  he 
will  assuredly  betray  himself  by  trying  to  warn  his 
confederate ;  if  he  is  merely  a  lover  it  will  be  some- 
what embarrassing  to  uphold  this  character  when  he 
knows  he  has  an  audience.  But  a  man  will  do  much 
to  save  his  neck,  and  he  will  doubtless  come  passably 
off  with  his  rehearsal.  If  it  is  a  woman  who  waits  for 
him,  and  if  she  proves  ardent  in  her  affections,  we  may 
have  some  ado  to  keep  from  laughter,  but  even  then 
our  position  will  be  enviable  compared  with  his." 

The  conversation  at  this  point  was  broken  in  upon 
by  a  doleful  voice  which  came  from  the  patient 
archer. 

"  I  have  met  much  hospitality  of  varyii^  kinds,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,"  he  said,  mournfully ; 
"  but  never  anything  bearing  resemblance  to  this.  I 
have  heard  that  in  savage  lands  they  place  food  be- 
fore a  hungry  prisoner,  the  which  he  is  unable  to 
reach,  although  the  sight  of  it  feasts  his  eyes  and  the 
aroma  therefrom  ticldes  his  nostrils.  But  to  think 
that  in  a  Christian  land,  where " 

"  In  God's  name,  good  fellow,  are  you  still  hunger- 
ing ?  "  cried  the  Baron.  "  I  thought  when  everything 
was  prepared  you  would  not  need  a  formal  invitation. 
Fall  to,  fall  to,  without  further  delay,  and  prove  your- 
self as  good  a  trencherman  as  you  are  excellent 
in  archery." 

The  bowman,  losing  no  further  time  in  talk,  at  once 
began  his  long  postponed  repast,  and  continued  the 
same  with  such  absorption  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Baron  went  on  with  their  conversation  in  no  fear  of 
interruption  from  him.  Siegfried,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, agreed  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Rodolph.  The 
latter  beckoned  to  the  man  standing  by  the  wall, 
awaiting  knowledge  of  his  fate  with  that  extreme 
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anxiety  which  the  uncertain  tenure  whereby  he  held 

his  life  was  sure  to  occasion. 

"  You  know,  doubtless,"  began  the  Eraperor,  "that 
the  late  desertion  of  the  post  entrusted  to  you  has 
forfeited  your  life  to  your  justly  incensed  master  ?  " 

The  young  man  made  a  motion  of  assent  to  this 
proposition, 

"Having  found  you  false  In  one  thing,  it  is  but 
natural  that  your  master  should  distrust  you  in  all, 
and  therefore  he  disbelieves  the  tale  you  have  told  of 
meeting  with  a  maid,  attributing  other  motives  to 
your  visit  to  the  Palace." 

"  What  other  motive  could  I  have  ?  " 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen.  Are  you  willing,  then, 
that  we  should  put  your  fidelity  to  the  test?  " 

"  I  am  willing." 

"  Remember  that  you  gain  your  life  thereby.  Where 
is  it  that  you  meet  this  maid?" 

"  On  the  river  balcony  of  the  Palace,  at  the  comer 
nearest  here." 

"  How  high  is  this  balcony  from  the  water?" 

"  Less  than  a  man's  height.  Standing  in  the  boat 
the  floor  is  level  with  my  shoulders." 

"Is  it  your  custom  to  ascend  upon  the  balcony?" 

"  No,  my  Lord.  I  stand  there  holding  the  rope  in 
my  hand,  which  coming  from  the  prow  of  the  skiff 
passes  round  one  of  the  balustrades.  Thus,  in  case  of 
interruption,  I  can  instantly  release  my  hold,  sit  down, 
and  float  away  unseen." 

The  Emperor  glanced  at  Siegfried  with  a  look  that 
plainly  said,  "  This  man  speaks  the  truth."  But  the 
Baron,  with  perplexed  brows,  showed  that  he  thought 
all  the  worse  of  him.  Thus  do  the  same  words  pro- 
duce differing  effects  on  different  minds. 

"Now,  hark  ye,  fellow,"  said  the  Emperor,  with 
more  severity  in  his  tone  than  he  had  yet  used,  "  and 
give  good  heed  to  what  I  say,  for  much  depends  on  it, 
especially  to  you.  We  will  accompany  you  in  the 
boat  to  this  tryst  upon  the  water,  but  will  so  bestow 
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ourselves  that  we  shall  be  unseen  by  whoever  there 

awaits  you.  Now,  marlc  this:  you  9re  to  proceed 
thither  silently ;  you  are  to  give  neither  sign  nor  sig- 
nal If  you  so  much  as  cough,  your  neck  shall  suffer 
for  it.  If  you  atteAipt  to  whisper,  or  say  aught  that 
is  inaudible  to  us,  as  we  lie  in  your  boat,  we  will  ad- 
judge you  a  traitor.  If  it  is  but  innocent  love  trafiic 
that  calls  you  to  the  balcony,  you  will  carry  on  your 
flirtation  as  if  we  were  not  within  hearing  distance, 
and  I  will  hold  you  unscathed  for  anything  you  may 
say.    Are  you  honest  with  this  girl?" 

"  As  honest  as  I  am  with  you,  my  Lord." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  somewhat  in  doubt  at  the  moment,  but 
if  you  are  honest  then  will  I  give  your  Hilda  a  hand- 
some dowry  when  she  weds  with  the  boatman  of  the 
Moselle.    Are  you  content  with  the  trial?" 

"  I  am  content,  my  Lord." 

"Then  get  ready  the  boat,  so  that  we  may  not  keep 
the  maiden  waiting." 

The  young  man  raised  the  trapdoor  and  disappeared 
down  tne  steps. 

"  I  hope  he  will  prove  himself  a  true  man,"  said  the 
Baron,  evidently  somewhat  shaken  in  his  suspicions 
by  the  straightforward  answers  and  actions  of  the  per- 
son  accused. 

"By  the  Holy  Coat,"  cried  the  Emperor,  with  a 
laugh,  "  it  is  well  for  us  if  he  does  so." 

"  Well  for  us  f"  echoed  the  Baron ;  "  well  for  him 
you  mean  surely." 

"  Not  so.  Ix}ok  you  in  what  plight  he  has  us  should 
he  be  a  traitor.  We  are  wrapped  In  our  cloaks,  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  skiff.  The  young  man  steers  us 
to  this  balcony,  springs  nimbly  upon  it,  the  rope  in 
his  hand,  deftly  with  his  foot  upsetting  the  boat,  as, 
like  my  countryman,  William  Tell,  he  leaps  from  it. 
He  cries  aloud, '  Treason  I  treason  gainst  my  Lord, 
the  Archbishop  I  *  The  guards  rush  out,  we  are  fished 
dripping  from  the  water,  and  draped  before  Arch- 
bishop Arnold  to  explain  to  him  who  we  are  and  what 
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we  did  cruising  round  his  Moselle  palace.  If  he  is 
false,  being  a  quick-witted  man  he  sees  his  doom  is 
fixed  should  he  refuse  the  test,  while  by  accepting  our 
proposal  we  at  once  deliver  ourselves  shackled  into  his 
hands.  I  should  ask  nothing  better  than  to  have  two 
fools,  who  were  my  enemies,  placed  thus  at  my  dis- 
posal." 

The  Baron  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  oath.  "  We 
shall  go  on  no  such  hare-brained  excursion,"  he  cried. 

" Pardon,"  said  the  Emperor,  calmly,  "but  I  shall 
go,  most  assuredly.  I  am  not  the  man  to  propose  a 
test  and  then  shrink  from  it.  But  it  would  be  wiser 
for  you  to  remain  here,  ready  to  stand  sponsor  for  me 
with  the  Archbishop,  should  I  be  captured.  I  assure 
you,  good  Siegfried,  your  testimony  will  have  much 
greater  weight  if  you  come  to  the  Palace  dry,  than  if 
you  are  a  dripping  accomplice,  rescued  by  his  men-at- 
arms." 

"  Where  you  go,  I  go,"  answered  the  Baron,  non- 
plussed. 

The  boatman  put  his  head  up  through  the  trap-door 
and  announced  that  the  skiS  was  ready.  The  Em- 
peror laughed  as  he  flung  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders ; 
the  Baron  did  likewise,  but  there  was  disquietude  on 
his  brow. 

"There  is  like  to  be  enough  of  meat,"  said  the 
archer,  seeing  they  were  about  to  depart,  "  but  if  you 
are  to  be  long  absent  I  would  fain  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  hc^shead  from  which  this  most 
excellent  flagon  is  accustomed  to  be  replenished. 
Wine,  when  a  man  is  eating,  makes  fair  escort  for  good 
food  down  the  throat,  but  one  is  scarcely  able  thus  to 
judge  satisfactorily  of  its  quality,  missing  the  aroma 
which  the  more  leisurely  drinking  allows  the  palate  to 
become  acquainted  with.  I  hold  that  the  proper  time 
fordoing  justice  to  a  good  wine  is  when  hunger  has 
been  so  thoroughly  appeased  that " 

"  The  barrel  is  in  the  adjoining  room,"  replied  Sieg- 
fried, as  he  disappeared  down  the  trap-door. 
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The  boatman,  sitting  in  the  stem  and  using  a  pad- 
dle, propelled  the  skiflE  through  the  water-doorway 
and  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river.  His  two 
passengers  reclined  near  the  prow  and  thus  they  Soated 
down  with  the  current,  passing  the  numerous  small 
buildings,  all  dark,  which  composed  the  little  hamlet 
of  Zur^uben.  The  huge  square  bulk  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  rose  in  the  moonlight  at  the  further 
end  of  the  village,  showing  some  lights  in  the  upper 
rooms.  The  man  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  sat  silent  as 
a  statue  of  Death,  and  almost  as  motionless.  He 
allowed  the  boat  to  drift  with  the  current,  making  no 
effort  to  accelerate  its  progress  by  use  of  the  paddle 
that  trailed  in  the  water  iKhind,  contenting  himself 
by  giving  it  a  slight  deflection  to  right  or  left  and  thus 
direct  the  impetus  of  the  craft  this  way  or  that.  The 
tall  pointed  windows  of  the  large  haU  of  the  Palace, 
which,  filled  with  stained  glass,  gave  a  semi-ecclestas- 
tical  appearance  to  the  river  front  of  the  edifice, 
glowed  softly  with  coloured  light,  like  jewelled  pic- 
tures against  the  dark  wall,  showing  that  the  room 
within  was  still  illuminated.  The  two  passengers 
now  reclined  with  heads  towards  the  prow,  their 
cloaks  entirely  concealing  thetr  persons,  and  in  the 
silence  and  the  darkness,  with  the  mute  figure  up- 
right in  the  stem,  the  weird  craft  looked  as  if 
Charon  were  its  master,  ferrying  two  lost  souls  over 
the  Styx. 

As  the  boat  floated  noiselessly  as  a  leaf  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  into  the  great  shadow  which  the 
Palace  threw  upon  the  river,  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  a  woman's  voice.    She  hissed  out  the  one  word — 

"  La^ard  1 " 

"  I  am  not  to  blame,"  answered  the  boatman,  rising, 
taking  the  rope  in  his  hand  and  flinging  the  loop  of  it 
upon  the  balcony,  where  it  caught  upon  some  proje& 
tion,  and  swung  the  skiff  gently  round  till  the  prow 
pointed  up  stream. 

"  I  assure  you,  Hilda,  I  am  not  to  blame.    My  mas. 
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ter  had  commands  for  me  which  I  could  not  dispose 
of  sooner." 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  thy  face,"  answered  the  girl, 
"  then  I  would  know  whether  you  speak  the  truth  or 
not.  It  is  like  that  yon  have  been  to  Treves  to  meet 
some  wench  more  complaisant  than  I.  Oh,  I  know  of 
old  how  well  you  can  arrange  meetings  io  the  city,  and 
if  with  me  why  not  with  another?  " 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  accused  twice  in  one  night  of  lying. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  meet  you  when  my  master  came, 
and  he  would  not  believe  what  I  said.  I  know  not 
how  to  convince  you  of  my  truth  unless  you  ask  him 
whether  or  no  he  stopped  me  from  coming  earlier." 

"  Bring  thy  master  to  me  instead,  Conrad,  and  I  will 
vouch  thou  art  truth  teller  except  where  women  are 
concerned,  and  of  that  I  have  my  doubts.  What  hast 
thou  in  thy  boat,  Conrad  ?  I  saw  the  bulk  of  a  burden 
when  I  peered  my  eyes  out  watching  for  thy  slow 
coming.' 

"'Tis  but  dressed  calves  that  I  must  deliver  safe 
and  sound  at  a  house  in  the  village  further  up  the 
river.     I  came  direct  to  thee  before  doing  so." 

"  Who  is  thy  master  then,  that  asks  such  strange 
service  from  his  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  butcher  who  delights  in  the  killing." 

The  prone  Emperor  nudged  his  companion  and 
whispered,  "  The  adage  is  true,  Siegfried ;  you  are 
like  to  hear  little  that  will  flatter  you. ' 

"  Conrad,  tell  me  you  have  not  been  to  Treves." 

"  I  swear  to  you  I  have  not." 

"  And  that  you  love  none  other  than  me  ?  " 

"  I  love  you  only,  and  would  stand  against  wall  to 
be  pierced  through  the  heart  for  thy  sake," 

"  Oh,  Conrad  !  "  cried  the  girl,  kneeling  and  taking 
his  head  in  her  arms.  "  No  such  test  of  thy  love 
shall  ever  be  required  of  thee,  but  I  dearly  yearn  to 
hear  thee  tell  me  so.  Wilt  thou  come  earlier  to-mor- 
row night ;  for  when  the  light  dims  in  the  great  hall 
windows  I  must  away,  and  I  feared  to-night  they 
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would  be  dark  ere  I  saw  the  boat.  Say  thou  wilt 
come  earlier,  then  no  time  will  be  lost  in  chiding  thee." 

"Hilda,  it  must  be  as  my  master  wills.  He  is  a 
strict  man,  and  hard.  If  he  knows  of  my  coming  I 
cannot  tell  what  may  happen." 

"But  why  serve  the  butcher?  If  you  quit  him  I 
will  speak  to  my  Lady,  who  will  surely  get  you  aplace 
in  the  household  of  his  Lordship." 

"  Advancement  may  be  more  certain  with  a  hard 
master  where  there  are  few  servants  than  with  one 
like  the  Archbishop,  who  has  hundreds  at  his  com- 
mand. I  will  answer  you  to-morrow.  If  my  master 
is  just  and  regards  truthful  service  he  may  look  with 
favour  on  me. ' 

"  But  you  said  you  knew  little  of  him." 

"  I  know  more  of  him  now  that  he  has  returned. 
Hilda,  I  pray  you  cast  your  memoty  back  and  tell  me 
what  I  proposed  to  do  when  next  I  saw  him." 

"  You  mean  the  telling  him  about  our  love  and 
betrothal  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  have  told  him  ?    What  did  he  say !  " 

"  I  have  told  him.  I  shall  know  to-morrow  what 
he  says." 

As  he  spoke  the  lights  in  the  great  windows  dimmed 
and  went  out 

"Alasl  alas  I"  cried  the  girl,  "our  time  Is  spent. 
Come  earlier  to-morrow  night.  And  now  get  thee 
back  to  thy  butcher." 

"  In  truth,  Hilda,  he  came  nearer  than  you  wot  of, 
to  the  justifying  of  your  term  to-night.    Farewell." 

There  was  the  smacking  sound  of  several  kisses 
hurriedly  bestowed,  then  the  young  man  pulled  the 
prow  end  of  the  rope  toward  him,  and  sat  down  again 
in  the  stem.  The  boat  floated  along  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Palace,  but  the  steersman  with  vigorous 
but  silent  strokes  of  the  paddle  prevented  it  from 
drifting  into  the  moonlight,  shooting  the  craft  rapidly 
across  the  river  until  it  reached  the  comparatively 
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still  water  near  the  opposite  bank.  The  two  in  the 
prow  now  sat  up  but  remained  silent,  making  no  com- 
ment on  the  events  of  the  evening  in  the  hearing  of 
the  person  most  interested,  who  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  proved  not  only 
his  strength,  but  his  mastery  of  the  waterman's  art. 
The  moonlight  falling  on  the  Emperor's  face,  showed 
a  resolute  effort  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  to  keep 
from  laughter,  while  the  Baron's  countenance  exhib> 
ited  a  settled  gloom.  When  well  above  the  vill^e, 
the  boatman,  with  a  few  quick,  well-placed  strokes, 
sped  the  skiff  across  the  river,  and  timed  his  efforts  so 
accurately  that  it  floated  into  the  open  doorway  under 
the  house. 

Rodolph  and  Si^ried  mounted  the  steps  and 
found  the  archer  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arms 
spread  out  over  the  table,  sound  asleep,  and  audibly 
enjoying  his  rest. 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  like  Hilda,"  said  the  Em> 
peror,  with  a  laugh.  "  How  does  your  more  experi- 
enced judgment  approve  of  the  girl,  Siegfried  ?  *' 

But  the  Baron  did  not  answer  the  question.  He 
said  instead,  with  some  indignation,  "  A  butcher,  in-  - 
deed  I  I  shall  give  the  fellow  his  life,  because  I 
passed  my  word,  but  he  is  no  longer  servant  of  mine. 
I  shall  take  Instead  this  honest  archer,  who  has  passed 
the  time  of  life  when  balcony  work  is  attractive. ' 

"  My  lord  Baron,  you  will  do  nothing  so  foolish. 
The  young  man  is  a  jewel.  He  is  aproven  man,  while 
you  know  little  of  this  stranger,  who  is  a  foreigner, 
and,  by  his  own  account,  a  mere  hireling.  If  I  am 
ever  to  make  my  escape  from  this  place  on  horse,  or 
in  boat,  1  want  this  young  fellow  here  to  help  me.  I 
feel  I  can  depend  on  him  in  an  emergency." 

"  In  that  case  he  remains." 

At  this  point  Conrad  himself  appeared,  and  closing 
down  the  trap-door,  stood  waiting  orders. 

"  You  have  proven  yourself  a  true  man,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  and  I  will  make  my  promise  good  to  pro- 
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vide  your  Hilda  with  a  suitable  dowry.  For  the 
time  being  your  duty  lies  here,  and  I  beg  you  to 
remember  that  a  shut  mouth  will  lead  to  an  open  purse. 
Your  master  wUl  tell  you  that  you  are,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  obey  me  as  you  would  him,  and  ^ould  I  reach 
here  without  him,  you  are  to  be  at  my  orders.  Mean- 
while, no  word  to  any  of  what  happened  to-night,  least 
of  all  to  Hilda  herself,  who  will  not  thank  you,  believe 
me,  for  providing  witnesses  able  to  give  testimony 
r^arding  her  undoubted  afiection  for  you.  I  shall 
aad  to  your  pay  an  amount  equal  to  -waat  my  friend 
allows  you.    Are  you  satisfied?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  You  will  give  this  archer  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing," added  the  Baron,  "and  then  bid  him  God-speed. 
Satisfy  his  hunger  and  thirst,  but  not  his  curiosity. 
Ajid  finally  remember  well  that  you  are  to  hold  your- 
self at  all  times  under  the  special  commands  of  this 
gentleman,  to  whom  to-night  you  owe  your  life,  for 
had  I  been  alone  I  would  undoubtedlyhavemadegood 
my  title  of  your  butcher." 

Conrad  bowed  and  remained  silent. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Baron  departed,  and  made 
their  way  across  the  plain  to  Treves,  where  they 
found  the  dangling  rope  awaiting  them,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  reached  their  rooms,  unimpeded  by  further' 
adventure. 
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THE  EMPEROR  DISAPPEARS. 

For  three  days  the  Emperor  and  Siegfried  wan- 
dered about  Treves  and  saw  much  to  interest  and 
instruct  them.  Among  other  things  they  noted  that 
the  city  was  more  efficiently  garrisoned  than  was 
Frankfort,  the  capital.  Soldiers  swarmed  everywhere, 
insolent  and  overbearing.  One  would  imagine  that 
no  such  person  as  the  Emperor  existed,  for  all  author, 
i^  seemed  vested  in  the  Archbishop.  The  talk  was 
of  what  the  Archbishop  would  do  or  would  not  do. 
Whatever  nominal  authority  the  Emperor  might 
possess  in  Treves,  the  Archbishop  was  the  holder 
of  actual  power,  and  his  wishes  were  law  without  ap- 
peaL 

"  I  think,"  said  Rodolph,  "  that  when  I  return  from 
the  Holy  Land  I  shall  get  together  an  army  and 
pay  a  visit  of  State  to  this  Arnold.  It  would  be 
some  gratification  for  me  to  know  that  a  few  good 
people  in  this  city  were  at  least  aware  of  my  exist- 
ence." 

Once  or  twice  the  two  were  stopped  and  questioned 
with  an  arrogance  that  was  particularly  galling  to 
both  Emperor  and  Baron.  On  these  occasions  Sieg- 
fried's suave  diplomacy  succeeded  in  avoiding  disas- 
ter, but  he  was  in  continual  fear  that  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor  himself  might  be  aroused  and  that  something 
would  be  said  resulting  in  peril.  On  the  third  day 
the  crisis  came,  and  then  not  through  any  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  but  rather  from  the 
action  of  Siegfried  himself.  As  they  approached  the 
market-s<}uare  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  home- 
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ward  bent,  a  truculent  officer,  with  feet  spread  wide 
apart,  opposed  their  passage. 

"  Hold,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  cried,  placing  his  hand 
rudeW  on  Rodolph's  shoulder.  "  Are  you  military  or 
civil?" 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  the  Emperor,  quietly.  "  I  am 
a  peaceable  merchant." 

"  Then  by  what  r^ht  do  you  wear  a  sword  at  your 
hip  ?  " 

"  By  what  right  do  you  question  me  ?  " 

"  I  question  you  in  the  name  of  his  hi^  and  mighty 
Lordship,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves." 

"  Then  I  answer  that  I  wear  this  sword  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  being  a  citizen  of 
Frankfort." 

"  The  Emperor  Rodolph  Is  a  Swiss,  and  no  true 
German." 

"You  lie ! "  cried  Siegfried,  whipping  out  his  blade. 
**  The  Emperor  is  a  better  German  than  you  or  any 
other  Treves  cut-throat,  and  he  is  overiord  of  Arnold 
von  Isenberg,  whose  menial  you  are.  Doff  your  cap. 
to  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  or  I  will  smite  your, 
head  to  the  pavement,  cap  and  all." 

"  Treason,  treason  I "  snouted  the  officer,  springing 
back  and  unsheathing  his  sword.  "  Treason  to  the 
Archbishop !  Treason  ! " 

The  cry  brought  instantly  all  the  military,  both 
officers  and  men,  within  hearing  distance,  to  the  spot, 
and  caused,  at  the  same  time,  the  few  civilians  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  escape  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
civil  population  well  knew  that  in  a  military  disturb- 
ance they  were  safer  in  their  own  houses. 

Rodolph  had  also  drawn  his  sword,  ready  to  stand 
by  the  Baron  should  an  onslaught  be  made,  yet  he 
saw  in  a  moment  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  sun 
rounded  as  they  now  were  by  an  angry  well-armed- 
mob. 

"Arrest  those  dogs,"  cried  the  infuriated  officer, 
"who  have  dared  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
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Archbishop  in  his  own  town  of  Treves,  and  have  in- 
sulted him  by  drawing  blade  on  one  of  his  officers," 

Several  soldiers  moved  forward  to  execute  this 
command,  when  Siegfried,  holding  his  sword  aloft  in 
the  air,  shouted : 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  do  1  I  am  Baron  Siegfried 
von  Brunfels,  a  resident  and  a  householder  in  Treves, 
as  noble  as  the  Archbishop  himself,  which  his  Lord- 
ship  would  be  the  first  to  allow,  If  there  is  to  be  an 
arrest,  let  the  proper  authority  take  into  custody  this 
brawling  officer,  who  disgraces  the  uniform  he  wears 
by  attempted  mishandling  of  his  superiors.  By  the 
gods,  his  LiOrdship  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
manners  that  prevail  in  his  good  city  of  Treves  during 
his  absence,  and  he  barely  outside  the  walls." 

Those  around  the  Baron  instantly  fell  back  upon 
the  proclamation  of  his  quality.  Another  officer 
pressed  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Welcome  to  Treves,  my  Lord,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  you  were  in  Frankfort." 

''  I  am  but  newly  arrived,"  replied  Siegfried,  taking 
the  proffered  hand  of  his  acquaintance,  "  and  come 
only  to  meet  insult  for  myself  and  my  guest." 

"  I  knew  not  his  condtion,"  pleaded  the  originator  of 
the  disturbance,  in  the  most  abject  manner.  "  I  crave 
your  pardon,  my  Lord,  and  that  of  your  comrade." 

The  Baron  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  back 
upon  the  suppliant.  With  his  anger  rapidly  coolinghe 
began  to  realise  the  possible  consequences  of  his  revela- 
tion of  identity.  He  would  now  be  compelled  to  pay 
formal  court  to  the  Archbishop,  and  give  some  plaus- 
ible reason  for  his  unexpected  visit  to  Treves.  If  any 
word  reached  the  suspicious  ear  of  the  Archbishop 
that  he  had  been  in  the  city  secretly  for  several  days, 
his  already  embarrassing  situation  would  be  rendered 
all  the  more  difficult,  and  he  might  speedily  find  him- 
self an  inhabitant  of  the  prison,  where  it  was  notorious 
that  entrance  was  more  easy  than  exit. 

He  bade  good-bye  to  the  officer  who  had  recognised 
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him,  pleaded  fatigue  from  his  journey  in  excuse  for  his 
refusal  of  hospitality  that  night  at  the  officer's  quarters, 
and  departed  with  his  guest,  looked  after  somewhat 
curiou^y  by  all  who  remained. 

'  He  Icnew  that  they  would  now  hear  his  opponent's 
version  of  the  beginning  of  the  m£l£e  and  that  all  would 
wonder  why  a  noble  of  the  Baron's  rank  should  be 
wandering  through  Treves  with  a  man  who  announced 
himself  a  merchant.  The  mystery  would  deepen  the 
more  it  was  discussed,  and  the  Baron  felt  increased 
uneasiness  regardii^  his  forthcoming  interview  with 
Arnold  von  Isenberg.  Yet  what  troubled  him  most 
was  the  future  action  of  the  Emperor  himself.  He 
was  resolved  that  Rodolph  should  forthwith  quit 
Treves  and  hie  him  back  to  Frankfort,  leaving  bis 
friend  to  stand  the  brunt  of  whatever  explanation 
might  be  forthcoming.  In  this  lay  difficulty.  The 
Emperor  was  so  loval  to  his  friendships  th^t  he  mU;ht 
refuse  to  leave  Treves.  Siegfried  well  knew  that 
when  Rodolph  made  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  course 
of  action,  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  could  swerve 
him  from  it.  Their  coming  had  been  but  a  foolhardy 
expedition  at  the  best,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  an 
well.  The  Emperor  himself  had  given  out  that  he 
had  departed  for  the  Holy  Land.  None  but  Siegfried 
knew  that  such  departure  had  not  taken  place.  Let 
but  the  crafty  Arnold  get  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  was  in  Treves  secretly,  and  disguised  as 
a  merchant,  and  he  would  instantly  surround  the 
house  with  troops,  convey  both  Emperor  and  Baron 
to  the  secret  prison  he  possessed,  and  there  hold  them 
until  it  suited  his  purpose  to  let  them  go.  No  friend 
of  either  Emperor  or  Baron  would  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  fate,  for  each  had  elaborately  per- 
fected the  fiction  that  they  had  gone  to  the  East, 
which  fiction  now  seemed  like  to  i»  their  own  undo- 
ing, more  to  be  feared  than  the  wrath  of  the  Arch- 
bishop himself.  How  the  crafty  Arnold  would  chuckle 
at;  the  trap  they  had  laid  for  themselves  ! 
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*'  Baron,"  said  the  Emperor,  as  they  walked  silently 
homeward,  "  I  am  sony  to  disturb  your  most  uncom- 
panionable meditations,  but  I  think  we  are  followed." 

"  Followed !  "  echoed  Siegfried  in  alarm,  casting 
a  look  over  his  shoulder.  He  saw  in  the  distance  be- 
hind them  an  officer  and  two  soldiers,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  escape  observation  and  who  slunk  under 
an  archway  when  they  saw  the  Baron  turn  his  head. 

"  Their  suspicion  is  aroused  then,"  said  Siegfried. 
"  What  can  they  expect  to  discover  but  that  I  go  to 
my  own  house  accompanied  by  my  guest." 

"  I  thought,  my  v^iant  Baron,  you  would  propose 
to  double  on  them  and  lead  them  a  dance  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Treves.  There  would  be  at  least  a 
little  excitement  in  such  a  course." 

"  It  would  merely  confirm  them  in  their  evident  be- 
lief that  I  have  something  to  conceal.  No.  Our  wisest 
plan  is  to  go  directly  to  my  house  and  let  them  report 
that  we  have  done  so.  But  I  am  convinced  that  you 
must  leave  Treves,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  we  ride  through  the  gates  to. 
morrow,  and,  if  questioned,  say  we  are  about  to  pay  a 
formal  visit  to  the  Archbi^op.  We  will  then  ride  to 
Zurlauben,  where  Conrad  sh^l  mount  my  fleet  horse 
and  accompanv  you  to  Frankfort." 

"  And  you  ?  ' 

'*  I  shall  wait  upon  the  Archbishop,  and  answer  any 
question  he  is  pleased  to  ask." 

"  My  good  Siegfried,  no.  I  can  scarcely  desert  you 
after  having  led  you  into  what  you  were  pleased  to 
term  a  piece  of  folly.  We  go  t(^ether,  or  we  stay  to- 
gether.'* 

"  But  I  must  now  wait  upon  the  Archbishop.  This 
night's  work  makes  that  imperative.  Believe  me,  were 
I  sure  you  were  well  on  the  road  to  Frankfort,  I 
would  meet  his  Lordship  with  an  easy  conscience." 

"  Well,  we  will  discuss  the  project  further  to-morrow, 
and,  as  I  am  alone  to  blame,  you  will  not  find  me  ob- 
durate.   I  shall  fall  in  with  any  plan  you  think  is  to 
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our  advantage,  for  I  see  you  are  anxious  regarding  a\y 
welfare," 

The  Baron  von  Brunfels  was  pleased  to  think  that 
he  had  gained  so  easy  and  complete  a  victory. 

They  had  now  reached  the  arched  doorway,  and 
were  speedily  admitted.  After  dinner  the  Emperor 
retired  early,  as  had  been  his  custom  ever  since  he 
reached  Treves,  excepting  on  the  first  night  of  their 
visit.  Before  von  Brunfels  followed  his  guest's  exam- 
ple he  looked  out  upon  the  moonlit  narrow  street,  and 
was  somewhat  alarmed  to  notice  two  soldiers  on  watch, 
although  they  were  at  such  a  distance  that  they  prob- 
ably hoped  to  escape  observation.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  house  he  also  saw  two  armed  men.  It  was 
evident  the  dwelling  was  surrounded,  and  that  all  exit 
was  now  impossible,  save  by  passing  the  guards  or  by 
slipping  out  of  the  barred  window  over  ute  city  wall. 

The  distance  at  which  the  sentinels  were  posted 
seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  not  done  by  the 
Archbishop's  authority,  but  was  a  measure  adopted 
by  some  of  his  officers,  who  might  if  necessary  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  restricting  the  liberty  of  a 
noble  so  highly  placed  as  Baron  von  Brunfels,  yet  who 
were  determined  that  no  one  should  leave  or  enter  the 
house  without  their  cognisance.  The  Baron's  first 
thought  was  to  put  the  question  to  the  teat  by  himself 
passing  through  the  cordon  and  seeing  whether  any 
dare  question  him,  but  remembering  that  the  Emperor 
was  in  hia  charge,  he  hesitated  about  further  jeopar- 
dising his  safety.  He  thought  it  better  to  consult  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  if  possible  persuade  him  to 
escape  by  rope  over  the  wall,  make  speed  to  the  house 
by  the  river,  and  take  horse  from  there  instantly  for 
Frankfort. 

With  this  intent  the  Baron  ascended  the  stair  and 
tried  the  door  of  the  large  apartment  which  communi- 
cated with  the  smaller  room  in  which  the  Emperor  slept. 
The  door  was  bolted  fast  on  the  inside.  He  rapped  at 
first  %btly,  then  more    loudly,  but  there  was  no 
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Tfsponse.  Hesitating  to  brealc  the  Emperor's  slumber 
for  what  he  might  regard  as  a  trivial  cause,  von  Bnin- 
fels  returned  to  a  lower  floor  and  again  reconnoitered, 
but  now  saw  nothing  of  the  guards  on  either  side  of 
the  house.  Perplexed,  thinking  that  he  had  perhaps 
jumped  too  hastily  to  a  conclusion  ;  that  after  all  tne 
house. might  not  be  invested  by  the  Archbishop's 
trooijs;  that  his  own  disquiet  was  the  probable  cause 
of  his  aroused  suspicions;  he  determined  not  to 
awaken  Rodolph  until  there  was  more  pressing  reason 
for  doing  so,  out  to  remain  himself  on  guard  until 
daylight.  He  asked  a  servant  to  put  out  all  lights 
except  that  in  the  dining-room,  where  he  sat  with  a 
re-filled  flagon  at  his  elbow,  ears  alert  for  any  unac- 
customed sound.  Toward  midnight  he  again  thought 
be  saw  soldiers  move  silently  in  the  narrow  street,  a!» 
if  guard  were  being  changed,  but  although  the  moon 
shone  with  midsummer  brightness,  the  depth  of  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  walls  made  it  impossible  for  any 
definite  judgment  to  be  formed  regarding  what  was 
taking  place  on  the  street  below. 

When  day  began  to  break  grayty,  the  Baron  watched 
the  departing  shadows,  eager  to  learn  whether  or  not 
their  lifting  would  reveal  anything  of  the  guard  he 
was  convinced  had  been  set  on  his  house,  but  the  clear 
light  of  morning  showed  the  streets  deserted  and  sl^ 
lent.  Breathing  more  freely,  he  threw  himself  on  a 
bench  with  his  cloak  around  him  and  was  soon  in  a 
deep  sleep. 

It  was  late  when  he  awoke.  Calling  a  servant,  he 
asked  why  he  had  not  been  informed  when  his  guest 
had  breakfasted,  and  learned  with  renewed  alarm  that 
the  Emperor  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
Springing  to  his  feet  he  strode  hastily  up  the  stair  to 
And  tiie  door  still  bolted.  With  ever-increasing  un- 
easiness he  mounted  another  stair  to  the  small  room 
in  which  his  sentinel  sat,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch' 
for  the  light  in  the  river  house,  and  to  unbar  the  win- 
dow below  and  throw  down  the  rope.    This  room  com- 
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municated  with  the  Emperor  s  apartments  below  by 
means  of  a  secret  circular  stair.  The  guard  seemed 
surprised  to  see  the  Baron,  and  what  was  said  did  not 
serve  to  reassure  his  lordship. 

"The  light  by  the  river  has  been  burning  all  night. 
When  morning  broke  I  pulled  up  the  rope  and  closed 
the  window.    Nobody  came  in." 

"  Why  did  you  not  inform  me  before  daybrealfP  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  your  Lordship  who  was  out.  You 
came  in  betimes  these  three  nights  past." 

"  Three  nights  ?  "  cried  the  Baron.  "  Has  the  rope 
been  in  use  for  three  nights  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  LonL  But,  until  last  night,  entry  was 
made  long  before  cock-crow." 

The  Baron,  stopping  to  make  no  further  inquiry, 
went  down  the  circular  stair,  and  after  rapping  at  the 
bedroom  door,  opened  it.  The  room  was  empty,  and 
the  bed  bad  not  been  slept  in.  Cursing  his  own 
thoughtlessness  in  allowing  the  night  to  pass  before 
finding  this  out,  the  Baron  unbolted  the  door,  went 
downstairs,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled.  It 
was  evident  that  for  three  nights  the  Emperor  had 
been  engaged  in  nocturnal  rambles  of  some  sort,  and 
it  was  also  plain  that  he  had  intended  to  return  on  the 
third  night  as  usual,  otherwise  the  light  would  not 
have  burned  till  day-dawn  in  the  window.  What, 
then,  had  prevented  his  return?  Into  what  trap  had 
he  fallen  while  the  Baron  was  uselessly  guarding  an 
empty  house?  Had  the  suspected  traitor  at  the  river 
house  informed  the  Palace  authorities  of  the  advent  of 
a  mysterious  visitor,  and  had  they  learned  who  that 
visitor  was?  These  reflections  tortured  Baron  von 
Kiinfels  as  he  paced  the  stone-paved  court  impatiently 
'  waiting  for  his  horse.  He  resolved  to  ride  at  once  to 
the  house  by  the  river  and  extort  full  confession  from 
Conrad  at  the  point  of  his  sword,  slaying  him  with  his 
own  hand  if  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery. 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle,  when  the  horse  was  led 
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out,  and  roused  the  echoes  of  the  silent  narrow  street 
as  he  galloped  toward  the  North  Gate.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  without  question,  and  now  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  toward  the  river,  not  desiring  to 
show  unusual  haste.  The  light  still  burned  in  the 
upper  window,  and  a  few  moments'  investigation 
served  to  show  that  the  house  was  untenanted  and  the 
boat  gone.  Thoroughly  convinced  now  that  Conrad 
was  a  traitor,  he  revised  the  futility  of  expecting  to 
find  him,  as  he  would  doubtless  be  well  protected  from 
vengeance  by  the  Archbishop.  The  Baron  bitterly 
regretted  that  he  had  not  placed  one  of  his  own  true 
and  tried  servants  in  charge  of  the  river  house.  In 
his  heart  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  young  Em- 
peror (or  engaging,  unknown  to  his  host,  in  these  haz- 
ardous midnight  expeditions.  Rather  he  blamed  him- 
self for  his  reluctance  in  accompanying  Rodolph  on 
the  first  stroll  that  they  took  to  the  river,  and  thought 
this  reluctance  the  probable  cause  of  the  Emperor's 
subsequent  secrecy. 

Having  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance, 
Siegfried  unbolted  the  stable  door  and  placed  the 
horse  he  had  ridden  beside  the  one  standing  there. 
In  the  large  room  he  found  an  iron  lamp  dimly  burn- 
ing, and  the  trap-door  raised.  Evetything  tended  to 
show  that  the  Emperor  fully  expected  to  return,  as 
he  had  returned  before.  Von  Brunfels  sat  down  on  a 
bench  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  to  do,  hampered  as  he  was  on  every 
side.  He  could  not  go  into  the  streets  of  Treves 
and  cry  that  the  Emperor  was  missing.  He  could 
not  go  to  the  Archbishop  and  seek  assistance,  as  he 
might  have  done  were  the  lost  man  any  one  else  on 
earth  than  the  Emperor  Rodolph.  He  could  not  re- 
turn to  Frankfort  and  raise  an  army  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  a  man  all  supposed  to  be  in  the  Holy 
Land.  He  might  go  to  Frankfort  and  await  devel- 
opments, but  Rodolph  at  that  moment  probably 
needed  the  aid  of  his  good  sword,  a  few  hundred  yards 
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irom  where  he  sat.  Every  avenue  seemed  closed  to 
him.  Rodolph,  in  whatever  prison  he  lay,  was  not 
more  helpless  than  his  friend  outside. 

As  the  Baron  sat  there,  in  a  state  bordering  on  de- 
spair, his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  giving  out 
an  imperative  note  from  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop 5  Palace.  This  was  answered  faintly  from  the 
town.  The  Archbishop  was  likely  going  to  Treves. 
Sillied  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  determind  to  present 
himself  to  Arnold  von  Isenberg,  as  he  had  need  to  do 
that  day  in  any  case,  and  by  noting  every  look  and 
expression  of  his  Lordship,  endeavour  to  form  some 
conclusion  regarding  Rodolph's  fate.  Once  more  out- 
side, he  found  that,  during  his  brief  withdrawal,  many 
things  had  happened.  A  troop  of  horse  was  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  Palace.  Mounted  men  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro  between  Treves  and  Zurlauben.  From  the 
North  Gate  of  the  city  another  body  of  cavalry  was  is- 
suing. Bugle  notes  came  over  the  plains  from  Treves, 
and  it  was  only  too  evident  to  the  Baron  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  afoot.  As  may  be  imagined,  these 
hasty  military  preparations  did  not  tend  to  soothe  his 
apprehensions.  His  first  thought  that  the  Archbishop 
intended  to  proceed  from  Zurlauben  to  Treves  seemed 
erroneous,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  movement 
going  forward.  Arnold  marched  in  state  when  he 
went  abroad,  but  he  did  not  throw  the  whole  military 
force  at  his  disposal  into  commotion  by  doing  so. 
The  Baron's  practised  eye,  and  his  knowledge  of  life  in 
Treves  at  once  told  him  that  some  unexpected  event 
had  led  to  the  sudden  rally  of  troops  round  the  summer 
palace.  He  walked  his  horse  slowly  towards  the  body 
of  cavalry,  and  as  he  approached  was  saluted  by  the 
ofRcer  in  charge,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  friend 
who  had  come  to  his  rescue  the  evening  before. 

"You  have  chosen  an  inopportune  time,  my  lord 
Baron,  for  your  visit  to  the  Archbishop,  if  such  is  your 
purpose,"  said  the  ofRcer,  in  a  low  voice,  when  the 
Baron  came  up  with  him.  "  I  doubt  if  you  will  have 
audience  with  his  Lordship  to-day." 
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"  I  came  with  that  design,"  answered  Si^fried,  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  (alter  in  his  voice.  "  What  has 
happened  since  I  last  saw  you,  for  there  i^pears  to  be 
some  commotion  of  more  than  usual  sigfnificance  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  ofRcer. 
"  There  is  something  important  in  the  wind  that  was 
not  thought  of  last  night.  War,  I  hope.  My  instruc- 
tions— there  is  nothing  secret  about  them — is  to  take 
the  road  to  Frankfort  with  all  speed,  I  merely 
wait  the  coming  of  one  who  is  now  with  his  Lordship 
receiving  final  directions.  Count  Bertrich  was  in 
Treves  this  morning  when,  it  seems,  the  Archbishop 
thought  he  should  have  been  at  hand.  I  spoke  with 
the  Count  two  hours  ago,  and  I'll  swear  he  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  anything  extraordinary  afoot.  A  com- 
pany has  already  gone  westward  with  all  haste,  and 
five  messengers  have  been  despatched,  one  after  an- 
other, to  Treves  for  the  Count.  So  impatient  is  the 
Archbishop  that  no  sooner  does  one  mounted  man 
disappear  through  the  North  Gate  than  another  is  sent 
off.  Here  comes  the  Count  now  on  the  gallop  at  the 
head  of  his  troop." 

As  he  spoke  the  party  which  Siegfried  had  seen 
leaving  the  city  came  racing  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Count  Bertrich  flung  himself  from  his  horse  and 
strode  into  the  Palace,  unheeding  the  salutations  he 
received  on  all  sides.  At  the  same  moment  a  man, 
booted  and  spurred,  but  not  in  armour,  equipped 
rather  for  swift  riding  than  for  combat,  came  hurriedly 
down  the  steps,  sprang  on  his  horse  and  shouted 
"  Forward." 

The  officer  at  'once  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and 
the  troop  started  off  at  a  trot  for  the  Frankfort  Road. 

Baron  von  Brunfels  sat  on  his  horse,  doubtful  what 
next  to  do.  As  he  hesitated.  Count  Bertrich  came 
out  of  the  Palace,  with  pale  face  and  set  lips,  mounted 
the  horse  he  had  left  but  a  few  moments  before,  gave 
a  curt  word  of  command,  and  galloped  at  the  head  of 
his  company  down  the  river  road.    Whatever  commu- 
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nication  he  had  had  with  the  Archbishop  must  have 
been  of  the  shortest,  and  the  cloud  on  the  Count's 
brow  showed  it  had  been  at  least  unpleasant.  The 
Baron  determined  to  see  the  Archbishop  at  all  hazards, 
hoping  that  some  chance  word  would  give  him  a  key 
to  these  swift  and  mysterious  movements.  He  dis- 
mounted, left  his  horse  in  charge  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous retainers  standing  about,  went  up  the  steps  and 
entered  the  large  hall,  which  he  found  filled  with 
officers  and  nobles,  all  speaking  low  to  each  other ; 
all,  quite  palpably,  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  The  Baron  walked  through  this  throng  to 
a  smaller  ante-chamber  into  which  he  was  admitted  by 
the  officer  on  guard,  on  mentioning  his  rank,  and  once 
there  he  sent  his  name  to  the  Archbishop.  After  a 
time  the  Archbishop's  monkish  secretary  came  out, 
and  bowing  low  said : 

"  My  Lord,  the  Archbishop  sends  greeting  to  Baron 
Siegfried  von  Brunfels,  and  deeply  regrets  that  it  is 
impossible  for  his  Lordship  to  receive  even  the  Emperor 
to-day,  were  he  to  honour  Treves  with  his  presence." 

*•  Even  the  Emperor  I "  repeated  Siegfried,  slowly, 
looking  with  keen  apprehension  at  the  secretary-monk, 
who  had  delivered  so  singular  a  message. 

"Those  were  his  Lordship's  words,"  replied  the 
monk,  again  bowing  deferentially,  which  assurance  did 
little  to  diminish  the  Baron's  anxiety. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Siegfried,  "  that  nothing  untoward 
has  happened  to  cause  his  Lordship  apprehension."  ' 

"  I  devoutly  trust  not,"  answered  the  mon^,  with 
non-committal  obsequiousness,  and  after  this  remark 
he  gravely  took  his  leave.  ' 

.i^uon  von  Brunfels  again  passed  through  the 
crowded  hall,  pausing  to  converse  briefly  with  olie  or 
two  acquaintances,  but  he  learned  nothing;  oh  the 
contrary,  he  found  those  who  knew  him,  expecting 
enlightenment  themselves  because  he  had  just  come 
from  the  antechamber. 

The  Baron  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  back 
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to  Treves,  pondering  on  the  exciting  events  of  the 
day.  These  events  had  convinced  him  that  if  Ro. 
dolph  had  been  captured  In  the  night,  he  had  evidently 
escaped  in  the  morning,  and  that  this  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  hurried  scouring  of  the  country.  There 
seemed  nothing  left  but  to  return  to  his  house  in 
Treves,  for  he  thought  that  if  Rodolph  could  remain 
in  hiding  until  nightfall  he  would  probably  attempt 
to  r&enter  the  house  by  the  way  he  had  departed 
from  it,  knowing  as  he  must,  the  anxiety  his  con- 
tinued absence  would  cause  his  friend.  Besides  it 
must  undoubtedly  occur  to  him  that,  while  the  search 
lasted,  the  safest  place  in  which  to  hide  was  Treves 
itself,  for  the  Archbishop  would  most  likely  imagine 
that  the  fugitive  Emperor  had  made  for  Frankfort 
with  all  the  speed  he  could  command. 

Reasoning  thus,  the  Baron  passed  again  unchal- 
lenged through  the  gate  to  his  house,  which  he  found 
just  as  he  had  left  It.  He  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
the  cottage  by  the  river  with  strict  instructions  not  to 
quit  the  place  until  be  was  relieved,  and  to  show  two 
lights  in  the  window  if,  for  any  reason,  help  was 
needed. 

Then  the  Baron  threw  himself  down  on  a  couch  to 
get  some  rest,  and  await  the  coming  of  nighL 
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On  the  night  after  his  adventure  in  the  boat  with 
the  Baron,  the  Emperor  retired  early,  bolted  his  door, 
threw  open  the  window,  flung  down  the  rope,  and  so 
descended  to  the  plain  outside  the  wall.  He  made 
his  way  across  the  plateau,  pausing  for  some  moments 
to  look  at  the  lighted  windows  of  the  Palace,  but 
he»tating  to  approach  near,  fearing  to  be  challenged 
l^  the  sentinels  who  marched  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  huge  building.  Finally  he  proceeded  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  viflage,  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
fnend's  chAlet,  and  was  admitted  by  the  young  man 
in  charge. 

"Wdl,  Conrad,"  he  said,  "has  our  eloquent  and 
skilful  archer  left  you  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord.  He  went  away  thb  morning  after 
he  had  breakfasted." 

"Most  heartily,  I  warrant?" 

"Yes,  my  Lord  !" 

"  And  whither  went  he  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  thought  of  marching  to  the  Rhine,  my 
master  having  advised  him  that  he  would  there  find 
employment." 

"  I  doubt  not  he  will  obtain  it.  They  were  ever  a 
turbulent  crew  on  the  lordly  Rhine.  We  are  quit  of 
the  archer  then.  Have  you  seen  Hilda  since  last 
night  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  said  the  young  man,  casting  his 
eyes  on  the  floor. 

"Ah,  there  I  stand  your  friend.  I  am  come  to  hold 
guard  until  you  return  from  the  balcony.    But  hark 
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ye,  Conrad,  we  are  all  selfish  in  this  world,  and  I  de- 
mand due  recompense  (or  my  watch  and  ward.  Will 
you  make  bai^n  then  to  requite  good  deed  with 
good  deed  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  deed  of  mine  may  repay  you,  my  Lord, 
not  only  for  what  you  offer,  but  because  of  that  you 
have  already  done  on  my  behalf,  you  are  welcome  to 
any  service  of  mine  you  are  pleased  to  accept.  I  hold 
my  life  at  your  hands." 

"Then  we  begin  fair,  and  I  see  I  may  make  for  my- 
self a  most  favourable  compact  with  you.  We  are 
both  of  an  age,  and  although  it  may  seem  heresy 
to  say  so  under  the  feudal  law,  there  might  be  some 
difficulty,  if  each  were  stripped  of  his  trappings,  to 
proclaim  which  of  us  was  noble  and  which  plebeian. 
The  valiant  archer,  who  was  your  guest,  said  quite 
truly,  that  under  arms  the  best  wielder  of  his  weapon 
was  ever  the  best  man,  be  he  titled  or  nameless,  and  I 
think  the  same  holds  true  where  such  archery  as  that 
of  Cupid  comes  in  question.  To  be  plain  with  you, 
Conrad,  as  lover  to  lover,  there  exists  a  maid  in  yon- 
der palace  with  whom  I  would  fain  hold  balcony  dis- 
course— but,  alas !  she  waits  not  for  me,  listening  to 
the  ripple  of  the  river  or  for  the  splash  of  my  paddle. 
In  truth,  my  friend,  she,  like  many  in  this  district, 
knows  not  of  my  existence,  and  of  the  fact  that  I  live 
and  adore  her  I  should  dearly  love  to  make  her 
aware." 

"  You  mean  the  Countess  Tekla,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Conrad,  'tis  easy  to  see  that  you  have  learned  the 
craft  of  the  arrow,  not  from  our  stupid  archer,  but 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  god  of  love  himself.  Your 
first  shaft  shot  straight  home.  Has  Hilda  ever  spoken 
of  her?" 

"  Sometimes,  my  Lord.  The  Countess  is  most  an- 
happy,  she  says,  because  she  is  to  wed  the  mighty  war- 
lord Bertrich,  whom  she  loves  not." 

"  Then  are  we  la^ards  indeed,  did  we  stand  idly 
by  and  offer  no  aid  to  the  lady.    Now,  Conrad,  what 
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I  wish  you  to  do  is  this :  discover  for  me  whether  the 
Countess  walks  in  the  garden  attended  only  by  Hilda, 
and  at  what  hour.  Get  such  particulars  as  you  can 
regarding"  means  of  access  to  the  spot,  and  beseech 
Hilda,  as  she  hopes  her  own  love  shall  prosper,  to  be 
my  friend  should  I  seek  speech  with  the  Countess." 

"  My  Lord,  there  is  a  better  way  than  that  Hilda 
told  me  when  last  the  Court  was  at  the  river  palace, 
that  I  was  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  with  my  boat, 
so  that  her  ladyship  might  come  secretly  and  be  rowed 
by  me  upon  the  water.  Nothing  has  since  been  said 
of  this  excursion,  but  I  will  ask  Hilda  to-night  if  it  has 
been  abandoned.  I  will  ask  her  also  to  urge  her  lady- 
ship to  come,  for  Hilda  has  a  persuasive  tongue,  and 
the  Countess  Tekla  thinks  much  of  her.  Then  I  shall 
tell  them  that  I  must  have  a  comrade  to  help  me  to 
manage  the  boat  because  of  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent" 

"  Now  the  gods  stand  our  friends,  but  that  is  a 
most  happy  conceit  of  yours,  Conrad  t  Cupid  should 
be  the  god  of  liars  as  of  lovers.  Therefore  get  thee 
with  haste  to  thy  balcony.  I  see  we  will  manage  this 
most  skilfully  together.  See  that  Hilda  be  ready  to  say 
a  soothing  word  should  the  Countess  take  alarm  at  my 
addresnng  her.  Urge  thou  the  water  trip  ;  dilate  on 
the  beauty  of  the  full  moon,  the  quickness  with  which 
it  waneth,  and  the  softness  of  the  summer  night. 
Plead  eloquently,  Conrad,  and  let  Hilda  think  your 
anxiety  rises  from  your  desire  to  sit  near  her  in  the 
skiff,  which  will  indeed  be  the  truth." 

*'  I  shall  do  my  best,  my  Lord,"  said  Conrad,  as  he 
departed. 

The  Emperor  strode  up  and  down,  humming  to 
himself  a  song  of  the  Swiss  mountains  that  told  of 
dangers  dared  for  the  sake  of  a  lady.  He  kept  his 
watch,  half-expecting  that  at  any  moment  his  friend 
Sillied  might  knock  at  the  door;  but  no  one  came 
unm  he  heard  again  the  bump  of  the  boat's  prow 
underaeath  the  house.  A  few  moments  later  Conrad 
appeared  through  the  trap-door. 
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"  Well,  what  news  P  "  cried  the  impatient  guard. 

"None,  as  yet  The  Countess  has  not  of  late 
spoken  of  the  boating  project,  but  Hilda  will  suggest 
it  and  let  me  know  the  result  to-morrow  night." 

"  Then  with  that  we  must  be  content.  To-morrow 
— at  the  same  hour — I  shall  be  here,  and  will  again 
keep  watch  for  you.  Meanwhile  take  this  and  pre- 
sent it  to  Hilda  to  wear  for  my  sake.  I  should  l^ve 
fiven  it  to  you  before  you  went  to  see  her  to-night, 
ut  became  so  interested  in  your  plans  that  I  forgot. 
Set  the  light  in  the  upper  window,  and  so  good  night." 

He  banded  to  the  young  man  a  jewelled  necklace, 
and  was  gone. 

At  the  same  hour  on  the  second  night  the  Emperor 
was  admitted  by  Conrad. 

**  Now  away  to  your  tryst,"  cried  Rodolph,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  barred.  "  I  am  impatient  to  hear  the 
result  of  your  oratory  regarding  the  pleasures  of  boat- 
ing in  the  moonlight." 

The  young  man  hesitated,  then  took  from  his  bosom 
the  necklace  that  had  been  given  him  the  night  be- 
fore. 

"I  fear,  my  Lord,  that  this  gift  is  too  costly  for  me 
to  present  or  Hilda  to  wear.    I  beg  of  you " 

"  Tush,  tush  I  Do  not  stand  there  chattering  about 
trifles.  I  promised  Hilda  a  dowry :  it  is  in  those  jew- 
els if  I  never  give  her  more.  This  is  an  uncertain 
world,  Conrad,  and  few  of  us  know  how  long  we  may 
remain  in  it.  When  you  and  Hilda  are  married  who 
knows  where  I  may  be  ?  I  may  become  Emperor,  or 
may  be  a  beggar ;  so  in  one  case  I  should  forget,  while 
in  the  other  there  would  be  little  gear  in  my  remem- 
bering. Always  take  the  good  the  gods  send,  when 
they  send  it.  'Tis  unsafe  to  wait  a  second  offer. 
And  now  begone,  begone.  Tell  Hilda  to  conceal  the 
necklace  until  such  time  as  she  can  wear  it  safely  or 
transmute  the  stones  into  gold.     Away,  away  I  " 

Conrad  descended  to  his  boat  without  further  ado, 
and  again  Rodolph  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
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even  more  impatience  than  he  bad  shown  the  previous 
night.  It  seemed  hours  before  he  heard  the  lover  re- 
turning, and  when  the  young  man  appeared — 

"Well,  well,  well?'  cried  the  waiting  Emperor, 
"  when  do  they  come,  when  do  they  come  r  " 

"  That  I  cannot  yet  tell,  my  Lord." 

"Good  heavens!  May  not  a  conclusion  be  more 
speedily  reached  on  a  subject  so  trivial  ?  What  did 
Hilda  say  ?  " 

"  She  asked  the  Countess  whether  it  was  her  will  or 
no  to  go  out  in  the  boat,  as  had  been  (ormerly  pro- 
posed. Her  ladyship  seemed  strangely  moved  by  so 
simple  a  question.  She  wrung  her  hands,  Hilda  said, 
and  wept  a  little,  crying  that  she  knew  not  what  to 
do.  Hilda  assured  her  I  held  myself  in  readiness,  upon 
which  the  Countess  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
agitation,  and  asked  Hilda  to  beg  me  not  to  fail  her, 
if  she  called  upon  me." 

"  There  is  more  in  this  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Go  on,  go  on." 

"  She  asked  Hilda  to  inquire  particularly  where  I 
lived,  and  where  the  boat  was  kept ;  whether  anyone 
else  was  in  the  house  with  me,  and  the  like.  Then 
she  said  she  might  go  to>morrow  night,  but  would  let 
me  know.    She  said  she  must  see  the  Archbishop 

6l3t." 

"  The  Archbishop !  "  cried  Rodolph.  "  In  God's 
name,  did  she  say  why  ?    Is  she  a  prisoner?" 

"  Hilda  thinks  she  wishes  to  get  his  permission." 

"  A  thousand  terrors !  This  is  most  awkward.  It 
will  mean  guards,  a  retinue,  and  what  not.  Why  did 
you  not  urge  Hilda  to  beg  her  to  come  without  such 
ceremony  ?  " 

"  I  did,  my  Lord,  right  earnestly.  Hilda  has  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  and  let  me  know  the  result  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Another  postponement!  I  like  not  the  thought 
of  the  Archbishop  mixing  in  this  matter;  but,  come 
what  will,  we  are  ready  to  face  it.    To-morrow,  then, 
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and  may  it  arrive  speedily.  I  give  you  good-night, 
Conrad.  I  will  be  here  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow 
night,  or  earlier." 

When  the  Emperor  arrived  on  the  third  night  the 
events  happening  in  Treves,  that  evening,  increased 
his  fear  that  something  would  prevent  bis  meeting 
with  the  Countess.  He  felt  that  he  was  entangling 
his  feet  in  a  skein  that  might  at  any  time  tighten  and 
overthrow  him.  He  well  knew  that  these  three  nights' 
work  would  meet  the  strong  disapproval  of  Siegfried, 
who  had  reluctantly  enough  given  his  consent  to  the 
project  when  its  objects  were  strictly  political — the 
measuring  of  the  Archbishop's  military  strength  and 
personal  power — but  now  that  Mars  had  given  way  to 
Cupid,  Rodolph  dreaded  the  opinion  of  his  friend, 
should  he  get  inkling  of  the  change  of  purpose.  Sieg- 
fried's hope  was  to  see  Rodolph  not  only  become  a 
real  Emperor,  but  a  great  one,  reducing  his  powerful 
and  haughty  subjects,  the  Archbishops,  for  instance, 
to  their  proper  relation  to  the  Imoerial  Throne. 
The  Emperor  had  been  inspired  with  enthusiasm 
when  he  left  Frankfort,  resolving  to  fulfil  his  destiny, 
but  now  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  all  po- 
litical visions  had  dissolved  for  the  moment  because 
of  one  fleeting  glance  at  a  bapdsome  woman.  He 
knew  he  was  jeopardising  his  brilliant  future,  and  per- 
b^s  life  itself,  for  the  mere  chance  of  speaking  to  her, 
and  sitting  near  her.  But  he  was  twenty-eight,  and 
he  never  even  thought  of  turning  back. 

Conrad  had  nothing  new  to  tell  him  when  Rodolph 
entered  the  house  by  the  river,  and  the  Emperor  hur- 
ried him  away,  begging  him  to  make  his  visit  at  the 
balcony  as  brief  as  possible.  The  visit  was  indeed 
brief,  for  the  Emperor,  impatient  as  he  was,  had  hardly 
imagined  Conrad  at  the  Palace  when  the  bumping  of 
the  boat  underneath  the  house  annouii£pd  his  return. 
Conrad  came  up  through  the  trapdoor. 

"  Hilda  is  not  there,  my  Lord, '  he  said. 

"  Not  there  ?    Why  did  you  not  wait  ?    My  anxiety 
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has  brought  me  aere  early,  yet  I  could  have  sworn  I 
arrived  later  than  on  either  of  the  other  nights." 

"  It  is  later ;  therefore  I  wonder  what  has  detained 
her.  I  did  not  wait,  my  Lord,  but  thought  it  best  to 
return  and  let  you  know.     I  can  go  instantly  back." 

**  Do  so,  Conrad,  do  so.  She  may  be  waiting  for 
you  now." 

As  Conrad  was  about  to  depart  there  came  a  dis- 
tinct knock  at  the  door.  The  two  men  looked  at 
each  other,  Conrad  in  alarm,  Rodolph  with  an  ex- 

Sression  of  annoyance  in  his  face.  Much  as  he  loved 
is  friend,  the  Baron  was  the  last  person  on  earth 
whose  presence  he  desired  at  that  moment.  Not  even 
the  Archbishop  would  be  more  unwelcome. 

The  knock  was  repeated  with  some  emphasis. 

"  is  there  any  place  from  which  you  can  see  who 
knocks?  The  moon  shines  full  on  the  front  of  the 
house,"  whispered  Rodolph. 

"  Yes ;  through  the  shutters  of  that  boW'^hot  win- 
dow." 

"  Then  move  cautiously  to  reconnoitre.  We  will 
decide  how  to  act  when  we  know  who  is  there." 

Conrad  tip-toed  to  the  window,  peered  through,  and 
drew  back  with  a  suppressed  exclamation. 

"  It  is  the  Countess  Tekla  herself,"  he  cried. 
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The  Countess  Tekla  having  dismissed  her  waiting- 
maid,  sat  long  in  her  boudoir  overlooking  the  Moselle, 
and  thought  deeply  upon  the  question  that  the  girl 
had  brought  uppermost,  by  asking  if  the  Countess  had 
abandoned  all  purpose  of  making  an  excursion  on  the 
river.  Such  indeed  had  once  been  her  intention  if  the 
iron  Archbishop,  her  unrelenting  guardian,  persisted 
in  forcing  his  will  upon  her.  His  last  word  had  been 
given  her  the  day  the  Court  left  Treves,  and  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  she  should  hold  herself  in  readiness  to 
wed  Count  Bertrich  at  the  Cathedral  when  the  Court 
returned.  The  time  for  preparation  was  short,  and 
once  inside  the  walls  of  that  grim  city,  all  chance  of 
escape  would  be  cut  off.  Could  she  but  reach  Castle 
Thuron,  the  lofty  stronghold  of  her  uncle  Count 
Heinrich  the  Black,  on  the  Lower  Moselle,  she  felt 
that,  for  the  sake  of  kinship,  if  not  for  her  broad  lands, 
he  would  refuse  to  give  her  up  again  to  the  Archbishop 
and  to  this  abhorred  union  with  a  middle-aged  rufBan, 
who,  rumour  said,  had  murdered  his  first  wife. 

The  stern  Black  Count,  her  uncle,  she  had  never 
seen,  and  what  she  had  heard  of  htm  was  disquieting 
enough.  His  mailed  hand  was  heavy,  and  it  came 
down  with  crushing  force  on  all  who  opposed  his  will ; 
but  he  could  not  make  for  her  a  more  detested  match 
than  that  which  the  Archbishop  insisted  upon ;  and 
then  he  was  her  mother's  brother  ;  if  any  trace  of  soft- 
ness was  concealed  in  his  adamantine  nature  bis  niece 
might  perhaps  touch  it,  for  he  had  no  children  of  his 
own. 
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Yet  the  Countess  felt  that  in  setting  up  her  own 
will  against  that  of  her  guardian  she  was  doing  an  un- 
heard of,  unmaidenly  act  All  women  were  uius  dis- 
posed of.  How  came  it  that  rebellion  against  just 
authority  arose  in  her  heart  ?  She  could  not  herself 
account  for  this  strange  anomaly,  and  she  feared  that 
evil  lurked  somewhere  in  her  nature.  She  had  con- 
fessed this  feeling  to  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  he  had 
mildly,  reproachfully  censured  her  for  it,  placing  her 
under  penance  that  she  willingly  endured,  hoping  it 
would  bring  about  a  change ;  but  it  had  not,  and  she 
shuddered  every  time  the  battle-scarred  face  of  Count 
Bertrich  leered  upon  her.  The  Countess  knelt  before 
the  image  of  her  patron  saint  and  implored  help  ;  help 
to  decide ;  help  to  oppose ;  help  to  submit ;  but  the 
placid  saint  had  sent,  as  yet,  no  solution  of  the  problem. 

When  last  the  Archbishop  spoke,  he  spoke  as  one 
giving  final  decision  and  he  permitted  neither  reply 
nor  comment.  The  days  by  the  river  were  slippmg 
away  and  none  knew  how  soon  the  Archbishop  might 
suddenly  make  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Treves. 
Then  the  Cathedral,  and  the  wedding  procession  t 
Why  had  Hilda  spoken  of  the  river  and  the  skiff; 
that  wild  project  which  she  had  prayed  for  help  to 
put  out  of  her  mind  ?  Was  this  then  an  indication 
that  her  saint  had  come  to  a  decision  and  that  too  in 
her  favour?    It  certainly  seemed  so. 

She  resolved  to  seek  her  guardian,  throw  herself  at 
his  feet  and  implore  him  by  the  love  he  had  once  held 
for  her  father,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  Archbishop's 
service,  to  release  her  from  this  loathed  union.  She 
would  give  up  her  lands  willingly,  if  that  were  required, 
and  would  retire  to  a  convent  in  Treves,  or  to  any 
other  place  of  refuge  that  might  be  appointed. 

Arnold  von  Isenbei^  sat  in  a  chair  that  was  with 
difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  a  throne.  The 
back  rose  high  above  his  head,  and  at  the  top  was 
carved  in  gilded  relief  the  arms  of  the  Electorate, 
The  tail  pointed  coloured  windows  by  the  river,  cast 
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a  subdued  radiance  of  many  hues  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  polished  oaken  floor.  The  lofty  timbered 
roof  of  the  large  room  gave  the  apartment  the  appear- 
,  ance  of  a  chapel,  which  effect  was  heightened  by  an 
altar  at  one  end,  where  several  high  wax  candles 
bumed  unceasingly. 

Near  the  Ardibishop,  by  a  table,  sat  the  monkish 
secretary,  who  wrote  at  his  Lordship's  slow  dictation, 
orders  pertaining  to  business  both  ecclesiastical  and 
military.  At  the  door  of  the  room,  which  was  con- 
cealed by  a  heavy  crimson  curtain,  stood  two  fully- 
mailed  men-at-arms,  with  tall  pikes  upright,  whose 
ends  rested  on  the  polished  floor.  Near  them,  out  of 
hearing  of  the  Archbishop's  low  voice,  stood,  cap  in 
hand,  a  courier  equipped  for  riding,  evidently  await- 
ing the  despatches  which  the  monk  was  writing. 
Deep  silence  pervaded  the  great  room  and  each  per- 
son within  it  was  motionless,  save  only  the  monk,  who 
now  was  tying  the  despatches  into  bundles  and  sealing 
them  at  the  small  candle  which  burned  on  the  table 
beside  him. 

The  heavy  drapery  over  the  door  parted,  and  a 
retainer  entered  softly,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  curtain  until  a  scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  the 
Archbishop's  head  permitted  him  to  advance.  Dr(H>- 
ping  on  one  knee  before  the  seated  monarch,  he  said : 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop,  the  Countess  Tekla  begs  to 
be  admitted." 

The  Archbishop  made  no  reply,  and  the  messenger 
remained  on  his  knee.  The  despatches  were  given  to 
the  waiting  courier,  who  departed.  Then  his  Lordship 
said  curtly,  "  Admit  her." 

The  messenger,  rising,  went  to  the  door,  held  back 
the  curtains,  and  a  moment  later  there  glided  into 
the  room  the  Countess  Tekla,  who  stood  pale  against 
the  crimson  background.  The  Archbishop  regarded 
her  with  a  dark  and  menacing  look,  but  gave  no 
other  greeting.  Seeii^  no  motion  which  invited 
her  to  approadi,  the  giri,  after  standing  a  moment  or 
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two  ID  hesitation,  moved  swiftly  forward  and  sank 
down  before  the  throne. 

"  My  Lord,"  she  murmured  ;  then  agitation  seemed 
to  choke  her  utterance. 

"  If  you  come  here  to  kneel,"  swd  the  Archbishop, 
in  low,  deep  tones,  "  kneel  at  the  altar  yonder  and  not 
to  me.  While  you  are  there,  pray  that  the  saints 
bestow  upon  you  a  contrite  spirit." 

"  My  Lord,"  she  cried,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  take  my 
lands,  and  graciously  permit  me  to  retire  to  a  convent 
that  you  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  me." 

"  Your  lands  are  mine,  as  your  person  is  mine,  to 
di^ose  of  at  my  will,  unquestioned." 

"  My  Lordt  when  my  father  gave  my  guardianship 
to  you " 

"  I  hold  my  guardianship,  not  by  your  father's  will, 
but  through  the  reading  of  the  feudal  law.  Your 
father,  in  dutifully  testifying  that  his  wish  ran  parallel 
with  the  law,  set  an  example  which  his  daughter  may 
profitably  follow." 

"  I  wi^  to  follow  his  example.  I  wish  to  render 
up  to  you  all  lands  that  were  bis.  I  wish  to  devote 
my  poor  services  to  Mother  Church." 

"  Your  poor  services  shall  be  given  where  I  bestow 
them.  Betake  yourself  to  your  apartments,  and  come 
not  here  again  until  you  bring  with  you  a  bending 
will  and  an  unrebellious  spirit." 

"  My  lord  guardian,  I  do  beseech  you  to  hear  me." 

"  I  have  heard  enough  and  too  much,"  said  the 
Archbishop  sternly.  "  Write,"  he  added  to  the  secre- 
tary:  '"To  Count  Bertrich.  Hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness to  wed  the  Countess  Tekla  in  the  chapel  of  our 
summer  palace  two  days  hence— on  Friday  at  mid- 
day.'" 

The  Countess  rose  to  her  feet,  the  colour  mounting 
to  her  cheek  and  brow. 

"  My  Lord,"  she  cried,  a  ring  of  indignation  in  her 
voice,  "add  to  that  a  request  that  the  Count  dis- 
close to  you  the  cause  of  his  first  wife's  death,  so  that 
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you  may  judge  whether  he  is  a  fit  person  to  entrust 
with  a  second." 

"  You  may  question  him  regarding  that  after  mar- 
riage. I  have  ever  understood  that  a  man  will  grant 
information  to  his  bride  which  he  risks  peril  of  his 
soul  by  concealing  from  his  confessor.  To  your  apart- 
ments, obstinate  woman ;  there  is  but  brief  space  to 
prepare  for  the  festivities." 

"  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  bid  you  beware.  It  is  feudal 
law  that  you  may  dispose  of  my  hand  as  you  will ; 
but  by  feudal  law  I  also  have  the  right  to  make  choice 
instead  of  a  convent  and  forfeiture  of  my  lands." 

"  Despatch  that  message  to  Count  Bertrich,"  said 
the  Elector  to  his  secretary. 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop,  I  will  appeal  to  our  Holy 
Father,  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Emperor." 

"  Do  so.  We  will  marry  you  first,  and  should  we 
have  made  a  mistake  our  Holy  Father  hath  ample 
power  to  remedy  it.  And  now,  madame,  your  audi* 
ence  is  ended." 

The  Countess  retired  to  her  apartments,  knelt  be. 
fore  the  image  of  her  saint  and  prayed  for  guidance. 
She  was  in  some  doubt  that  the  harsh  old  man  would 
insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  his  threat,  and  she  had 
hope  that  he  would  send  for  her  to  tell  her  so,  but 
no  message  came  from  him.  Tekla  slept  little  that 
night,  and  going  down  to  early  mass  she  saw  the 
chapel  already  decorated  for  the  dreaded  ceremony, 
the  workmen  having  evidently  spent  the  night  in  pre. 
paring  it. 

The  floral  wreaths,  the  loops  of  white  flowers  breath- 
ing  sweetness  and  perfume,  typical  of  love,  joy  and 
happiness,  seemed  in  such  ghastly  contrast  to  the 
reality,  that  their  simple  presence  did  more  to  decide 
the  girl  than  all  the  other  influences  which,  on  that 
eventful  day,  helped  to  shape  her  conduct. 

She  resolved  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Archbishop ;  seek  refuge  in  the  castle  of  her  uncle, 
and  from  that  haven  send  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  and 
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also  to  the  Emperor.  The  only  question  vna  now 
that  of  means.  Castle  Thuron  was  on  the  Moselle ; 
the  river  was  swift ;  she  knew  little  of  the  geography 
of  the  country,  but  she  was  aware  that  the  roads  by 
the  stream  were  bad,  and  she  doubted  if  they  extended 
all  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  the  Rhine. 
Could  she  once  get  several  hours  start,  on  that  rapid 
current,  the  chances  of  being  overtaken  were  slight. 

While  the  Countess  had  full  confidence  in  her  maid 
Hilda,  she  thought  it  better  not  to  confide  her  plans 
to  any  one.  Huda  would  be  sure  to  tell  her  lover, 
and  that  young  man  might  at  the  very  outset  refuse 
to  undertake  so  perilous  a  voyage. 

Then  if  Hilda  were  cross-questioned  and  became 
frightened,  she  could  not  confess  what  she  did  not 
know.  In  the  case  of  failure  Tekla  wished  to  face  all 
the  results  of  her  rebellion  alone,  and  leave  herself 
the  right  to  say  that  none  other  knew  of  her  purpose. 
Questioning  Hilda,  and  finding  she  had  learned  where 
Conrad  lived,  the  Countess,  with  the  natural  craft  of 
her  sex,  made  preparations  calculated  to  bafHe  her  pur- 
suers, temporarily  at  least.  When  darkness  set  in, 
she  requested  Hilda  to  lay  out  for  her  the  costume 
she  usually  wore.  This  costume  she  astonished  Hilda 
hy  asking  ber  to  put  on.  When  the  tire-woman  had 
thus  arrayed  herself  the  two  looked  like  sisters,  and 
Hilda  laughed  merrily  at  the  transformation,  which 
caused  even  the  Countess,  anxious  as  she  was,  to 
smile. 

"  Now  listen  attentively,  Hilda,  and  act  with  cir- 
cumspection. I  have  reason  for  wishing  you  to  be 
mistaken  for  me  to-night.  You  will  put  on  this  heavy 
veil  so  that  none  may  see  your  face.  Go  quietly 
through  the  Palace  and  pass  the  guards  without  speak, 
ing  to  any  or  looking  at  any.  Avoid  meeting  three 
persons  at  all  hazards ;  return  at  once  if  you  see  one  or 
other  of  them,  and  hie  forth  again  as  soon  as  danger  is 
past.  These  three  are  the  Archbishop,  Count  Bertrich, 
and  the  monk  who  Is  his  Lordship's  secretary.    The 
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guards  will  not  stop  you  nor  speak  to  you,  thinking  it 
is  I  who  pass.  Once  outside, .  see  that  you  are  not 
followed,  then  get  you  to  Conrad's  house  and  bid 
him  instantly  to  take  you  in  his  boat  to  the  water> 
steps  of  the  Palace,  where  I  will  await  you." 

"  Conrad  spoke  of  another  to  help  him  with  the 
boat;  should  he  be  absent  shall  Coniad  search  for 
him,  my  Lady  ?  " 

"  No.  If  he  is  there,  bring  him ;  if  he  is  not,  come 
instantly  without.  But  first  you  must  come  with  me 
to  the  water-door  and  bolt  the  door  when  I  am  out 
upon  the  steps." 

"  But  how  shall  we  return,  my  Lady  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  thee  more  r^arding  our  return  when 
we  are  in  the  boat." 

Hilda  barred  her  lady  out,  which  seemed  a  strange 
proceeding,  then,  safely  reached  without  question  or 
following,  the  door  of  Baron  Siegfried,  where  slie 
knocked  twice. 
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THE  FUGHT  OF  THE  COUNTESS. 

"  It  13  the  Countess  Tekla  herself,"  cried  Conrad,  at 
the  window. 

"  Then  unbar  at  once  and  do  not  keep  her  waiting," 
commanded  the  Emperor,  e^erly. 

The  bolts  were  instantly  drawn  back  and  the  door 
thrown  open. 

"  Oh,  Conrad,"  whispered  Hilda,  flinging  the  veil 
over  her  Moulder,  thus  disclosing  her  face.  She  paused 
in  the  midst  of  her  speech  when  she  saw  a  stranger 
standing  there. 

"  It  is  Hilda,"  said  Conrad,  to  the  Emperor.  "  Why 
do  you  masquerade  as  the  Countess,  Hilda?" 

"  It  was  her  ladyship's  wish.  Vou  are  to  take  me 
in  the  boat  with  you  immediately.  The  Countess 
awaits  us  at  the  watersteps." 

The  trap-door  was  open,  and  the  Emperor  descended, 
saying,  hastily,  "  Come,  Conrad." 

"  He  is  no  boatman,"  whispered  Hilda,  holding  back 
in  alarm.     "  Who  is " 

"  Hush  1 "  breathed  Conrad,  "  trust  to  me  and  come." 

An  instant  later  the  boat  was  pushed  out  with  its 
three  passengers,  moving  swiftly  and  silently  down  the 
stream,  propelled  by  the  lusty  but  noiseless  strokes  of 
Conrad's  paddle.  As  they  approached  the  watersteps 
it  seemed  at  first  that  no  one  was  there,  but  as  Conrad 
with  outstretched  arm  placed  hard  on  the  stone  stair< 
way  and  brought  the  boat  to  a  stand,  the  shadowy 
form  of  the  Countess  came  away  from  the  closed  door 
and  a  whisper  breathed  the  name  of  Hilda.  Hilda  re- 
sponded reassuringly,  and  the  Countess  came  down 
the  steps,  Rodolph  standing  and  handing  her  into  the 
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boat  with  a  deference  that  the  lady  was  too  much  agi- 
tated to  notice.  Her  small  hand,  lightly  touching  his 
as  she  stepped  into  the  boat,  sent  a  thrill  through  him 
such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before.  The  Count- 
ess sat  down  with  her  back  toward  him,  facing  Hilda 
and  Conrad. 

"  Now,  good  rowers,"  she  said,  breathing  quickly, 
"keep  within  the  shadow  of  the  bank  until  we  are 
sure  to  have  escaped  espionage,  then  I  shall  have  fur- 
ther instructions,  and  remember  that  if  you  work  well 
and  silently  I  shall  reward  you  beyond  your  hopes." 

"  May  that  prove  true  in  my  case,"  said  Rodolph  to 
himself. 

The  huge  Palace  seemed  to  float  to  the  west ;  the 
moon  shone  brightly,  but  there  was  shadow  enough 
thrown  by  the  low  bank  to  conceal  the  voyagers  not 
only  from  chance  wayfarers,  should  there  be  any, 
which  was  unlikely,  but  also  from  each  other.  The 
summer  night  was  warm,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind 
rippled  the  surface  of  the  river.  Now  and  then  some 
waterfowl,  disturbed  by  their  approach,  plashed  two  or 
three  times,  beating  wing  against  water,  until  it  rose 
with  a  cry  and  soared  away  into  the  night. 

They  had  made  down  the  river  for  nearly  an  hour 
when  Conrad  began  murmuring  to  Hilda,  who  sat  next 
him. 

"  The  Countess  does  not  know  how  swift  this  river 
Is,"  he  said.  "  We  will  not  get  back  in  a  week  if  we 
go  much  further.  If  it  had  been  up  the  stream  time 
would  matter  little,  but  down " 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  the  Countess. 

"He  fears  we  cannot  return  betimes  if  we  go  fur- 
ther.    The  current  is  fleet  to  row  against." 

"  Conrad,"  said  the  Countess,  bending  towards  him, 
"  we  go  not  back,  but  forward.  Seek  the  speediest 
part  of  the  river,  and  guide  the  boat  into  it.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Castle  Thuron  near  the  Rhine." 

Both  Hilda  and  Conrad  gave  utterance  to  exdamar 
tions  of  astonishment  and  alarm. 
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"But  the  Archbishop?"  cried  Hilda. 

"  But  my  master  I "  groaned  Conrad. 

"  The  Archbi^op  wOl  follow  us  in  hot  naste  when 
he  finds  us  gone,  Hilda,  which  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore  noontide  to-morrow,  therefore  must  Conrad  per- 
suade the  swift  stream  to  aid  his  stout  arms." 

"The  boat  is  not  mine,"  said  Conrad,  "and  I  have. 
left  my  master  without  his  sanction." 

"  I  will  amply  reward  your  master  for  the  losing  of 
his  boat,  and  you  for  the  guiding  of  it.  Both  you 
and  your  comrade  will  I  take  into  my  employ,  and 
neither  shall  lose  by  the  transfer." 

"  Will  you  stand  for  me  against  my  master  as  you 
did  before,  my  Lord,"  cried  Conrad,  in  great  alarm  at 
the  possible  consequences  of  his  desertion  from  a  mas- 
ter who  brooked  no  excuse." 

"  My  Lord  I "  cried  the  Countess,  half-rising  and 
looking  round  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  boat- 
man, on  whom  the  moonlight  now  fell,  showing  that 
he  had  removed  his  cap,  and  was  bowing  to  her. 

"  I  pray  you,  madame,  do  not  stand,  for  this  boat  is 
but  unsteady  at  best.  I  beg  you  not  to  be  alarmed, 
for  I  shall  be  as  faithful  to  your  behests  as  Conrad 
here,  and  no  man  can  give  himself  higher  warrant." 

"  What  lord  are  you,  or  are  you  one  ?  " 

"  Conrad,  in  his  excitement,  gives  me  title  to  which 
I  make  no  claim,  exaggerating  my  importance  because 
of  some  influence  I  have  exerted  on  his  behalf  with 
his  master." 

"  What  is  your  name  and  quality,  for  I  see  you  arc 
no  waterman  ?  " 

"I  am  sorely  disappointed  to  hear  you  say  so, 
madame,  for  I  hoped  to  make  good  my  reputation  as 
waterman  by  my  work  to-night.  My  name  is  Rodolph, 
and  none  who  know  me  willdeny  I  am  a  gentleman." 

"Are  you  German  ?" 

"As  German  as  the  Emperor  and  a  fellow-country- 
man of  his." 

"  You  are  a  Swiss  adventurer,  then  ?  " 
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"A!l  men  have  a  touch  of  the  adventurer  about 
them  :  I  not  more  than  others,  I  hope." 

"  Why  are  you  here  disguised  a3  a  boatman  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  di^uised,  but  in  my  ordinary  dress — 
the  costume  in  which  I  have  appeared  these  few  days 
past  in  Treves.  The  house  by  the  river,  of  which 
Conrad  is  caretaker,  belongs  to  my  friend,  who  is  Con- 
rad's master.  It  happenwi  that  I  was  there  when 
your  tire-woman  came  in  real  disguise,  and  when  I 
heard  that  you  awaited  the  boat  on  the  watersteps  of 
the  Palace  I  felt  sure  something  more  serious  than  an 
excursion  by  moonlight  was  intended,  although  Con- 
rad suspected  nothing.  I  came,  therefore,  thinking 
you  might  perhaps  need  the  help  of  a  good  sword,  and 
that  sword  I  now  lay  at  your  feet." 

"  I  need  a  swift  paddle  rather  than  the  best  of 
swords.     My  safety  lies  in  flight,  and  not  in  fighting." 

"  My  services  as  oarsman  are  also  at  your  disposal, 
madame.  I  trust  that  in  your  presence  there  will  be 
no  need  for  swordsmanship ;  but  should  such  necessity 
arise  a  stout  blade  is  not  to  be  despised." 

The  Countess  mused  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
evidently  disquieted  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger,  yet 
well  aware  that  if  he  proved  true  and  staunch  his  help 
might  be  invaluable.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
question  Conrad  about  him  in  his  presence,  for  she 
saw  he  was  a  gentleman,  as  he  had  asserted,  but  a  fear 
arose  that  he  might  be  some  adherent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, intent  on  furthering  his  own  interests  by  de- 
livering her  into  the  hands  of  his  Lordship's  minions. 
She  knew  that  at  various  posts  along  the  river,  com- 
panies of  the  Archbishop's  troops  were  stationed — at 
Bruttig,  at  Cochem,  and  elsewhere ;  he  could,  at  the 
moment  of  passing  any  one  of  these  places,  give  the 
alarm  which  would  result  in  her  immediate  capture. 
He  was  armed  and  Conrad  wal  not,  therefore  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  him  even  if  no 
help  were  at  hand.  Still  anything  was  better  than  un- 
certainty, and  she  resolved  to  act  at  once.    The  river 
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now  ran  between  high  hills,  densely  wooded  from  top 
to  water's  edge.  If  he  could  be  put  off  it  were  better 
to  disembark  him  in  a  wilderness  like  this,  than  at 
some  settlement  where  he  had  opportunity  of  raising 
the  hue  and  cry  of  pursuit.  Yet  she  did  not  wish  to 
leave  him  to  starve  or  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
boars  roaming  an  almost  unlimited  forest.  The  per- 
plexing part  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  fact  that  if  he 
were  a  spy  and  a  traitor  he  might  refuse  to  land,  while 
if  be  were  a  true  man  he  would  rid  them  of  his  com- 
pany when  he  saw  that  it  was  not  wanted. 

The  Countess  leaned  forward  and  spoke  to  Conrad. 

"  Do  you  know  this  river  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  as  far  as  Cochem,  my  lady." 

"  Where  are  we  now,  think  you  ?  " 

"  We  are  some  two  leagues  above  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Boveris." 

Turning  to  Rodolph.  she  said : 

"  Is  the  Archbishop  your  over-lord  ?  " 

"  No,  madame.  I  am  a  free  man,  owing  allegiance 
to  none." 

"Not  to  the  Emperor?" 

"To  the  Emperor,  of  course,  but  to  none  other." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from,  and  how  long  have  you 
been  in  Treves  ?  " 

"  I  came  from  Frankfort  some  three  or  four  days 
since,  and  never  saw  Treves  before." 

"  You  came  to  seek  service  with  the  Archbishop 
perhaps  ?  " 

"  No,  madame.  I  am  a  student  as  well  as  soldier. 
I  came  merely  to  inform  myself  regarding  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  so  celebrated  and  ancient  a  city 
as  Treves." 

"Know  you  who  I  am?" 

"You  are  the  Countess  Tekla,  ward  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  and  niece  of  Count  Heinrich,  to  whose 
Castle  of  Thuron  you  are  now  betaking  yourself." 

'•  You  are  well  informed.  For  what  object  did  you 
gather  this  knowledge  ?  " 
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"  I  sat  on  horseback  outside  the  North  Gate,  having 
just  arrived  from  Frankfort,  when  the  Archbishop 
and  his  train  passed  through  on  their  way  to  the 
summer  palace.  I  saw  you  riding  by  his  side,  and 
discovered  who  you  were." 

"  Were  you  similariy  inquisitive  regarding  the  other 
ladies  of  the  Court?  " 

"  I  saw  no  others,  madame." 

The  Countess  seemed  taken  aback  by  this  reply  and 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  she  said, 
with  deep  displeasure  in  her  voice : 

"  I  distrust  you,  sir.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  as 
you  say,  you  are  aware  that  none  such  thrusts  himself 
uninvited  into  a  lady's  presence.  I  ask  you,  therefore, 
to  leave  us." 

"  I  am  truly  grieved,  madame,  to  refuse  your 
slightest  request,  but  I  will  not  leave  you  until  I  see 
you  safely  at  the  gate  of  Castle  Thuron." 

This  refusal  at  once  confirmed  all  the  fears  the 
Countess  had  entertained.  With  rising  anger  she 
cried: 

"  Not  to  the  gates  of  Thuron  will  you  deliver  me, 
but  to  the  Archbishop's  troops  at  Bruttig,  and  then 
return  to  Treves  for  your  reward." 

Having  said  this  she  did  what  any  girl  of  nineteen 
might  have  been  expected  to  do — she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept. 

"  Madame,"  said  Rodolph,  "  forgive  me.  I  may 
have  overrated  my  ability  to  serve  you  in  the  future, 
but  I  see  there  is  no  doubt  I  cause  you  present  dis* 
tress.  I  will  at  once  do  as  you  desire.  Conrad,  draw 
the  boat  toward  the  northern  shore." 

When  the  craft  touched  the  bank  Rodolph  sprang 
on  a  rock  that  jutted  into  the  stream.  Before  leaving 
the  skiS  he  slipped  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  where  he  had  been  seated.  On 
landing  he  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  and  flung 
it  to  Conrad,  saying,  "  Use  that  only  when  you  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  but  trust,  unless  something  un- 
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foreseen  occurs,  to  the  paddle.  Keep  the  boat  in  the 
swiftest  part  of  the  current  and  stop  question  for 
none.  And  now,  away  with  all  speed,  getting  as  far 
down  the  river  as  possible  before  daybreak." 

Conrad  looked  stupidly  from  the  sword  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  up  to  its  owner  standing  on  the 
rock,  not  comprehending  at  first  what  had  happened 
or  was  about  to  happen.  When  the  situation  broke 
upon  him  he  cried : 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  desert  us,  my  Lord  7  " 
Rodolph  gave  no  answer,  but  the  Countess,  drying 
her  tears,  made  reply  to  him. 
"  It  is  ray  wish  that  he  leave  us,  Conrad." 
"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Conrad,  stoutly,  "  I  re- 
turn to  Treves.     I  have  put  my  neck  in  a  halter  only 
on  the  assurance  of  his  Lordship  that  the  rope  be  not 
pulled.     If  my  surety  is  gone,  then  will  the  halter 
t^hten.    Not  an  inch  further  down  the  Moselle  do  I 

fo ;  in  truth,  we  are  much  too  far  already,  and  God 
nows  what  time  we  shall  see  Treves  again,  against 
this  current." 

"  Tell  your  fellow,"  said  the  Countess,  imperiously,  to 
Hilda,  "  that  he  must  complete  the  task  he  has  be^n. 
He  will  obey  you,  even  though  he  refuse  orders  m>m 
me,  and  I  mil  protect  him  at  the  journey's  end." 

'*  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lady,"  cried  Hilda,  in  despair, 
torn  between  love  for  her  lover  and  loyalty  to  her 
mistress,  "  why  cannot  we  go  on  as  we  began?  What 
needs  this  lord  to  be  sent  thus  adnft  in  the  forest, 
weaponless?  " 

"  We  want  not  his  weapon  ;  our  safety,  as  he  him- 
self says,  is  in  flight.  Give  back  the  sword,  Conrad. 
I  will  protect  you." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lady,"  replied  Conrad,  with  sullen 
stubbomess,  "  but  how  you  can  protect  me  when  you 
are  flying  for  your  own  safety  I  cannot  comprehend. 
The  one  who  can  protect  me  and  who  has  done  so, 
stands  on  the  bank,  and  either  he  comes  again  into 
the  boatf  or  I  go  back  to  Treves.  The  fewer  words 
that  are  spoken  the  less  time  there  is  lost." 
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The  Countess  Telda  was  quick  in  her  decisions. 
She  turned  to  the  young  man  standing  silent  in  the 
moonlight  upon  the  rock.  She  could  not  but  see 
what  a  handsome  manly  fellow  he  was,  and  at  the 
sight  of  him  her  fears  regarding  his  loyalty  diminished, 
in  spite  of  herself,  although  she  strove  in  her  own 
mind  to  justify  her  action. 

"  My  Lord,  as  they  persist  in  calling  you,  in  derision 
of  your  disclaimer,  you  see  my  crew  has  mutinied  on 
your  account.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  return  to 
your  place." 

"  Countess,"  answered  Rodolph,  "  more  great  enter- 
prises have  been  wrecked  through  mutiny  within  the 
ranks,  than  because  of  the  enemy  without.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  by  one  we  are 
proud  to  serve  freely,  therefore,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
turning I  must  ask  you  to  withdraw  the  imputation 
you  cast  upon  me." 

"  I  do  withdraw  it.  Have  you  further  terms  to 
make  now  that  you  see  me  helpless  ?  " 

"  I  shall  take  advantage  of  your  helplessness  to  Im- 
pose one  more  condition.  I  am  to  be  captain  of  this 
expedition,  my  power  being  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned. You,  not  less  than  they,  are  to  be  under  my 
orders,  which  must  be  obeyed  promptly  and  implicitly. 
Do  you  agree  ?  " 

"  Having  no  choice,  I  agree." 

"  Countess,  as  you  will,  when  your  expedition  suc- 
ceeds, make  generous  amends  for  the  present  un- 
graciousness of  your  acceptance,  I  am  content  to  wait 
for  commendation  until  then.  Conrad,  give  me  the 
sword.  Hilda,  sit  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
Conrad  will  fling  his  cloak  about  your  shoulders. 
Countess,  my  cloak  will  form  but  an  inefficient  carpet, 
still  'tis  better  than  naught.  Lay  your  head  in  Hilda's 
lap,  and  your  own  cloak  shall  be  your  coverlet.  So. 
Now  to  sleep.    Conrad,  strike  out  for  mid-stream." 

Propelled  by  the  sturdy  strokes  of  both,  the  boat 
shot  out  from  under  cover  of  the  land  and   re-com' 
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menced  its  fapid  voyage  down  the  river.  Now  and 
then  a  sleeping  village  was  passed,  and  once  disaster 
was  narrowly  averted  when  Conrad's  quick  eye  recog- 
nised the  floating  logs  which  upheld  the  linked  loops 
of  chain  that  stretched  across  the  river  below  a  robber 
castle. 

This  obstruction  was  intended  to  stop  boats  of 
deeper  draught  than  the  light  skiff,  and  compel  their 
owners  to  pay  reluctant  tribute  to  the  lord  of  the 
castle.  The  skiff  passed  midway  between  two  of  the 
lo^  and  floated  over  the  submerged  chain  in  safety. 

The  banks  on  either  hand  were  high,  almost  moun- 
tainous, and  those  on  the  northern  side  were  clothed 
with  vines  nearly  to  the  summit. 

The  moon  sank  behind  the  bills  and  for  a  time  the 
darkness  was  intense,  rendering  navigation  a  matter 
of  some  skill  and  alertness,  not  without  a  spice  of 
danger.  Both  the  Countess  and  Hilda  slept  peace- 
fully and  neither  man  spoke.  Only  an  infrequent 
plash  of  paddle,  or  the  lonely  cry  of  a  disturbed  water- 
fowl, or  n^ht-bird,  broke  the  stillness. 

At  last  the  short  summer  night  gave  token  of  end- 
ing. The  lightening  surface  of  the  water  first  heralded 
the  approach  of  dawn,  then  the  stars  began  to  dim 
over  the  eastern  hills,  and  a  faint,  ever-spreading  sug- 
gestion of  grey  crept  up  the  sky  beyond. 

Rodolph  ventured  on  a  sigh  of  relief  and  weariness 
as  the  light  increased  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
lessened,  but  he  soon  saw  they  were  merely  exchang- 
ing danger  of  one  kind  for  danger  of  another,  as  an 
early  man-at-arms  on  the  right  bank  espying  him, 
loudly  commanded  them  to  draw  in  and  explain  them> 
selves,  which  command,  being  unheeded,  he  forthwith 

f>lanted  stake  in  ground,  strung  his  cross-bow  and 
aunched  a  bolt  at  them  in  such  hurry  that  it  fell  use- 
lessly short  and  was  a  good  bolt  lost.  By  the  time 
the  second  was  ready,  the  skiff  and  its  occupants  were 
hopelessly  out  of  range. 

But  the  cry  of  the  challenger  had  awakened  the 
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Countess,  who  sat  up  to  see  the  red  rim  of  the  sun 
breaking  out  above  the  hills  and  flooding  the  vall^ 
with  golden  Ught 

"  J^  we  nearly  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  not,  answered  Rodolph.  "  In  truth,  I 
know  not  where  we  are.  Is  it  still  far  to  Thuron, 
Conrad  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  yet  half-way.  It  is,  I  judge,  but  seven 
hours  since  we  left  Treves,  and  if,  with  this  current 
and  our  own  work,  we  have  sped  two  leagues  an  hour 
we  have  done  well.  That  gives  us  fourteen  leagues 
accomplished.  From  Treves  to  Thuron  is  somewhere 
about  thirty-four  leagues,  so  there  must  be  twenty 
at  least  before  us. 

The  Countess  gave  a  cry  of  despair.  "  Is  it  then  so 
far?  I  thought  we  would  reach  the  castle  by  day- 
break. Have  we  passed  the  Archbishop's  palace  at 
Cochem  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lady.  Cochem  is  but  six  short  leagues 
from  Thuron." 

"Is  it  your  wish,  madame,  to  stop  at  Cochem?" 
asked  Rodolph. 

"Oh  no,  no.  Anywhere  but  there.  I  am  well 
known  to  all  about  the  palace." 

"  But  none  would  have  the  right  to  detain  you." 

"  Not  the  right  perhaps,  but  the  power.  To  see  me 
travel  thus,  without  fitting  escort,  would  be  sure  to 
arouse  suspicion,  and  the  custodian  of  the  palace 
might  well  take  it  upon  himself  to  hold  me  there  until 
he  knew  the  Archbishop's  pleasure." 

"  We  must  have  food.  Conrad,  know  you  of  any 
inn  further  on?" 

"  There  are  no  inns  alone  the  Moselle  except  at 
Bnittig  and  Cochem ;  I  thmk  there  is  a  house  at 
each  place  where  soldiers  drink  and  boatmen  eat  and 
lodge." 

"  How  far  is  Bnittig  from  here  ?  " 

"  About  ten  leagues,  my  Lord." 

"  That  is  five  hours  at  this  going.  What  soldiers 
are  at  Bruttig?" 
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"  The  followers  of  Count  Winnebufff,  those  of  the 
Count  of  Beilstein,  and  soldiers  of  the  Archbishop." 

"  If  the  Archbishop's  soldiers  are  there  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  stop,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  protection  lies  in  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  there.  Your  flight,  in  alt  Ukelihood,  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  Treves;  we  have  many 
hours  the  start  of  pursuit,  and  arc  not  likely  to  be 
overtaken.  Still  we  shall  not  stop  there,  if  food  can 
be  procured  elsewhere." 

When  the  sun  was  two  hours  high,  they  drew  In  at 
a  village  on  the  northern  bank,  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
the  vineyard-covered  hill.  Here  they  rested  for  an 
hour  and  broke  their  fast  in  a  fashion.  Nothing  but 
the  coarsest  of  black  bread  could  be  obtained,  with 
some  flagons  of  inferior  white  wine.  The  river  was 
now  broader  and  the  current  less  swift,  so  that  pro- 
gress was  more  slow  than  had  been  the  case  during 
the  n^ht.  In  addition,  they  had  frequently  to  creep 
close  to  the  bank  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  escape 
observation,  and  this  delayed  them.  Consequently  the 
sun  was  well  past  meridian  when  Brutttg,  with  the 
Castle  above  it  came  into  sight,  and  all  in  the  boat 
were  ravenously  hungry. 

"  We  will  halt  here  and  dine,"  said  Rodolph,  "  I 
think  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  I  have  a  passport,  and 
I  am  a  merchant  from  Frankfort,  journeying  from 
Treves  to  Coblentz.  You,  madame,  arc  my — my  sis- 
ter, and  these  two  are  our  servants.  It  is  well  to 
remember  this  if  we  are  questioned  separately.  You, 
Conrad,  will  wait  by  the  boat,  and  I  will  have  food 
and  wine  sent  to  you.  Countess,  I  shall  escort  you  to 
the  inn  and  Hilda  will  wait  upon  you.  Much  depends 
on  acting  naturally  and  showing  no  anxiety." 

The  Countess  made  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  Conrad,  with  a  stroke  of  his  paddle,  turned 
his  boat  towards  the  sloping  beach  that  ran  along  the 
river  in  front  of  the  little  town. 
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Bruttig  consisted  of  a  row  of  houses  facing  the 
river,  some  few  hundred  feet  back  from  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  row,  near  the  landing,  which  was  rudely 
paved  with  round  stones,  stood  the  inn,  a  sufficiently 
forbidding-looking  square  structure,  with  an  arched 
gateway  in  front,  apparently  leading  to  a.  courtyard. 
The  gates  could  be  dosed  at  ntgbt,  and  doubtless 
were,  so  that,  in  a  way,  the  inn  might  be  successfully 
defended  from  assault  should  necessity  arise,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  those  troublous  times. 

The  bewildering  mixed  jurisdiction  of  the  place, 
governed  as  it  was  by  no  less  than  three  over-lords, 
the  Count  of  Winneburg,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  the  Count  of  Beilstein,  was  shown  by  the  different 
uniforms  of  the  men-at-arms  who  now,  in  groups  or 
siiigly,  watched  the  landing  of  the  party  from  the  skiff. 

The  three  Captains,  who  represented  the  three  over- 
lords  of  Bruttig,  were  lounging  round  the  doorway 
of  the  inn,  watching  the  landing  of  the  mysterious 
boatload.  Such  a  frail  craft  coming  down  the  Moselle 
was  an  unusual  sight,  and  naturally  attracted  the  at 
tention  of  the  three  officers,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  excel- 
lent friends,  except  when  a  fight  was  in  prt^rress,  and 
some  question  of  jurisdiction  came  up  that  had  to  be 
argued  on  the  spot  with  two-handed  swords.  They 
referred  to  each  other  by  the  titles  of  their  chiefs, 
each  man,  being  spoken  to  by  his  comrades  as  the 
Archbishop,  Beilstein,  or  Winneburg. 

"  What  nave  we  here.  Elector  ?  "  asked  the  Captain 
who  commanded  the  forces  of  Count  Winnebui^. 
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"That  is  for  our  comrade  Beilstein  to  answer; 
this  motley  crew  belongs  to  him.  You  had  the  last 
boat-load  to  exact  tribute  from,  and  I  the  one  before. 
I  am  glad  that  it  falls  upon  Beilstein  to  deal  with  wo- 
men, for  such  traffic  befits  not  the  Church,"  replied 
the  Captain  of  Treves.  The  Captain  of  Beilstein,  a 
tall,  powerful,  swarthy  man  in  full  armour,  twirled  his 
black  moustache,  which  spread  across  his  cheeks  like 
a  pair  of  ravens'  wings,  and  gazed  down  at  the  landing 
party. 

"  There  is  this  to  be  said,  they  give  us  little  trouble 
in  bringing  them  ashore,  but  are,  apparently,  about  to 
walk  confidently  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  remarked 
Beilstein,  "  which  seems  to  argue  that  they  are  water- 
fowl, little  worth  the  plucking." 

"  Rather  that  they  know  not  whither  they  are 
bound,"  su^ested  the  Elector.  "The  young  spark 
hands  my  lady  from  the  boat  with  something  of  an 
air  about  him  that  was  not  caught  in  trading  booths, 
and  the  girl  stepped  daintily  out  upon  the  cobbles  in  a 
manner  that  suggests  the  Court.  If  she  improves  on 
closer  inspection,  Beilstein,  you  are  in  luck.  Would 
there  were  three  women  instead  of  two." 

"  They  are  sufficient  as  it  is,"  said  Winneburg,  with 
a  chuckle,  "  for  the  Church  has  just  disclaimed  all 
desire  for  such  merchandise." 

•'  Ho,  within  there.  Host,"  cried  Beilstein,  through 
the  gateway.  "  Here  comes  gentle  custom  for  thine 
inn,  and  you  are  not  by  to  welcome  it." 

In  response  to  his  call  a  short  burly  sullen-looking 
man,  with  bullet  head,  came  out  and  stood  under  the 
arch,  looking  at  the  group  ascending  from  the  river, 
but  as  there  was  little  pleasure  in  his  gaze  he  probably 
expected  small  profit  from  their  approach. 

Rodolph  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  four  men,  bowed 
slightly  to  the  three  officers,  who  took  no  notice  of  his 
salutation,  and  addressing  the  host,  said : 

"  This  lady  desires  a  room  where  she  may  rest  un- 
molested after  her  journey.    Let  such  refreshment  as 
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you  have  be  instantly  prepared.  The  lady  will  lunch 
in  her  room,  and  I  will  eat  wherever  pleases  you. 
Send  as  speedily  as  possible,  food  and  wine  to  my  ser- 
vant, who  remains  with  my  boat  by  the  landing." 

The  host  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  lowering 
look  upon  the  officers,  as  if  waiting  for  word  from  one 
or  all  of  them. 

"  You  hear  his  Lordship's  commands,  I  hope,"  roared 
Beilstein,  "  the  best  in  the  house  for  the  lady  and 
that  without  delay.  The  gentleman  will  doubtless 
wish  to  remain  here  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
three  good  fellows." 

The  innkeeper,  telling  the  Countess  briefly  to  follow 
him,  led  the  way  within.  Rodolph  was  about  to 
enter  the  court-yard,  when  the  stalwart  Captain 
blocked  his  way,  standing  with  feet  set  wide  apart  be- 
fore him. 

"  Friend,"  began  the  Captain,  genially,  "  we  fall 
on  turbelant  times,  when  each  man  is  suspicious  of 
his  neighbour.  You  have  little  objection,  doubtless, 
to  inform  us  who  you  are  and  why  you  travel." 

"None  at  all,"  replied  Rodolph.  "  I  am  a  merchant 
of  Frankfort ;  I  journeyed  to  Treves,  transacted  there 
my  business  and  am  now  returning  to  Frankfort  by 
way  of  Coblentz." 

"  And  the  lady  ?  " 

"  The  lady  is  my  sister.  The  two  with  us  are  our 
servants." 

"  You  have  little  room  in  your  craft  for  merchan- 
dise." 

"  We  came  to  Treves  on  horseback  by  the  Roman 
road,  the  merchandise  carried  by  mules.  It  is  now 
sold  and  thus  I  return  empty-handed." 

"  Not  entirely  empty-handed,  I  trust,  for  you  must 
have  received  something  by  way  of  honest  recompense 
for  honest  merchandise.  If  you  sent  your  gold  back 
to  Frankfort  by  the  way  the  goods  came,  and  now 
journey  down  the  Moselle  with  barely  enough  to  pay 
the  innkeeper  here  for  what  you  have  of  him,  that,  I 
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(ear,  will  be  looked  on  by  the  virtuous  barons  as  a 
slight  upon  their  probity,  and  some  may  hold  you  to 
ransom  merely  to  show  all  future  travellers  that  the 
noble  river  is  not  to  be  thus  lightly  dealt  with.  But, 
as  I  before  proclaimed  to  you,  we  live  in  a  suspicious 
time,  and  you,  probably  do  not  expect  your  bare  word 
to  be  taken  regarding  your  quality.  I  need  hardly 
ask  you  if  there  is  in  your  possesion  some  slight 
document  having  reference  to  your  occupation." 

"  I  have  a  passport,  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  ex- 
hibit on  being  assured  of  the  right  of  any  questioner 
to  demand  it. 

"  I  am  Captain  of  the  forces  here,  stationed  to  serve 
my  Lord,  the  Count  of  Beilstein,  one  of  the  three  over- 
lords of  Bruttig.  By  consent  of  my  two  colleagues 
of  Treves  and  Winneburg  I  am  Captain  of  the  Day, 
responsible  to  my  master  and  to  them  that  no  traitors 
come  within  our  precincts.  If  further  warrant  of  my 
right  to  question  is  required,  then  my  good  two-handed 
sword  stands  sponsor  to  me,  dealing  forth  argument 
that  few  care  to  controvert.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that 
1  call  upon  it  to  set  any  doubts  at  rest  concerning  my 
authority  ?  " 

"Not  so.  The  word  of  an  of^cer  is  at  all  times 
sufficient  for  me.  I  merely  desired  to  know  to  whom 
I  should  have  the  honour  of  submitting  this  document 
for  inspection,"  saying  which  Rodolph  handed  to  the 
officer  his  passport,  although  it  was  evident  a  moment 
later  that  the  worthy  man,  brave  soldier  as  he  might 
be,  could  not  read  it.  He  turned  it  over  and  over  in 
his  hand,  then  glanced  at  the  Captain  of  the  Elector, 
who  watched  him  with  a  smile. 

"  This  seems  in  proper  form,"  said  Beilstein,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  "  but  you  soldiers  of  the  Church 
arc  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  these  characters, 
which  are  denied  to  us  who  are  more  practised  at 
arms  than  with  the  pen.  Construe  for  us  the  sheet. 
Elector."  The  Captain  of  the  Elector  took  the  parch- 
ment and  cast  his  eye  over  it. 
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"  There  is  nothing  here  of  a  sister,  merchant,"  he 
said,  looking  at  Rodolph. 

"  It  13  not  customary  in  Frankfort,"  replied  Ro- 
dolph, "  to  take  much  account  of  our  women.  They 
come  and  go  as  they  please,  providing  they  are  ac(:om< 
panied  by  a  relative  or  guardian  who  possesses  a  pro- 
per passport." 

"  Frankfort  customs  hold  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,"  said  Beilstein,  menacingly. 

"  Did  your  sister  enter  and  leave  Treves  under  this 
passport  P  "  asked  the  Elector. 

"  Freely." 

"  Unquestioned?" 

"Absolutely  unquestioned." 

"  Did  the  Archbishop  know  of  her  presence?" 

"She  had  the  honour  of  appearing  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's Court." 

"Hum!"  ejaculated  the  Captain  of  the  Elector, 
doubtingly,  lowering  at  the  polite  stranger  suspiciously 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows.  "  The  manners  of 
his  Lordship's  Court  must  have  changed  since  I  knew 
aught  of  them,  if  Arnold  von  Isenberg  invites  Frank- 
fort merchants  to  his  circle." 

"  We  have  the  privilege  of  being  vouched  for  by 
Baron  Si^fried  von  Brunfels,  now  in  Treves,  I  may 
also  add  that  although  I  engage  in  traffic,  there  is  no 
plebeian  blood  in  my  veins." 

The  Elector's  Captain  handed  the  passport  back  to 
Beilstein,  saying  in  an  undertone,  "  I  should  not  med- 
dle with  these  people  were  I  in  your  stead.  'Tis 
likely  what  he  says  may  be  true," 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me  ?  "  cried  Beilstein,  angrily. 
"  Bruttig  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Arnold  von 
Isenberg  alone,  nor  will  Winneburg  or  Beilstein  suffer 
sole  jurisdiction  to  be  claimed  by  him  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever.     Speak  I  not  true,  Winneburg?" 

"  Aye,"  agreed  Winneburg's  Captain  cordially,  "  and 
this  party  falls  to  you  by  fair  agreement  previously 
made." 
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"I  have  put  forward  no  claim  to  special  Jurisdic- 
tion,"  said  the  Elector,  "  I  gave  a  hint  to  a  friend 
that  it  is  ill  meddling  with  any  pet  of  the  Lion  of 
Treves.  You  may  act  on  it  or  not,  as  pleases  you. 
I  shall  not  interfere  unless  the  merchant  here  brings 
me  written  message  from  Arnold  von  Isenberg.  Have 
you  any  such,  sir?  If  so,  give  it  to  me  before  mis- 
takes are  made." 

The  trend  of  the  discussion  showed  Rodolph  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  some  kind,  which  might  require 
all  his  craft  to  avoid,  for  if  it  came  to  blows  he  stood 
no  chance  whatever.  He  also  realised  that  hope  lay 
in  winning  to  his  side  the  good  will  of  the  Archbishop's 
Captain,  and,  if  possible,  in  gaining  some  assurance  of 
the  neutraHty  of  Winneburg's  man.  He  imagined, 
however,  that  he  saw  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
two  local  authorities  to  stand  together  against  the 
Archbishop,  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's delegate  to  force  matters  to  an  issue.  It  was, 
<dl  in  all,  a  most  difficult  position. 

"  I  have  a  message  from  the  Archbishop  to  you,  but 
it  will  please  him  better  if  I  am  not  compelled  to  de- 
liver it.  We  are  peaceful  travellers  in  his  lordship's 
domains,  and  have  a  right  to  pass  on  our  way  without 
hindrance." 

The  surly  host  at  this  moment  came  out  and  an- 
nounced that  the  meal  was  prepared,  A  lad  passed 
through  with  a  loaf  and  a  measure  of  wine  for  Conrad. 
Rodolph,  bowing  to  the  three  officers,  followed  the 
host. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do?  "  asked  Winneburg. 

"  I  cantelt  you  better  when  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  maiden.  If  she  suits  my  fancy  I  sh^l  have  a 
broadsword  bout  with  the  brother,  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing myself  amicably  to  the  family." 

"  Not  the  best  method,  perhaps,  of  commendii^ 
yourself  to  the  lady,  whether  victor  or  vanquished. ' 

"  The  strong  hand,  Winneburg,  is  ever  the  surest, 
whether  it  grasps  girl  or  gold." 
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The  officer  of  the  Archbishop  remained  silent,  while 
the  other  two  discussed  the  question.  Something  in 
the  manner  of  Rodolph  impressed  him  with  the  belief 
that  the  young  man  spoke  as  one  having  authority, 
and  he  knew  that  if  a  mistake  were  made,  Arnold  von 
Isenberg  was  one  to  punish  first  and  weigh  excuses 
after.  He  knew  that  if  he  opposed  Beilstein,  or  even 
tendered  advice,  the  obstinate  officer  would  the  more 
surely  persist  in  whatever  course  be  had  marked  out 
for  himself,  so  he  resolved  to  maintain  silence  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye,  governing  his  actions  by  what- 
ever might  befall.  With  a  scarcely  perceptible  signal 
to  his  lieutenant,  he  conveyed  a  message  to  him  that 
seemed  to  be  instantly  understood,  for  the  subordinate 
at  once  set  himself  quietly  to  the  gathering  of  his  men, 
who  grouped  themselves  round  in  an  apparently  casual 
manner,  and  remained  within  call. 

While  Beilstein  and  Winneburg  were  conversing 
Rodolph  reappeared,  with  the  Countess  and  her  maid 
accompanying  him.  The  sun  had  already  begun  to 
decline  far  in  the  west,  and  the  cloudless  sky  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  summer  evening.  Beilstein  strode 
forward. 

"  I  have  questioned  your  brother,  my  girl,"  he  said, 
"  and  now,  by  your  leave,  I  would  have  a  word  or  two 
with  you.  But  first  draw  aside  your  veil  that  we  may 
all  see  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
in  our  poor  town  of  Bruttig." 

The  Countess  shrank  timidly  from  him  without 
speaking,  and  Rodolph  at  once  stepped  between  her 
and  the  officer, 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I  have  answered  all  your 
questions  fairly  and  fully.  If  you  have  more  to  ask, 
propound  them,  I  beg  of  you,  to  me,  and  I  shall  again 
reply  until  you  are  satisfied." 

"Merchant,"  cried  the  officer,  working  himself  into 
an  anger,  "  your  passport  makes  no  mention  of  this 
lady.  I  must  therefore  look  upon  her  face  and  judge 
if  there  is  any  sisterly  likeness  that  may  give  colour  of 
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tnith  to  your  words.  Madame,  remove  your  veil,  and 
put  me  not  to  the  disagreeable  duty  of  tearing  it  from 
your  face." 

"  Is  it  possible,  gentlemen, "  said  Rodolph  to  the 
other  two,  "  that  a  lady  is  to  be  thus  insulted  in  your 
presence,  and  am  I  to  take  it  that  we  can  look  for  no 
protection  from  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  none  of  my  affair,"  said  Winncburg,  im- 
partially. 

"I  can  act  only  on  the  written  authority  of  the 
Archbishop  or  on  the  spoken  word  of  a  superior  of- 
ficer, whom  I  personally  know,"  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop's man,  with  a  keen  glance  at  Rodolph,  which 
said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  If  you  have  such  authority, 
jn  God's  name,  produce  It." 

Rodolph,  turning  to  the  Countess,  whispered,  "  Slip 
away  to  the  boat  while  I  hold  this  fellow  in  check. 
Get  in  and  tell  Conrad  to  push  out  into  mid-stream. 
Float  down  the  river  and  if  I  do  not  overtake  you 
alone  the  bank,  hurry  on  alone  to  your  journey's  end." 

"  Sir,"  he  said  to  the  officer,  "  if  you  do  not  wish 
your  own  master  to  curse  your  interference,  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  my  way  without  further  question." 

"  Then  you  shall  explain  to  my  master  who  you  are. 
Come  back  1 "  he  cried  to  the  Countess,  who  was  hur- 
rying down  the  slope,  and  he  would  have  followed 
after  her,  but  Rodolph,  whipping  out  his  slender  rapier, 
stood  squarely  in  the  way. 

"  Ho,  there,  men  of  Beilstein  1 "  shouted  the  officer, 
"  stop  those  women.  Tie  me  up  that  fellow  at  the 
boat,  and  cast  the  boat  adrift.  Now  my  fine  merchant 
you  have  at  last  found  your  toy  weapon.  Is  it  your 
purpose  to  stand  against  me  with  that  shivering  reed  ?  " 

"I  will  do  my  best,  if  you  insist  on  an  encounter, 
which  I  beg  of  you  and  your  comrades  to  note  I  have 
tried  my  utmost  to  avoid.  But  in  fairness  allow  my 
sister  to  go,  and  wreak  your  vengeance  on  me  alone. 
When  did  you  men  of  the  Moselle  begin  to  war  on 
women?" 
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"  The  woman  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  contest,"  said 
the  officer,  confidently-. 

The  other  two  looked  on  in  amazement.  The 
rapier  was  entirely  unknown  throughout  Germany  and 
had  only  recently  come  into  use  in  Italy,  where  'R.o. 
dolph,  dwelling  as  he  did,  on  the  borders  of  that  coun- 
try, had  learned  its  deadly  use.  The  giant  swung  his 
two-handed  sword  once  or  twice  round  his  head,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  asked  his  antagonist  if  he  were  ready. 
Rodolph  answered  nothing,  but  threw  away  his  cloak, 
which  he  would  have  used  as  an  article  of  defence  had 
he  been  opposed  to  one  similarly  armed  to  himself, 
knowing  that  in  this  encounter  he  must  depend  on  his 
agility  for  his  safety,  and  to  the  cumbrous  nature  of 
his  opponent's  blade,  for  his  chance  of  attack.  The 
battle  was  over  almost  before  the  spectators  knew  it 
had  begun.  Beilstein  brought  down  an  overhead  swirl 
of  his  heavy  blade  which  would  assuredly  have  anni- 
hilated any  living  thing  it  encountered,  but  Rodolph 
sprang  nimbly  aside  and  when  the  blade  struck  the 
earth  he  darted  sharply  forward,  thrusting  the  thin 
rapier  through  the  officer's  neck,  the  only  unprotected 
vital  part  of  his  body,  sprin^ng  back  again  out  of  arm's 
length  in  an  instant.  The  giant  strove  to  raise  his 
blade,  but  the  effort  caused  a  red  jet  of  blood  to  leap 
from  his  throat,  and  spatter  down  upon  his  breast-plate. 
Rodolph  stood  apart,  braced  and  alert,  the  sting  of 
death  held  tense  in  his  hand,  showing  not  a  trace  of 
blood  on  its  shining,  needle-like  length.  No  groan 
escaped  the  Captain,  but  a  pallour  overspread  his 
swarthy  face ;  he  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  tottering 
oak,  apparently  upheld  by  his  huge  sword,  the  point 
of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  extricate  from  the 
earth.  Then  he  suddenly  collapsed,  and  came,  with  a 
clash  of  armour,  to  the  ground. 

The  horrified  lieutenant  of  Beilstein,  seeing  his  mas- 
ter thus  unaccountably  slain,  at  once  raised  the  cry  of 
"  Beilstein." 

"  Up !  men  of  Beilstein  !  "  he  roared.    "  Your  master 
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is  murdered.  Surround  his  assassin  and  take  him, 
dead  or  alive,  to  the  castle.    Beilstein !  Beilstein  I " 

"  I  ask  your  protection,  gentlemen,"  appealed  Ro- 
dolph,  turning  to  the  remaining  officers.  "  I  claim  ad> 
herence  to  the  rule  of  the  combat.  I  fought  reluct, 
antly,  and  only  by  compulsion.  I  demand  the  right 
to  go  without  further  opposition." 

"Beilstein!  Beilstein  1  Beilstein!"  The  cry  re- 
echoed through  the  town  and  soldiers  came  running 
from  all  quarters  with  weapons  drawn. 

"He  speaks  truth,"  said  the  Elector's  man,  "He 
has  won  his  liberty,  and  may  go  for  all  I  care." 

"  Not  so,"  cried  Winneburg.  "  It  was  no  fair  con- 
test, but  devil's  swordsplay.  To  the  castle  with  him 
and  bis  brood." 

The  angry  soldiery  now  pressed  round  Rodolph, 
but  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
Sashing  weapon. 

"  Get  a  pike,"  said  one ;  "  that  will  outreach  him." 

"Pikes,  lances,  pikes !"  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Rodolph  saw  he  must  speedily  be  overpowered,  and  a 
scream  from  the  affrighted  women  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiery  decided  him  to  try  a  desperate  remedy  for  a 
desperate  case. 

He  sprang  upon  the  prostrate  body  ot  his  foe,  and 
towering  over  the  heads  of  the  clamouring  throng, 
raised  his  sword  aloft  and  shouted,  "  The  Archbishop  I 
The  lady  is  the  Countess  Tekla,  ward  of  Arnold  von 
Isenburg,  insulted  by  these  Moselle  ruffians,  while 
you  cravens  stand  by  and  see  it  done.  Officer,  you 
have  already  nearly  compassed  your  own  damnation. 
Redeem  yourself  by  instantly  falling  to  the  rescue. 
Treves  1  Treves !  Is  there  an  Archbishop's  man  within 
hearing  ?    Treves !  Treves  1  Treves  i " 

The  Archbishop's  officer  at  once  gave  the  word, 
and  his  men,  beating  down  opposition,  formed  around 
Rodolph  and  the  Countess.  Winneburg  stood  unde- 
cided, and  before  he  made  up  his  mind,  the  fight  waa 
over,  the  Beilstein  men  being  demoralised  for  lack  of 
a  leader. 
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"You  have  entangled  us  in  this  affair,"  said  the 
officer  to  Rodolph,  "  and  if  you  have  cried  the  Arch- 
bishop's  name  unwarranted,  your  head  is  likely  to  roll 
off  in  consequence.  I  have  seen  the  Countess  Tekla. 
Will  she,  therefore  unveil  so  that  I  may  be  sure  I 
have  not  been  deluded,  or  do  you  prefer  to  wait  until 
I  hear  from  his  Lordship  ?  " 

Before  Rodolph  could  reply,  the  Countess  threw 
back  her  veil. 

"  I  am  indeed,  as  you  see,  the  Countess  Tekla,  ward 
of  the  Archbishop,"  she  said. 

"A  fine  watch  you  keep  on  the  Moselle,"  cried 
Rodolph,  with  simulated  indignation,  "  when  the 
Countess  Tekla  cannot  journey  to  her  guardian's  Cas* 
tie  of  Cochem  without  having  his  Lord^p  insulted  in 
her  person  by  unmannerly  marauders  at  Bruttig, 
where  he  supposes  he  holds  through  you,  control 
and  safe-conduct  for  all  properly  authenticated  travel- 
lers!" 

The  officer  bowed  low  to  the  Countess  and  to  Ro- 
dolph. 

"  I  crave  your  Lordship's  indulgence  and  forgive- 
ness. Had  you  but  given  me  the  slightest  hint  of  this 
I  would  have  protected  you," 

"  I  gave  you  all  the  hint  I  could,  but  you  paid  little 
heed  to  it 

"  I  am  deeply  to  blame,  and  I  implore  your  inter- 
cession with  my  Lord  the  Archbishop.  I  will  myself, 
with  a  troop  of  horse,  instantly  escort  you  to  Cochem 
and  see  you  safely  bestowed  there." 

"  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  secure  our  boat  and  let  ua 
depart  as  we  came." 

*'  Alas !  the  boat  is  gone,  and  is  now  most  likely 
half-way  to  Cochem.  Shall  I  order  you  accommoda- 
tion here  until  you  can  communicate  with  the  Arch- 
bishop ?  " 

"  No,  we  will  at  once  to  Cochem.  Have  you  horses 
(or  the  Countess  and  myself  and  for  our  servants  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 
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"  Then  we  will  set  out  on  our  jouraey  as  soon  as 
thw  are  ready." 

The  officer  saluted,  and  departed  to  give  his  orders. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  asked 
the  Countess,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  Rodolph,  with  a  confi> 
dence  he  did  not  himself  feel.  "  We  will  be  so  much 
the  further  from  Treves  and  so  much  the  nearer  to 
Thuron.  We  will  ride  side  by  side  to  Cochem,  and 
then  consult  on  what  is  best  to  be  done  when  we  get 
there.  Meanwhile,  keep  a  firm  command  of  your 
agitation,  and  do  not  show  fear.  The  officer  has  no 
suspicion,  and  will  do  whatever  I  ask  of  him.  They, 
perhaps,  do  not  know  yet  of  your  flight  at  Treves, 
and  even  if  they  did  they  cannot  get  here  much  be- 
fore this  time  to-morrow,  and  not  then  unless  they 
come  by  boat.  Have  no  fear ;  I  will,  as  I  promised, 
see  you  safe  in  Thuron  gate." 

The  Countess  impulsively  held  out  her  hand,  and 
gave  a  warm  pressure  to  the  one  extended  to  her. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  whispered,  "  for  my  distrust  of 
you  last  night.    You  are  a  brave  and  true  soldier." 
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The  Captain  presently  appeared  with  a  dozen 
mounted  men  at  his  back,  and  four  led  horses. 

"  I  hold  it  well,"  he  said  to  Rodolph,  "  to  get  as 
speedily  away  from  Bruttig  as  may  be.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  Count  Beilstein  has  gone  in  haste  to  the 
castle  to  tell  his  Highness  what  has  happened,  and  it 
was  not  within  my  right  to  detain  him.  The  Count 
will  be  beside  himself  with  rage  at  the  loss  of  his  Cap- 
tain, so  it  is  safer  that  you  lodge  within  Castle  Cochem 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  will  think  twice  before  he 
attacks  the  Archbishop's  stronghold.  Is  it  your  will 
that  I  send  a  messenger  to  Treves  to  acquaint  his 
Lordship  with  the  welfare  of  his  ward  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  necessary,"  replied  Rodolph.  "  The 
Archbishop  will  doubtless  prefer  to  hear  of  our  safe 
arrival  at  Cochem,  and  a  messenger  can  be  sent  from 
there.  Is  there  a  chance  that  we  may  be  intercepted 
by  the  forces  of  Count  Beilstein  ?  " 

"  No  interception  is  possible.  His  men  here  are 
without  a  leader,  and  will  attempt  nothing,  even  if 
they  were  able  to  accomplish  anything.  The  Count 
himself  will  likely  come  in  haste  to  Bruttig,  but  by 
that  time  we  shall  be  in  Cochem,  I  hope  and  although 
the  road  by  the  river  is  none  of  the  best,  it  is  as  bad 
for  him  as  for  us." 

"  Let  us  get  on,  then,"  said  Rodolph.  He  assisted 
the  Countess  to  mount,  sprang  into  his  own  saddle, 
and  felt  that  exhilaration  which  comes  to  a  horseman 
when  he  finds  a  spirited  steed  under  faim. 

Four  of  the  cavalry  headed  the  procession,  with 
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eight  to  briqg  up  the  rear,  the  Countess  and  her 
attendants  riding  between.  Rodolph  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  Countess,  with  Conrad  and  Hilda  out  of 
earshot  behind  them,  the  Captain  leading  the  four 
horsemen  in  front.  Their  rough  way  led  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

"  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  Archbishop,  I 
trust,"  said  the  Countess. 

"There  is  little  to  fear  from  him  until  late  to- 
morrow, and  not  even  then  unless  your  escape  was 
discovered  early  to-day — a  most  unlikely  event" 

"  But  might  not  the  pursuers  ride  all  night  ?  " 

"A  difficult  and  hazardous  task  they  would  set 
themselves  in  passing  through  the  forest  in  the  dark, 
and  slow  work  even  if  successfully  accomplished." 

"  Then  we  need  have  no  apprehension  if  we  can  get 
clear  of  Cochem  before  the  pursuers  from  Treves 
arrive  at  Bnittig  ?  " 

"Once  quit  of  Cochem,  pursuit  will  be  futile.  My 
plan  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  drifting  boat. 
Conrad  will  secure  it  if  possible,  and  we  will  get  away 
from  Cochem  to-night,  if  we  can  leave  the  castle ;  but 
I  know  nothing  of  its  conformation,  nor  of  how  it  is 
guarded," 

The  Countess  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  afnud  it  will 
be  difficult  to  leave  Cochem  at  night,"  she  said. 
"  The  castle  is  always  well  and  strictly  guarded,  and 
occupies  an  almost  inaccessible  position  on  the  top  of 
a  hm." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  go  with  this 
escort  to  Cochem,  and  trust  to  Providence  and  our 
own  ingenuity  thereafter.  I  may  have  something  to 
surest  when  I  have  seen  the  place." 

The  increasing  roughness  of  the  road  made  conver- 
sation more  and  more  difficult.  An  hour's  riding  and 
a  turn  in  the  river  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  grand 
castle  of  Cochem,  its  numerous  pinnacles  glittering  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  another  hour 
before  the  cavalcade  arrived  opposite  the  place.    A 
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trumpeter  of  the  troop  blew  a  bugle  blast  that  was 
echoed  back  from  the  rock-ribbed  conical  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stood.  The  signal  was  answered  by  another 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  fortification  itself,  and  pres- 
ently a  boat  put  out  from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  In 
this  boat  the  Countess  and  her  attendant  were  placed, 
while  those  on  horseback  set  their  steeds  to  the  swift 
current  and  landed  some  distance  below,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  little  village  that  clustered  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  extending  down  the  valley.  The  Countess 
mounted  her  dripping  horse,  and  the  troop  rode  slowly 
up  a  winding  path  that  partly  encircled  the  vine-clad 
hill,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  northern  gate,  which 
was  the  chief  entrance  to  the  castle.  Here,  after  a 
brief  parley,  the  portcullis  was  raised  and  the  party 
admitted  to  a  lai^e  courtyard  that  hung  high  above 
the  Moselle,  overlooking  a  long  stretch  of  the  river  as 
it  flowed  toward  the  Rhine. 

The  custodiain  of  the  castle  received  his  distin- 
guished guest  with  that  humble  deference  which  be- 
fitted her  lofty  station,  assisting  her  to  dismount  and 
evidently  entertaining  not  the  remotest  suspicion  that 
the  visit  was  unauthorised.  The  Countess  enacted 
her  part  well 

"  I  commend  to  your  care,"  she  said,  imperiously, 
"my  Lord  Rodolph,  who  has  conducted  me  from 
Treves.  Until  the  Archbishop  himself  arrives  you 
are  to  hold  yourself  entirely  at  his  orders." 

The  custodian  bowed  low,  first  to  the  Countess  and 
then  to  Rodolph. 

"  How  soon  may  we  look  for  his  Highness  the 
Archbishop?"  he  asked. 

"You  will  most  likely  hear  from  him  to-morrow. 
Is  my  suite  of  apartments  ready  ?  " 

"They  are  now  being  prepared  as  speedily  as 
possible;  but  as  no  messenger  brought  us  word  of 
your  coming,  I  hope  your  Ladyship  will  pardon  the 
delay,"  answered  the  custodian,  with  some  trepida- 
tion. 
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The  Countess  made  no  reply,  but  with  her  whip 
beckoned  Rodolph  to  her  side. 

"  Do  the  troopers  remain  in  the  castle,  or  return  to 
Bnittig  to-night  ?  " 

"I  have  told  their  officer  to  keep  them  here  until 
morning.  If  a  messenger  from  the  Archbishop  arrives 
at  Bnittig  sooner  than  we  look  for,  he  will  likely  re- 
main there  until  this  officer  returns.  The  Archbishop 
would  count  on  the  Captain  being  at  his  post,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  messenger's  instructions  would 
run  further  than  Brutt^,  which  will  give  us  further 
time." 

"  Will  you  then  give  your  commands  to  the  custo- 
dian regarding  the  disposal  of  the  men  ?  I  think  he 
will  obey  you  ;  but  it  is  well  to  discover  this  by  be- 
stowing  orders  first  that  are  unimportant,  before  we 
put  qur  power  to  a  supreme  test." 

Rodolph  gave  directions,  which,  to  his  relief, 
were  instantly  obeyed.  The  custodian  escorted  Coun- 
tess Tekla  into  the  castle,  while  *  Rodolph  walked 
round  the  courtyard  to  get  some  idea  of  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  the  construction  of  the  fortifications. 
The  view  down  the  river  was  magnificent,  as  also  was 
the  outlook  up  the  Endertsbach  valley,  with  the  huge 
round  tower  of  Count  Winneburg's  castle  standing 
out  gainst  the  evening  sky,  built  on  a  hill  nearly 
equal  in  height  to  the  one  crowned  by  Schloss 
Cochem. 

Rodolph's  short  examination  of  the  castle's  posi- 
tion speedily  showed  him  that  tt  was  a  place  difficult 
to  get  into  or  escape  from.  To  steal  away  at  night 
was  hardly  practicable,  unless  one  had  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  while  to  escape  by  day  was  equally  hopeless,  as 
a  fugitive  could  be  seen  for  miles  in  any  direction  un- 
til he  was  lost  in  the  forest. 

As  the  Emperor  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  elevated 
terrace,  gazing  down  the  river,  he  became  aware  of 
some  one's  approach,  and  a  moment  later  the  deferen- 
tial voice  of  the  aged  custodian  broke  the  silence. 
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"  A  goodly  sight,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "and  although 
I  have  lookwl  at  it  for  many  a  year,  it  never  becomes 
less  lovely  to  my  eyes.  It  is  rarely  the  same,  varying 
with  every  change  in  the  atmosphere,  but  always 
beautiful.' 

"  It  is  indeed  a  marvelous  view,  and  not  to  be  the 
less  enjoyed  because  your  position  up  here  is  well 
nigh  impregnable,"  answered  Rodolph. 

"Altogether  so,  I  think,"  replied  the  custodian, 
with  the  pride  of  an  old  retainer  in  his  castle  and  a  be- 
lief in  its  unassailableness,  the  result  of  many  futile 
assaults  he  had  seen.  "  Before  Cochem  falls  the  souls 
of  hundreds  of  its  assailants  will  seek  a  final  abiding 
place,  in  bliss  or  other  where,  as  God  wills." 

"  Does  the  road  we  came  by  from  Bruttig,  follow 
the  river  further  down  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord,  it  ends  opposite  the  castle.  On. this 
side,  however,  there  is  a  path  that  follows  the  river 
from  village  to  village,  but  how  far  it  goes,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  never  explored  it  to  the  end." 

"Are  there  many  castles  between  here  and  the 
Rhine  ?  " 

"  Only  three  or  four,  some  standing  back  from  the 
river  in  the  valleys  that  run  into  the  Moselle.  The 
chief  castle  is  that  of  the  Black  Count,  robber  and 
marauder  that  he  is,  and  it  is  called  Thuron.  Were  it 
less  strong,  I  think  the  good  Archbishop  would  have 
smoked  him  out  long  ere  this.  Count  Heinrich  has  a 
chain  across  the  river,  stopping  all  honest  trafRc  until 
tribute  is  paid,  and  if  there  is  any  cavilling  about  it, 
he  takes  the  whole  cargo  and  casts  the  merchant  into 
a  dungeon  to  teach  him  respect  (or  the  nobility,  as 
he  says.  But  some  day  there  will  be  a  reckoning,  for 
Black  Heinrich,  while  compelling  due  respect  to  be 
paid  by  all  inferiors,  is  himself  most  disdainful  to 
those  above  him." 

"  Flouts  he  the  Emperor,  then?" 

"  Oh,  the  Emperor ! "  said  the  custodian,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoiUders,  that  might  have  been  held  con- 
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temptuous,  "  the  Emperor  is  but  a  name,  and  com> 
mands  scant  respect  along  the  Moselle.     He  is  some 

Jroung  man  recently  elected,  who  loves  better  the  dcil- 
ying  of  his  Court  than  the  risking  of  good  stout  blows 
in  the  field.  They  tell  me  he  comes  from  a  noble 
family  in  Switzerland,  and  is  not  of  Germany  at  all, 
and  I  warrant  the  Archbishop  does  not  wait  to  a^  his 
leave  if  he  wishes  to  pull  down  a  castle  about  the  ears 
of  a  truculent  Baron. 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me  our  friend,  the  Archbishop, 
may  be  accused  of  the  same  want  of  respect  for 
higher  authority  that  you  lay  at  the  door  of  Count 
Heinrich  the  Black." 

"  The  worthy  Archbishop,  God  bless  him,  rec(^i5e3 
no  over-lord  but  the  Pope  himseli,  and  I  have  some- 
times doubted  whether  Arnold  von  Isenbeig  paid 
ve|y  much  attention  even  to  his  Holiness ;  but  then  I 
am  letting  my  tongue  run  away  with  me,  and  am  talk- 
ing of  what  concerns  me  not." 

"  It  will  do  you  no  harm  as  long  as  I  am  the  sole 
listener.  Does  Castle  Thuron  stand  on  this  side  of 
the  river  or  on  the  other  ?  " 

"  On  the  other.  It  crowns  a  hill  somewhat  similar 
to  this  and  as  high,  but  it  is  as  unlike  Cochem  as  one 
castle  can  be  unlike  another,  for  this  is  part  palace 
and  part  fortress,  while  Thuron  is  a  fortress  pure  and 
simple,  and  a  strong  one  at  that.  A  stout  wall  has 
been  built  from  the  castle  down  to  the  river,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  is  a  passage  within,  where  ten  men  can 
walk  abreast,  although  that  I  doubt.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  passage  by  which  food  or  water  can  be  taken 
up  to  the  castle,  while  the  carriers  pass  unscathed, 
protected  by  strong  stone  walls." 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  the  first  duty  of  besiegers 
would  be  to  break  that  wall,  and  thus  cut  communica- 
tion between  the  castle  and  the  river." 

"That  is  easy  to  suE^st,  but  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty in  the  doing,  ^e  walls  are  stout  and  will 
stand  some  battering ;  then  the  two  great  round  towers 
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of  the  castle  are  anned  with  catapults  which,  they 
say,  will  fling  round  stones  even  across  the  river  itself. 
Besides  this,  there  are  engines  along  the  wdl  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  attacking  party  would  have  to 
remove  solid  cemented  stone,  while  the  defenders 
would  merely  have  to  sweep  down  along  the  hillside 
unprotected  men  who  had  httte  to  cling  to.  I  think  it 
is  no  secret  that  the  Archbishop  had  Thuron  exam> 
ined  by  spies  with  a  view  to  its  capture,  but  they 
strongly  advised  him  to  leave  it  alone ;  safe  counsel, 
which  his  Lordship  followed." 

"  When  the  assault  takes  place  I  hope  we  shall  be 
there  to  see." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  ancient  keeper,  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
"  I  fear  I  shall  have  no  such  pleasure,  for  I  grow  old 
and  Arnold  grows  cautious.  My  only  hope  comes 
from  Heinrich  himself,  for  he  is  like  enough  to  hurl 
some  insult  at  the  Archbishop  that  cannot  well  result 
in  anything  but  the  uprising  of  pikes;  indeed,  he  once 
threatened  to  attack  Cochem  itself,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  we  had  merry  preparation,  but  he  thought  better 
of  it,  and  no  more  came  of  the  threat,  much  to  my  re- 
gret, for  I  should  have  liked  to  see  Heinrich  crack  his 
crown  against  Cochem.  And  now,  my  Lord,  if  you  will 
come  within,  you  will  find  a  meal  prepared,  for  which 
I  doubt  not  you  have  sufficient  appetite." 

The  youi^;  man  and  the  old  entered  the  castle  to- 
gether. 
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In  spite  of  his  anxiety,  Rodolph  slept  that  night 
with  a  soundness  that  carried  him,  unconscious,  fur- 
ther into  the  morning  than  be  had  intended  when  he 
lay  down.  It  had  been  his  purpose  to  rise  early,  and 
perfect  some  scheme  for  quitting  the  castle  without 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  its  inmates.  The  getting 
off,  he  Jmew,  must  be  accomplished  that  day,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  day,  for  undoubtedly  the  pur- 
suers of  the  Countess  must  now  be  well  down  the 
river. 

The  Emperor,  on  breakfasting,  learned  that  the 
Countess  had  been  up  long  before,  and  was  at  that 
moment  praying  in  the  chapel.  The  Captain  and  the 
escort  had  left  for  Bruttig,  and  when  Rodolph  went 
out  upon  the  terrace  he  saw  the  band  far  below,  climb- 
ing up  the  opposite  bank  on  dripping  horses,  rising 
from  the  clear  waters  like  spirits  of  the  river,  into  the 
thin  transparent  mist  that  floated  over  the  stream. 
The  morning  sun  was  gently  gathering  up  the  airy, 
white  coverlet  of  the  Moselle,  promising  a  clear  and 
brilliant  day.  The  troop  below,  seen  dimly  through 
the  intervening  haze,  had  formed  in  r^ular  order,  two 
and  two,  the  Captain  at  their  head,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's pennant  flying  above  them,  and  were  now 
trotting  slowly  up  the  river  road. 

"  Always  beautiful,  and  never  the  same,  changing 
with  every  hour  of  the  day.  In  a  short  time  the 
slight  fog  will  have  lifted,  and  the  heightening  sun 
will  reveal  the  full  glory  of  the  view." 

Rodolph  turned  quickly  and  saw  standing  at  bis 
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elbow  the  old  custodian  of  the  place,  as  he  had  stood 
on  the  same  spot  the  evening  before. 

The  young  man  wondered  if  any  suspicion  of  the 
real  state  or  the  case  had  entered  the  custodian's 
mind ;  whether  his  cat-like  steps  and  unexpected 
appearances,  his  haunting  of  his  guest,  did  not  be- 
token some  distrust  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be. 
The  custodian  had  likely  learned  from  the  Captain 
that  the  Countess  came  from  Treves  to  Bruttig  in  a 
small  boat,  practically  without  escort,  and  that  there 
was  trouble  before  the  identity  of  the  party  had  been 
disclosed.  On  the  other  hand  the  custodian  must 
know  that  the  Archbishop  often  adopted  a  course  of 
action,  the  object  of  which  was  known  to  none  but 
himself,  and  his  Lordship  had  small  patience  with  any 
underling  who  exhibited  inconvenient  curiosity  re- 
garding the  intentions  of  those  above  him,  Rodolph 
resolved  to  set  his  doubts  at  rest  by  a  practical  test. 

"  The  day,"  he  said,  "  indeed  promises  to  be  fine. 
To  a  man  of  action,  however,  the  precincts  of  the 
castle  are  somewhat  circumscribed,  and  the  marvellous 
view  makes  him  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
limited  extent  of  this  most  charming  terrace.  Has 
the  Archbishop  some  good  horses  in  his  stables,  or 
does  he  keep  them  all  at  Treves  ?  " 

"  His  Lordship  has  a  rare  fondness  for  a  choice  bit 
of  horse-flesh,  and  there  is  here  an  ample  variety. 
Does  your  Lordship  wish  to  ride  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Is  the  country  round  about  safe?  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  captured  and  thus  put  the  Archbishop  to  the 
^trouble  of  knocking  down  some  castle  in  effecting  my 
rescue." 

"  The  district  is  reasonably  safe.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
well  not  to  venture  into  the  territory  of  tixe  Count  of 
Winneburg,  up  the  valley  of  Endertsbach  yonder,  but 
down  the  river  there  is  little  chance  of  molestation ; 
still,  I  can  provide  you  with  an  escort  that  will  most 
likely  leave  you  free  from  attack  wherever  you  go." 

"  No,"  said  Rodolph,  with  unconcern.    "  It  is  not 
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worth  while  to  turn  out  a  guard,  besides  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  m^  be  here  at  any  moment  and  I  think 
he  would  like  to  nnd  the  whole  garrison  ready  to  re- 
ceive  him,  although  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  it." 

"  Yes,  Arnold  von  Isenberg  does  not  overlook  scant 
ceremony  when  he  takes  himself  abroad.  Would 
you  care  to  see  the  horses,  my  Lord  ?  " 

Rodolph  thanked  his  host  for  the  invitation,  and 
together  they  went  to  the  stables,  where  he  selected 
four  horses,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  ac- 
coutred   for  riding,  two  for  women  and  two  for  men. 

"The  Countess,"  he  said,  to  the  custodian,  "has 
been  accustomed  to  out-door  recreation,  and  is  an 
excellent  horsewoman.  I  am  sure  she  will  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  this  exhilarating  morning,  but  I 
shall  now  wait  upon  her  and  learn  her  wishes. ' 

To  the  Emperor's  relief,  the  custodian  remained 
behind  to  see  that  the  orders  were  promptly  carried 
out,  while  Rodolph  went  back  to  the  castle.  He 
sought  the  chapel,  which  was  reached  by  passing 
through  the  castle  and  crossing  another  courtyard 
looking  toward  the  west  The  chapel  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  castle  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
river,  standing  as  it  did  on  a  projecting  rock,  whose 
straight  sides  formed  a  perpendicular  cliS,  rising  like 
a  castle  wall  from  the  deep  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
chapel  was  a  small  but  very  perfect  bit  of  ecdesias- 
tkral  architecture,  recently  built  by  Arnold  von  Isen- 
berg himself.  As  Rodolph  entered  the  vestabule  he 
was  met  by  the  Countess  hurrying  out. 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord,"  she  cried,  with  agitation 
in  her  voice,  "  the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  are  now 
coming  down  the  river.  I  have  seen  them  from  the 
window  within."  Rodolph  closed  the  door  of  the 
chapel  so  that  they  might  not  be  overheard. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  " that  the  men  you  saw  are 
those  who  left  us  this  morning.  They  are  the  troops 
of  the  Archbishop  indeed,  but  they  are  going  toward 
Bnittig." 
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"  No,  no.  Hilda  has  been  watching  them  for  a 
long  time,  while  I  prayed  before  the  altar.  Just  now 
she  told  me  she  saw  a  troop  meeting  those  who  es> 
corted  us  hither.     Come  and  see," 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  wag  in  dim-coloured 
obscurity,  all  the  windows  being  of  glass,  sombrely 
stained.  The  lower  part  of  one  window  looking  to 
the  south-west  opened  on  hinges,  and  there  Hilda 
stood  gazing  up  the  river.  For  a  long  distance  the 
Moselle  ran  straight  toward  them,  apparently  broaden- 
ii^  as  it  approached.  Far  away  Rodolpn  saw  the 
two  troops  meet,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
him  to  distinguish  whose  flag  flew  over  the  further 
party. 

"  It  may  be  that  they  are  retainers  of  Count  Beil- 
stein,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  If  it  should  so  chance, 
there  is  like  to  be  a  hostile  meeting.  If  they  belong 
to  the  Archbishop,  there  will  be  a  short  conference, 
then  all  will  probably  return  to  Cochem," 

As  he  spoke  the  approaching  troops  came  together 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  had  no  hostile  in- 
tentions towards  each  other,  A  cry  from  the  Count< 
ess  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  horseman 
was  hurrying  alone  toward  Bruttig,  and  that  all  the 
rest  were  riding  at  increased  speed  for  Cochem. 

"  There  are  four  horses  now  ready  in  the  courtyard. 
Countess,  I  beg  of  you  to  appear  calm  and  to  show 
no  haste  in  getting  away.  We  will  ride  slowly  to 
the  river  and  then  into  the  forest;  after  that  we  will 
make  what  speed  we  may  to  Thuron,  and  I  much 
doubt  if  those  who  follow  will  have  sight  of  us  before 
we  reach  the  castle." 

The  Countess  and  Hilda  went  to  their  apartments 
to  prepare  for  the  journey,  while  Rodolph  sought 
Conrad,  and  told  him  briefly  that  he  was  to  make 
ready  for  traveL . 

The  four  horses  with  their  attendants  stood  in  the 
courtyard,  and  presently  the  Countess  appeared  com- 
ing leisurely  down  the  steps,  followed  by  Hilda.    The 
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ancient  custodian  busied  himself  in  seeing  thai!  every* 
thing  wa3  to  the  liking  of  his  guests.  The  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  portculiis  gradually  raised  with 
much  creaking  of  rusty  chain.  The  smalt  cavalcade 
rode  slowly  forth,  down  the  winding  way,  while 
the  old  guardian  of  the  castle  stood  watching  them  as 
they  descended. 

No  word  was  spoken  until  they  had  rounded  the 
hill  and  once  more  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  river. 
The  shoulder  of  the  promontory  on  the  opposite  side 
cut  off  their  view  of  the  Bruttig  road,  and  there  was,  as 
yet,  no  sign  of  the  oncoming  troop. 

"  Even  if  there  was  only  the  river  between  us," 
said  Rodolph.  reassuringly,  "  we  should  win  the  race, 
for  their  horses  are  tired,  and  ours  are  fresh  and  of  the 
best.  We  can  surely  ride  as  fast  as  they  along  a 
road  that  is  not  well  adapted  for  speed;  the  good 
custodian  told  me  it  is  but  a  path,  and  he  seemed  un- 
certain bow  far  even  that  extended.  Everything  is 
in  our  favour,  and  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  nothing  but 
a  few  leagues  of  forest  and  the  waters  of  this  river  are 
between  us  and  Thuron  gate," 

"  Is  the  castle,  then,  on  the  other  side  7  "  asked  the 
Countess. 

"  Yes,  but  the  path,  such  as  it  fs,  is  on  this,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  our  horses,  accustomed  to  the  river, 
will  make  little  of  swimming  across,  when  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  two  round  towers  of  Thuron." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  have  come  so  easily 
forth  from  yon  stronghold,  for  last  night  my  heart 
sank  within  me  as  I  heard  the  clang  of  the  portcullis 
descending,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  trapped 
beyond  hope  of  rescue." 

"  You  showed  little  fear,  Countess,  if,  indeed,  you 
felt  any,  which  from  your  words  and  manner  at  the 
time,  I  am  inclined  to  doubL" 

The  Countess  shook  her  head.  "I  quaked  with 
fear,  nevertheless,"  she  said,  simply,  glancing  side- 
ways at  htn^. 
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Reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  made  .their  way, 
still  without  haste,  along  the  front  of  the  village, 
which  straggled  for  some  hundreds  of  yards  facing 
the  river.  A  short  distance  below  Cochem  the  clifTa 
projected  to  the  Moselle,  and  the  path  struggled  up 
the  hili  in  zig-zag  fashion,  finally  forming  a  narrow 
cornice  road  running  parallel  with  the  stream,  but 
h^h  above  it,  and  when  at  last  it  descended  to  a 
lower  level  Cochem  Castle  was  finally  shut  from  their 
view  as  they  looked  backward,  Rodolph,  who  was 
leading,  now  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  came  trotting  behind  as  best  they  could, 
Conrad  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  path  kept  mostly 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  frequently  diverging 
into  the  forest,  and  then  always  mounting  upwards,  to 
pass  some  obstacle  where  the  banks  were  steep  and 
the  waters  of  the  Moselle  lapped  the  face  of  the  rocks. 
On  every  height  Rodolph  paused  till  the  others  came 
up  with  hira,  and  looked  anxiously  back  where  the 
trees  permitted  a  retrospect,  but  no  sign  of  pursuit 
was  ever  visible.  Thuron  Castle  stood  but  five  leagues 
from  Cochem,  and  t}etween  the  two  places  the  river 
ran  nearly  in  a  direct  line,  forgetting  the  crooked 
eccentricities  that  had  marked  its  progress  further  up. 
The  roughness  of  the  path  and  its  numerous  diver, 
gencies  ^om  the  level  made  it  diiBcult  for  the  riders 
to  accomplish  more  than  a  league  an  hour.  They 
had  been  four  hours  on  the  journey  when  Rodolph 
called  Conrad  to  his  side,  and  said  to  him : 

"  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  distance  still  be- 
tween us  and  Thuron  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord.  I  have  Qo  acquaintance  wrth  the 
river  below  Cochem." 

"  The  sun  is  at  least  two  hours  past  meridian,  and 
we  must  have  food.  Ride  on  to  yonder  village  and 
see  if  they  will  prepare  something  for  us." 

"  My  Lord,  knowing  how  badly  travellers  fare  who 
depend  on  chance  foraging  down  this  vall^,  I  brought 
with  me  from  Cochem  a  skin  of  wine  and  food  enough 
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for  half  a  dozen.  We  might  rest  on  the  hill  top  after 
passing  through  the  village  and  there  eat." 

"  Your  foresight  was  wise  in  one  way  and  dangerous 
in  another.  Asking  for  food  and  wine  might  have 
aroused  suspicion  in  the  castle,  although  apparently 
it  has  not  done  so." 

"  I  took  none  into  my  confidence,  my  Lord.  The 
buttery  is  well  provided,  and  they  keep  not  such  strict 
watch  on  it  as  they  do  at  the  outer  gate.  I  was  bid- 
den go  there  and  refresh  myself;  which  I  did,  and 
then  took  with  me  what  was  most  portable,  palatable 
and  sustaining," 

"  In  that  case  you  are  to  be  commended  as  a  more 
thoughtful  campaigner  than  myself,  but,  in  truth,  I 
was  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  castle  I  thought  little 
of  bringing  anything  else  with  me  than  those  in  my 
charge. ' 

Passing  through  the  village,  which  they  learned  was 
called  Hattonis  Porta,  from  the  hill  that  overshadowed 
it  to  the  east,  they  began  the  ascent  that  was  to  bring 
them  to  their  resting-place.  The  top  of  the  hill  com- 
manded the  valley  up  the  Moselle  for  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  leagues,  and  they  would  thus  have  ample 
notice  of  pursuit,  and  might  therefore  lunch  in  peace. 
Furthermore,  when  Rodolph  reached  the  top,  he  was 
delighted  to  see  but  a  short  distance  further  on,  and 
across  the  river  which,  rounding  the  promontory, 
turned  toward  the  worth,  the  two  grey  towers  of  a 
strong  castle,  which  from  the  description  he  had  re- 
ceived of  it,  he  instantly  knew  to  be  Thuron ;  thus 
their  journey's  end  was  in  plain  sight.  The  empty 
road  far  up  the  river  gave  him  assurance  that,  should 
the  enemy  appear  in  view,  there  was  ample  time  for 
them  to  cross  the  river  and  reach  the  castle  before  they 
were  even  caught  sight  of  by  their  pursuers.  Rodolph 
slipped  from  his  horse  and  stood  there  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Countess,  whose  tired  steed  was  coming 
^owly  up  the  hill.  Before  he  assisted  her  to  dis- 
mount he  pointed  out  the  castle. 
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"  There,  my  Lady,"  he  said, "  is  the  residence  of  the 
Count,  your  unde,  and  the  end  of  your  toilsome 
march." 

"  Now  may  the  saints  be  thanked  for  their  pro- 
tection,"  cried  the  wearied  girl.  "Howl  have  prayed 
this  some  time  past  for  a  sight  of  those  towers!  " 

She  slipped  from  her  horse  into  his  arms,  and  he 
held  her  perhaps  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  set  her  safely  on  the  turf.  If  the  lady  resented 
this,  she  at  least  made  no  complaint  about  it,  but  the 
colour  came  swiftly  to  her  fair  face,  and  she  sighed, 
probably  because  the  haven  was  so  near. 

Conrad  and  Hilda  now  came  up,  and  assisted  each 
other  in  setting  forth  the  meal  that  the  former  had 
brought  from  Cochem.  Then  the  horses  cropped  the 
grass  near  by,  securely  tethered,  as  Tekla  and  Rodolph 
took  their  repast  together,  while  Hilda  and  Conrad  did 
likewise  at  a  little  distance. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  when  we  reach 
Thuron  ?  "  asked  the  Countess. 

"  I  shall  first  offer  some  good  advice  to  the  Count 
Heinrich,  if  he  will  listen  to  me." 

"  AVhat  advice  ?  " 

"  To  provision  his  castle  instantly  for  the  coming 
siege." 

"The  coming  siege?  I  do  not  understand  you. 
The  country  is  at  peace." 

"  True,  but  the  peace  will  be  speedily  broken.  The 
Archbishop  will  invest  Thuron  Castle  as  soon  as  he 
can  collect  his  forces," 

The  Countess  looked  at  him  for  some  moments 
with  dilated  eyes,  in  which  apprehension  grew  more 
and  more  pronounced. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  will  be  war  because — be- 
cause  of  me?" 

"  Most  certainly.    Did  you  not  know  that  ?  " 

The  girl  arose  and  regarded  him  with  ever-increasing 
dismay. 

"  I  shall  return  instantly  to  Cochem,"  she  said,  at 
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last  "I  will  give  myself  up  to  the  Archbishop. 
There  shall  not  be  bloodshed  on  my  account,  no  mat- 
ter  what  happens  to  me." 

The  Emperor  smiled  at  her  agitation,  and  her  in- 
nocence at  not  in  the  least  appreciating  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  her  revolt. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  so  foolish,"  he  said.  "  Be- 
sides, you  are  under  my  command  until  I  deliver  you 
safely  to  your  uncle,  and  I  assure  you  I  permit  no 
rebellion  in  my  camp.  Even  if  you  returned  to  the 
Archbishop  you  would  merely  consign  yourself  to  a 
prison,  and  would  not  prevent  a  conflict.  I  under- 
stand  that  your  uncle  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
demanded  the  custody  of  your  person,  and  the  crafty 
Archbishop  would  never  believe  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  your  flight.  His  Lordship  has  for  some  time  been 
militating  an  attack  on  Thuron,  and  I  learned  at 
Cochem  that  the  devout  Arnold  recently  sent  spies  to 
discover  how  best  the  castle  might  be  taken  ;  so  it  is 
more  than  likely  you  are  doing  your  uncle  the  greatest 
service  in  giving  him  warning  of  a  struggle  which  is 
hardly  preventable,  and  which  might,  at  any  moment, 
have  taken  him  unaware." 

"  A  siege  I "  said  the  Countess,  clasping  her  hands 
before  her,  speaking  more  to  herself  thsai  to  her  lis- 
tener and  gastng  across  the  blue  river  at  the  two  grim 
grey  towers  on  the  hill  top.  "A  siege  of  Castle 
Thuron?"  Then  turning  suddenly  on  Rodolph  and 
flashing  upon  him  a  swift  bewildering  glance  of  her 
splendid  eyes,  speaking  rapidly,  she  asked : 

"  Will  you  be  in  the  castle  during  the  conflict  ?  " 

"  I  most  sincerely  hope  and  trust  I  shall,"  cried  the 
young  man,  fervently.  The  girl  drew  a  deep  breath 
that  was'  almost  a  sigh,  but  said  nothing.  Rodolph 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  her  and  she  put  her  hand 
in  his,  looking  frankly  into  his  honest  face.  No  speech 
but  that  of  their  eyes  passed  between  them.  But 
there  ran  rapidly  through  her  mind  the  thought  that  had 
the  Archbishop  endeavoured  to  force  her  to  marry  a 
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man  like  Lord  Rodolpb,  she  might  never  have  sought 
escape  from  Treves. 

Conrad  at  this  point  interrupted  them. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  "  there  is  one  coming  up  the 
hill,  who  looks  like  the  archer." 

The  Emperor  rose,  and  accompanied  Conrad  to 
the  brow  of  the  descent,  with  some  anxiety,  fear- 
ing that  the  newcomer  might  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
pursuers  who  had  somehow  escaped  his  vigilance. 
There  was,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm ;  a  moment's 
glance  showed  that  it  was  indeed  the  archer,  who  be< 
ing  stout  and  cumbered  by  pike,  cloak,  and  various 
belongings,  with  longbow  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
toiled  somewhat  slowly  up  the  steep  ascent,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  mop  his  brow  and  gaze  around  him, 
a  habit  of  caution  learned  during  the  years  of  cam- 
paigning. On  catching  sight  of  the  two  men  standing 
above  him  he  stopped,  took  the  bow  from  his  shoulder, 
strung  it,  gazing  up  at  them  for  a  moment,  then 
mounted  leisurely  as  before,  ready  for  any  greeting  he 
might  receive. 

When  within  earshot  he  again  stood  still,  and  accost- 
ing the  two,  said : 

"  Good  day  to  your  honours,  who  seem  to  be  men 
of  peace  and  but  scantily  armed,  the  which  makes 
it  most  unlikely  that  you  can  be  of  that  service  to  me 
which  doubtless  your  good  nature  would  give  you 
pleasure  in  rendering.  I  am,  as  you  may  nave  no- 
ticed, a  man  accustomed  to  the  wars,  and  now  on 
the  outlook  for  some  noble  who  has  quarrels  on 
hand  and  the  will  to  pay  for  a  skilful  archer  who,  I 
may  say  in  all  modesty,  seeing  there  is  none  to  testify 
on  my  behalf,  never  misses  a  mark  he  aims  at,  provid- 
ing die  object  be  but  a  fair  and  reasonable  distance 
away.  I  am  desirous  of  taking  upon  me  the  quarrel 
of  any  such  noble,  all  the  better  pleased  if  the  quarrel 
be  just,  but  not  looking  too  closely  into  the  merits  of 
the  dispute,  as  experience  has  shown  me  that  few 
controversies  exist,  in  which  there  is  not  something 
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to  be  said  for  both  sides ;  the  only  conditions  I  would 
be  inclined  to  impose  being  that  pay  should  be  rea- 
sonably sure,  and  that  the  provender,  such  as  a  man 
may  require  to  keep  him  in  health,  be  ample,  for  a 
taut  string  is  of  little  use  unless  there  be  good  muscle 
behind  it." 

"  Well  and  truly  spoken,  Sir  Archer,"  cried  Ro- 
dolph, "  and  inaccurate  only  in  one  detiul,  which  is 
that  there  stands  a  man  before  you  who  can  testify 
most  enthusiastically  regarding  your  skill  with  the 
bow.  Then  you  have  not  yet  won  your  way  to  the 
Rhine  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  Lord,  is  it  indeed  you  ?  I  thought  there 
was  someuiing  familiar  in  your  appearance ;  but  I 
saw  you  before  for  a  short  time  only,  and  that  at 
night.  Although  I  spoke  just  now  of  taking  service 
with  any  noble  who  might  be  in  need  of  a  man-at- 
arms,  still  I  hold  mysefi  in  some  measure  as  being 
under  your  orders,  for  I  accepted  from  you  three 
months'  pay,  and  while  it  is  true  that  I  have  had  to 
provide  food  at  my  own  expense  and  lodging  where 
night  overtook  me,  still  neither  the  quality  nor  cost 
of  either  has  been  such  as  to  invalidate  our  bargain, 
should  you  care  to  hold  me  to  it.  Of  the  food  ^oi^ 
the  Moselle  I  can  truly  and  of  experience  say  it  is 
most  vile  and  swinish,  always  exceptingthe  supper  and 
breakfast  provided  me  by  the  good  fellow  who  stands 
at  your  side,  and  who  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same 
whom  your  comrade,  having  small  knowledge  of  the 
dignity  of  archery,  the  which  is  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  him,  being  an  untaught  German,  de- 
sired me  to  execute  by  driving  a  good  shaft  through 
him  at  three  yards  or  so  distance." 

"  You  have  fallen  among  friends,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  and  although  I  fear,  that,  if  your  fasting  has  been 
involuntary,  you  can  claim  little  credit  from  it  for  the 
benefit  of  your  soul,  yet  we  are  happily  in  a  position 
to  give  you  one  good  meal,  which  will  banish  the 
remembrance  of  hunger  and  at  least  afford  temporary 
benefit  to  your  body. 
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"  I  am  loath  to  say  that  I  give  little  thought  to  my 
soul,"  replied  the  archer,  promptly  advancing  when  be 
became  aware  that  there  was  sustenance  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  "  and  I  minister  unto  it  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  man  now  under  arms  in  Germany,  which  is  not 
high  recommendation  ;  still  the  body  has  a  practice  of 
pressing  its  claims  upon  a  man's  mind  in  a  way  that 
will  not  be  denied,  and  therefore  I  accept  with  most 
hearty  gratitude  any  victual  that  your  Lordship  may 
have  at  your  disposal,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  pro> 
visioning  of  your  expedition  such  an  important  item 
as  that  of  drink  has  not  been  forgotten." 

"  Your  faith  in  the  thoughtfulness  of  our  caterer  is 
far  from  being  misplaced.  I  can  guarantee  you  wine 
as  good  as  the  Archbishop  himself  keeps  in  his 
cellars." 

The  archer  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
waiting  lips,  and  smacked  them  in  anticipation  of  the 
unexpected  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  him. 
Rodolph  asked  Conrad  to  provide  as  well  for  their 
visitor  as  the  remnants  of  the  feast  would  allow,  and 
the  archer,  wasting  no  time  in  further  conversation, 
fell  to,  and  left  nothing  for  a  later  guest,  should  audii 
an  one  arrive. 

While  the  archer  heroically  made  up  for  tost  time, 
Conrad  brought  round  the  horses,  and  Rodolph 
assisted  the  Countess  to  mount.  Hilda  and  Conrad 
were  also  ready  for  the  short  journey  that  lay  before 
them,  but  the  Emperor  stood  with  bridle  rein  over  his 
arm,  and  waited  the  finishing  of  the  feast,  desiring  to 
give  the  archer  hint  that  there  was  probably  action 
ahead  at  Thuron  Castle. 

"  You  have  met  with  little  encouragement,  then,  on 
your  march  down  the  river,"  said  the  Emperor.as  the 
bowman,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ceased  operations. 

"  No  encouragement  at  all,  your  Lordship.  Never 
in  all  my  travelling,  either  in  Germany  or  elsewhere, 
have  I  passed  through  a  country  so  depressingly 
peaceful,  which  weighs  heavily  on  one's  spirits :  indeed 
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it  ia  enough  to  make  a  man  turn  monk,  and  forsake 
the  bow-string  for  a  string  of  beads.  What  better 
evidence  could  there  be  of  the  sluggish  nature  of  this 
district  than  the  fact  that  there  is  at  this  moment 
approaching  us,  doubtless  from  yonder  castle,  three 
mounted  and  armed  men,  who  in  some  sort  appear  to 
be  trying  to  come  upon  us  unmarked,  yet  here  we  are, 
a  tranquil  group,  paying  scant  attention  to  their 
adjacency." 

As  the  archer,  who  was  gazing  toward  Thuron  Cas- 
tle, spoke  thus  in  a  tone  of  complacent  dejection, 
Rodolph,  who  had  been  scanning  tne  district  to  the 
west,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  to  his  amazement 
beheld  three  men  on  horseback,  who  had  evidently 
worked  their  way  unseen  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill 
from  which  the  Emperor  and  his  party  had  ascended, 
and  who  now  stood  some  distance  oS,  regarding  the 
startled  quartette  and  their  calm  guest ;  the  bowman 
not  having  the  remotest  idea  what  the  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  those  to  whom  he  had  thus  casually  called 
attention  meant  to  his  hosts. 

To  Rodolph  they  were  merely  three  armed  men, 
but  the  keener  eyesight  of  the  Countess  brought  swift 
Imowledge  to  her,  and  caused  a  quick  pallor  to  over- 
spread her  face. 

"  The  Count  Bertrich  I "  she  cried. 

The  Emperor  clenched  his  fist  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  as  the  thought  of  all  his  useless  scouring  of  the 
western  horizon  suited  over  him. 

"  Intercepted  I "  he  muttered  to  himself,  with  a 
half-smothered  oath. 
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When  Count  Bertrich  flung  himself  from  his  honi;. 
in  front  of  the  Archbishop's  summer  palace  at  Zur- 
lauben,  and  strode  hastily  up  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
entrance,  he  passed  through  the  crowded  hall,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  until  he  reached  the 
ante-chamber  that  communicated  with  the  lai^e  room 
in  which  the  Elector  transacted  his  business.  The 
waiting  and  excited  throng  in  the  hall  made  way  for 
him,  as  the  great  war-lord  and  acknowledged  favourite 
of  the  powerful  Archbishop  went  clanking  through 
among  them  clad  in  full  armour,  paying  not  the  slight- 
est heed  to  their  salutations. 

The  Count  found  the  secretary  ready  to  conduct 
him  instantly  into  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  together,  in  silence,  they  entered  the  lofty  apart- 
ment that  was  part  chapel  and  part  throne-room. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  noble  presence-chamber 
Arnold  von  Isenberg  paced  back  and  forward  across 
the  polished  floor,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  a 
dark  frown  on  his  downward  bent  brow.  He  was  clad 
in  the  long  silken  robes  of  his  priestly  office,  and  their 
folds  hissed  behind  him  like  a  following  litter  of  ser- 
pents as  he  walked.  He  paused  in  his  promenade' 
when  the  Count  and  the  monk  entered,  and,  straight^ 
ening  his  tall  form,  stood  regarding  them  in  silence, 
untilthe  secretary  slipped  noiselesSy  from  the  room 
and  left  the  summoned  and  summoner  alone  together. 

"You  are  here  at  last,"  began  the  Archbishop, 
coldlv.    "  It  is  full  time  you  arrived.    Your  bride  has 
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"Fled?    The  Countess  Tekla?" 

*•  You  have  no  other,  I  trust,"  continued  the  Prince 
of  the  Church,  in  even,  untmpassioned  tones.  "My 
first  thought  on  learning  she  was  missing  made  me 
apprehensive  that  the  girl  had  anticipated  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  by  flying  to  your  notoriously  open 
arms,  and  I  expected  to  be  asked  to  bless  a  bridal 
somewhat  hastily  encompassed  ;  but  I  assume  from 
your  evident  surprise  that  she  has  been  given  the 
strength  to  resist  temptation  which  takes  the  form 
of  your  mature  and  manly  virtues." 

The  sword  cut  across  Count  Bertrich's  face  red- 
dened angrily  as  he  listened  to  the  sneering,  con- 
temptuous words  of  the  Archbishop,  but  he  kept  his 
hot  temper  well  in  hand  and  said  nothing.  The  man- 
ner of  his  over-lord  changed,  and  he  spoke  sharply 
and  decisively,  as  one  whose  commands  admit  neither 
question  nor  discussion. 

"  Last  night  the  Countess  Tekla  took  it  upon  her- 
self  to  disappear.  The  guards  say  she  passed  them 
going  outwaixl  about  ten  o'clock,  and  no  one  saw  her 
return.  This  leads  me  to  suspect  that,  with  childish 
craftiness,  the  passing  of  the  guards  was  merely  a  ruse 
on  her  part,  intended  to  mislead,  and  so  although  ] 
pay  little  attention  to  such  a  tran^arent  wile,  I  have 
taken  all  precautions  and  have  already  acted  on  the 
clue  thus  placed  in  my  hands,  for  there  is  every 
chance  that  the  girl  Is  indeed  a  fool ;  we  usually  err 
in  ascribing  too  much  wisdom  to  our  fellow  creatures. 
R^arding  the  proposed  marriage,  which,  strange 
and  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear  to  me,  and  must 
appear  to  you,  the  Countess  seemed  to  view  with  little 
favour,  she  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  and 
also  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope."  On  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  latter,  the  Archbishop  slightly  indined 
his  head.  "  I  take  small  account  of  the  Emperor,  but 
have  nevertheless  sent  a  bodv  of  fleet  troopers  along 
the  Frankfort  road  in  case  she  meant  what  she  said, 
which  I  suppose  may  sometimes  happen  with  a  wo- 
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man.  They  know  not  whom  they  seek,  but  have 
orders  to  arrest  and  bring  back  eveiy  woman  they 
find,  therefore  we  arc  like  to  have  shortly  in  Treves  a 
screaming  bevy  of  females,  enough  to  set  any  ctty 
mad.  I  have  thrown  out  a  drag-net,  and  we  shall 
have  some  queer  fish  when  it  is  pulled  in.  But  to 
you  and  to  you  alone.  Count  Bertrich,  do  I  reveal  my 
mind ;  see  therefore  that  you  make  no  mistake.  The 
fool  has  taken  to  the  water  and  is  now  committed  to 
the  sinuous  Moselle. 

"  She  said  nothing  in  her  protests  about  her  uncle 
of  Thuron,  and  unless  I  am  grievously  misled,  the 
crooked  talons  of  the  black  vulture  are  in  this  business. 
He  has  doubtless  provided  boat  and  crew,  and  they 
are  making  their  way  down  the  river  in  the  night, 
concealing  themselves  during  the  day.  They  will 
avoid  Bruttig  and  Cochem.  Make  you  therefore  for 
Bruttig  with  what  speed  you  may,  sparing  neither 
horse  nor  man ;  yourself  I  know  you  will  not  spare. 
If  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  there,  order  a  chain 
across  the  river  that  will  stop  all  traffic  and  set  a  night 
guard  upon  it ;  then  press  on  to  Thuron  across  the 
country  by  the  most  direct  line  you  can  follow,  com- 
ing back  up  the  river  to  intercept  them,  for  their  out- 
look will  be  entirely  directed  toward  what  is  following 
them.  If,  In  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  the  gin 
reaches  Thuron,  seek  instant  entrance  to  the  castle 
and  audience  with  the  Black  Count.  Demand  in  my 
name,  immediate  custody  of  the  body  of  Countess 
Tekia ;  if  this  is  refused,  declare  castle  and  lands  for. 
feit  and  Heinrich  outlaw.  Retire  at  once  to  Cochem, 
where  I  shall  join  you  with  my  army.  And  now  to 
horse  and  away.  Success  here  depends  largely  on 
speed." 

Count  Bertrich  made  no  reply  but  sank  on  one  knee, 
rose  quickly  and  left  the  room.  The  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  passed  through  the  multitude  in  the 
great  hall  was  not  such  as  to  invite  inquiry,  and  no 
one  accosted  him. 
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"There  is  war  in  that  red  scar  of  Bertrich's,"  said 
an  officer  to  another. 

Outside  the  Count  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  gave 
a  brief  word  of  command  to  his  waiting  troop,  and 
galloped  away  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  extremely 
crooked  course  of  the  upper  river,  but,  knowing 
the  country  well,  he  left  the  Moselle  some  distance 
below  Treves,  and,  taking  a  rude  thoroughfare  that 
was  more  path  than  road,  followed  it  up  hill  and 
down  dale  through  the  forest.  He  was  determined 
to  reach  Bruttig  that  night,  hoping  to  finish  the  jour- 
ney by  moonlight,  taking  advantage  of  the  long  sum* 
mer  day  and  riding  as  hard  as  horseflesh  could  endure. 
When  the  day  wore  on  to  evening  Bertrich  saw  that 
be  had  set  to  himself  no  easy  task,  for  in  the  now 
pathless  forest,  speedy  progress  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  when  tne  moon  rose,  the  density  of 
the  growth  overhead  allowed  her  light  to  be  of  little 
avaiL  Several  times  a  halt  was  sounded  and  the 
bugle  called  the  troop  tt^ether,  for  now  all  attempt 
at  regularity  of  march  had  been  abandoned,  but  on 
each  occasion  the  numbers  thus  gathered  were  fewer 
than  when  the  former  rally  was  held.  In  spite  of  his 
temporary  loss  of  men,  Bertrich,  with  stubborn  per- 
sistence, determined  to  push  on,  even  if  he  reached 
Bruttig  alone.  For  an  hour  they  pressed  northward 
to  find  the  river  which  they  now  needed  as  a  guide, 
knowing  they  would  come  upon  it  at  Bruttig  or  at 
least  some  short  distance  above  or  below  it,  but  before 
the  Moselle  was  reached  they  suddenly  met  an  unex- 
pected check.  The  outposts  of  an  unseen  band  com- 
manded them  to  stop  and  give  account  of  them- 
selves." 

"  Who  dares  to  bar  the  way  of  the  Archbishop's 
troops?"  demanded  Count  Bertrich. 

"  It  19  the  Archbishop's  troops  that  we  are  here  to 
stop.    Will  you  fight  or  halt  ? '   was  the  answer. 

Bertrich,  with  his  exhausted  men  and  jaded  horses. 
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was  in  no  condition  to  fight,  yet  was  he  most  anxious 
to  pursue  his  way,  and  get  some  information  of  his 
whereabouts,  so  he  spoke  with  less  imperiousness  than 
his  impulse  at  first  prompted. 

"  I  am  Count  Bertrich,  commanding  a  division  of 
his  Lordship's  army.  I  am  on  a  peaceful  mission,  and, 
when  I  left  his  Lordship  this  morning,  he  had  no  quar> 
rel  with  any.  There  has  been  some  misunderstanding, 
and  I  should  be  loath  to  add  to  it  by  drawing  sword 
unless  I  am  attacked." 

"You  shall  not  be  molested  if  you  stay  where  you 
are.  If,  however,  you  attempt  to  advance,  our  orders 
are  to  fall  upon  you,"  said  a  voice  from  the  darkness. 

Noticing  that  the  voice  which  now  spoke  was  not 
the  one  that  had  first  challenged.  Count  Bertrich  said, 

"  Are  you  in  command,  or  am  I  speaking  to  a  sen- 
tinel ?  " 

"  I  am  in  command." 

"  Then  who  arc  you  and  whom  do  you  serve  ?  " 

*'  Doubtless  you  are  well  aware  whom  I  serve  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  more  than  the  Archbishop  himself." 

"That  I  can  well  believe,  and  still  would  not  hold 
you  ignorant." 

"  We  are  talking  at  cross  purposes,  fellow.  There 
must  be,  as  I  have  said,  some  mistake,  for  the  domains 
of  the  Archbishop  are  in  a  state  of  peace.  There  is 
no  secret  about  my  destination  as  there  is  none  about 
the  name  which  I  have  rendered  to  you.  I  am  bound 
forBruttig  and  hope  to  reach  there  before  day  dawns." 

"My  master  knew  of  your  destination  and  that  is 
why  I  am  here  to  prevent  you  reaching  it," 

"What  you  allege  is  impossible.  None  knew  of 
my  destination  save  the  Archbishop  and  myself,  and 
I  have  ridden  from  Treves  with  such  use  of  spur  that 
news  of  my  coming  could  not  have  forestalled  me. 
Again  I  ask  you  whom  you  serve." 

"  That  you  doubtless  guess,  for  you  know  whom 
you  are  sent  against,  and  why  you  ride  to  Bruttig." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles ;  what  have  you  to  fear  from 
plain  answers  ?  " 
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"  I  fear  nothing.  My  duty  is  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions but  to  arrest  your  prepress  toward  Bruttig.  If 
you  have  questions  to  ask,  ask  them  o{  Count  Beil. 
stein." 

"Oh  hoi  Then  it  is  to  Count  Beilstein  I  owe  this 
midnight  discourtesy.  I  thank  you  for  that  much  in- 
formation, which  is  to  me  entirely  unexpected. 
Where  i3  the  Count  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  Bruttig." 

"  How  far  is  that  from  where  we  stand  ?  " 

"  Something  more  than  a  league." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  why  Count  Beilstein  should 
endeavour  to  prevent  my  reaching  Bruttig,  nor  how 
he  can  be  aware  of  an  expedition  of  which  neither  the 
Archbishop  nor  myself  loiew  aught  this  morning.  In 
addition  to  this,  Bruttig  is  under  the  joint  jurisdiction 
of  my  master  and  yours  and  the  Count  of  Winneburg, 
therefore  the  retainers  of  each  over-lord  have  free  en- 
trance to  the  place." 

"  Such  was  indeed  the  case  until  the  Archbishop 
broke  the  truce.  Now  Beilstein  and  Winneburg  have 
combined,  overthrown  the  Archbishop's  jurisdiction. 
and  they  hold  Bruttig  together,  with  the  men  of  the 
Elector  prisoners." 

"  In  the  Fiend's  name  when  did  this  take  place  ? 
We  loiew  nothing  of  it  at  Treves.  How  broke  the 
Archbishop  the  truce  ?  " 

"  It  was  broken  by  an  emissary  of  his,  who  by 
magic  sword-play  slew  my  master's  Captain,  leaving  in 
his  neck  a  hole  no  bigger  than  a  pin's'  point,  yet 
enough  to  let  out  the  life  of  my  fellow  soldier. 
Then  when  there  was  outcry  at  this  foul  play,  the 
fellow,  being  sore  pressed,  cries  'Treves,  Treves," 
claiming  that  the  wench  wiUi  him  was  no  other  than 
the  ward  of  the  Archbishops^" 

"Ha!    Say  you  so?    And  what  then ? " 

**  Thereupon  the  Archbishop's  Captain  bugles  up  the 
men  of  Treves,  rallies  round  the  emissary  oT  his  crafty 
Lordship,  and  makes  rescue,  escorting  him  later,  wench 
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and  all,  to  his  Lordship's  stronghold  of  Cochem,  where 
doubtless  they  think  themselves  safe.  But  Beilstein, 
issuing  from  his  castle,  went  forthwith  to  Bruttig, 
joined  with  Winneburg,  made  prisoners  of  the  men  of 
Treves,  and  sent  me  here  in  force  to  intercept  any 
whom  they  expected  the  Archbishop  would  shortly 
send,  as  indeed  he  seems  to  have  done  under  your 
distinguished  leadership." 

"  You  fill  me  with  amazement.  There  is,  ss  I  sur. 
mised,  a  misunderstanding,  and  one  of  no  small  mo- 
ment, which  we  must  make  it  our  business  to  set  right. 
It  is  therefore  most  important  that  I  should  have 
speech  with  your  master  and  that  speedily.  I  pray 
you  instantly  to  escort  me  with  your  men  to  Bruttig." 

"  That  may  I  not  do,  my  Lord,  My  orders  are 
strict  and  Count  Beilstein  is  not  the  man  to  overlook 
diverifence  from  them." 

"Then  come  with  me  yourself i  I  shall  go  as  your 
prisoner  or  in  any  guise  you  please,  so  that  no  time 
be  lost.     My  men  will  camp  here  for  the  night." 

"  I  cannot  part  company  from  my  orders,  which  are 
to  stop  you  or  to  fight  with  you  if  you  refuse  to 
stand." 

"  But  the  man  you  call  emissary  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  killed  your  comrade,  is  the  one  I  travel  in  hot 
haste  to  arrest  Him  the  Archbishop  will  gladly 
yield  to  your  master  for  fitting  punishment,  but  while 
we  babble  here,  time  flies  and  he  with  it." 

"  It  will  take  more  than  the  bare  word  of  any  fol- 
lower of  Treves  to  make  my  master  believe  that  the 
murderer,  who  went  jauntily  with  escort  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's men  to  the  Archbishop's  castle  in  Cochem,  is 
one  whom  the  Archbishop  is  desirous  of  handing  over 
to  my  Lord  for  punishment,  still  this  much  I  may  do, 
I  wiu  send  at  once  a  fleet  messenger  to  my  Lord  at 
Bruttig,  acquainting  him  with  your  presence  here,  and 
that  messenger  will  take  any  word  you  are  pleased  to 
send  to  Count  Beilstein." 

Count  Bcrtrich  sighed  as  he  agreed  to  this,  for  he 
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was  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  himself  not  to  know 
that  the  Captain  who  offered  to  do  this  much,  dare  not 
wander  from  the  definite  instructions  he  had  received. 
He  had  at  first  some  thought  of  beseeching  Beilstein 
to  send  instant  word  to  Cochem  to  hold  within  the  cas- 
tle all  who  lodged  there,  until  the  arrival  of  commands 
from  the  Archbishop,  but  he  was  loath  to  divulge 
to  Beilstein  and  Winneburg  the  full  facts  of  the  case, 
and  he  was  well  aware  that,  without  doing  so,  he  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  explaining  his  own  presence, 
which  seemed  to  tally  so  exactly  with  the  forecasts 
of  those  now  temporarily  opposing  him.  However,  a 
league  was  but  a  short  distance  and  a  swift  messenger 
would  speedily  cover  it.  His  men,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, were,  many  of  them,  asleep  in  their  saddles, 
and  although  he  himself  was  still  eager  to  be  on  his 
way,  he  saw  that  any  attempt  to  move  onward  would 
be  futile  and  would  still  further  complicate  the  already 
intricate  condition  of  things,  so  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  message  to  the  Count,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  which  the 
Archbishop  would  speedily  rectify,  and  that  it  was 
imperative  for  the  capture  of  the  criminal,  that  an 
immediate  conference  should  take  place  between 
Count  Beilstein  and  himself. 

This  done,  he  gave  the  order  for  dismounting  and 
resting  until  the  messenger  returned.  A  camp  was 
fonned  and  picketed  to  prevent  surprise,  although  he 
had  little  fear  of  an  attack,  as  he  had  evidently  con- 
vinced the  opposing  Captain  of  his  good  faith,  yet  the 
military  Instinct  was  strong  in  Count  Bertrich,  and  he 
took  aU  the  precautions  which  suggest  themselves  to  a 
man  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  moment  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  he  fell  into  a  sound  and  much 
needed  sleep. 

It  was  daylight  when  one  .of  the  sentinels  awoke 
him,  saying  the  messenger  had  returned.  Count  Beil- 
stein gave  Bertrich  choice  of  three  courses  of  action  ; 
first,  he  might  come  alone  to  Bruttig;  second,  he 
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might  bring  his  men  with  him,  provided  they  first  de- 
liver up  their  arma  to  the  Captain  who  had  stopped 
him;  third,  he  might  fight.  Count  Bertrich  quickly 
decided.  He  ordered  his  followers  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  to  the  Captain,  he  himself  retaining  his  we^ons, 
and  thus  they  marched  into  Bruttig.  It  was  soon 
made  apparent  to  both  the  opposing  nobles  that  the 
unknown  young  man  who  had  proved  himself  so  ex- 
pert a  swordsman  was  no  minion  of  the  Archbishop. 
The  Archbishop's  Captain  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Cochem,  so  the  only  one  who  could  give  a  connected 
account  of  what  had  taken  place  was  Winneburg's 
Captain,  who,  under  the  shrewd  cross-questioning  of 
Count  Bertrich,  speedily  proved  that  no  document 
had  passed  between  the  young  man  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's leader ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Captain  had  several 
times  asked  for  such,  but  it  had  not  been  produced. 

"  It  is  as  I  suspected,"  said  Count  Bertrich.  "  the 
person  who  held  a  passport  from  Frankfort  is  a 
follower  of  Black  Heinrich,  whose  object  is  but  too 
evidenL  He  seeks  to  embroil  you  with  the  Arch^ 
bishop,  and  has  come  perilously  near  to  success.  If  the 
scoundrel  is  still  at  Cochem,  into  which  castle  I  as- 
sure you  he  went  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only 
under  pressure  of  circumstances,  for  you  learn  from 
your  own  man  that  he  refused  to  send  a  messenger  to 
Treves  when  the  Captain  offered  to  dispatch  one,  then 
we  have  him  fast,  and  I  undertake,  on  my  own  r& 
sponsibility,  to  deliver  him  to  the  just  vengeance  of 
Count  Beilstein.  What  I  fear  is,  that  this  unfortunate 
delay  has  given  him  time  to  slip  away  from  Cochem 
and  betake  himself  to  Thuron,  where  we  may  have  to 
smoke  him  out,  if  Black  Heinrich  refuses  to  deliver 
him  to  us.  As  to  this  Imprisoning  of  the  Archbishop's 
men  in  the  absence  of  their  Captain,  I  think  the  least 
said  about  it  the  better.  I  shall  certainly  not  dwell 
upon  it  when  I  return  to  Treves,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  they  be  liberated  without  further  delay.  The 
Archbishop  was  not  in  the  happiest  temper  when  I 
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parted  from  him  yesterday,  and  one  can  never  predict 
with  certainty  wl^t  he  may  do  under  provocation.  I 
have  myself  been  so  anxious  to  avoid  any  cause  of 
offence,  that  I  have  gone  to  the  extreme  length  of 
disarming  my  men  and  coming  unprotected  among 
you,  an  act  for  which  his  Lordship  is  little  likely  to 
commend  me,  should  it  come  to  his  ears.  The  mo- 
ment their  weapons  are  restored,  I  shall  journey  to 
Cochem  and  endeavour  to  catch  my  young  swords- 
man." 

Winneburg,  the  quarrel  being  none  of  his,  having 
slept  on  the  matter,  and  seeing  more  clearly  than  he 
did  on  the  previous  day  the  danger  of  entangling  him- 
self  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  at  once  admitted  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  all  round,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  revert  to  the  former  condition  of  things, 
as  the  Archbishop,  through  Count  Bertrich,  had  dis- 
claimed the  doings  of  their  visitor  of  the  day  before. 
Beilstetn,  more  hot-headed  and  more  stubborn,  was 
reluctant  to  admit  himself  in  the  wron^,  but  if  his  ally 
fell  from  htm,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  submission, 
with  the  best  grace  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  his  re- 
treat ;  and  certainly  Bertrich  seemed  in  no  way  dis- 
posed to  impose  hard  conditions,  so  he  gave  order 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  that  their 
arms  should  be  returned  to  Bertrich 's  men. 

Having  eaten,  Count  Bertrich  and  his  troop  hastened 
down  the  river,  hoping  to  intercept  the  fugitives  at 
Cochem.  In  sight  of  the  castle  he  met  the  Captain 
and  his  dozen  horsemen  returning.  He  sent  all  back 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  whom  he  forwarded  to 
Treves  to  acquaint  the  Archbishop  with  what  had  taken 
place.  The  Captain  was  ordered  to  detain  the  Coun- 
tess Tekla  in  Cochem  Castle  until  the  Archbishop's 
pleasure  should  be  known ;  to  arrest  the  young  man 
who  accompanied  her.  take  him  to  Bmttig,  and 
deliver  him  to  Count  Beilstein.  Then  taking  but  two 
followers  with  him.  Count  Bertrich  struck  across  the 
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country  direct  for  Thuron  Castle.  He  approached 
that  stronghold  with  caution,  keeping  to  the  high 
lands  ahpve  the  castle  until  he  e^ied  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  the  party  of  whom  he  was  in  search, 
and  saw  that  they  had  indeed  stolen  away  from 
Cochem.  Coming  down  to  the  river  edge,  keeping  all 
the  while  in  concealment  as  much  as  the  nature  ofthe 
country  pennitted,  knowing  there  was  danger  in  cross- 
ing the  stream  in  full  view  of  Thuron  Castle  Itself,  but 
nevertheless  not  hesitating  for  a  moment,  he  and  his 
two  men  plunged  their  horses  into  the  flood  and  won 
the  other  side  a  little  below  the  promontory  of  Hat- 
tonis  Porta.  Stealthily  ascending  the  hill,  hoping  to 
take  the  party  by  surprise,  but  in  any  case  having  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  result  of  the  encounter. 
Count  Bertrich  found  himself  within  range  of  the  alert 
eyes  of  the  English  archer. 
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CUPID'S  BOW  GIVES  PLACE  TO  THE  ARCHER'S. 

Rodolph's  first  thought  ran  toward  the  safety  of 
the  Countess.  He  resolved  at  once  to  send  her  down 
the  hill  they  had  so  recently  climbed,  and,  under  es- 
cort of  Conrad,  ask  her  to  cross  on  horseback  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  reaching  the  castle  as  soon  as 
might  be,  while  he  held  Count  Bertrich  and  the  two 
men  in  check;  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced 
him  that  the  Count,  having  intercepted  them  by  cut- 
ting across  country  to  the  south  of  the  Moselle,  had 
most  likely  placed  on  the  opposite  bank  a  company  of 
troops  in  ambush,  ready  to  capture  whoever  came 
within  its  radius.  The  crossing  must  be  done  under 
shadow  of  the  castle,  so  that  any  lurking  enemy  might 
be  over-awed  by  the  menace  of  its  presence,  and  thus 
they  could  ascend  unhindered  to  its  frowning  portaL 
That  their  situation  was  already  attracting  attention  at 
Thuron  was  evident,  for  the  Emperor  saw  bodies  of 
men  grouped  upon  the  walls,  while  several  horsemen 
were  collected  at  the  entrance  as  if  in  readiness  to 
ride,  should  occasion  demand  their  interference.  But 
there  was  no  signal  by  which  Rodolph  could  call  for 
aid,  and,  of  course.  Black  Heinrich  had  little  suspicion 
that  his  own  niece  was  probably  about  to  be  captured 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  his  strong  castle. 

There  was,  however,  scant  time  for  pondering. 
Now  that  concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  Count 
Bertrich,  adjusting  his  lance  for  the  encounter,  was 
advancing,  closely  followed  by  the  two  men. 

"  Conrad,"  cried  the  Emperor,  *'  take  the  Countess 
down  the  hill  till  you  lose  sight  of  our  assailants,  then, 
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as  speedily  as  possible,  bend  through  the  forest  to  the 
north,  circling  this  spot  so  that  you  come  upon  the 
Moselle  opposite  Thuron.  Cross  the  river  and  make 
for  the  castle  gates." 

"  But  you,  my  Lord,  unarmed,  cannot  oppose  three 
armoured  men,"  objected  Conrad. 

"  I  stand  by  his  iZordship,"  said  the  archer,  with  an 
unruffled  confidence,  that  in  spite  of  the  strait  they 
were  in  brought  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  to  the  lips 
of  the  Emperor. 

"  We  will  hold  our  ground,  with  what  success  may 
befall  us,"  replied  Rodolph,  "  but  lose  no  time  in  your 
circuit,  and  keep  strict  watch  for  ambush." 

The  Countess,  Conrad,  and  Hilda  departed,  leaving 
Rodolph  and  the  bowman  alone  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
in  serious  jeopardy,  for  neither  man  wore  armour,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  weapon  except  his  slight  rapier. 

The  archer,  seeing  from  the  first  that  trouble  was 
ahead,  but  having  too  little  curiosity  regarding  its 
origin  to  cause  him  to  venture  inquiry,  so  long  as  no 
attempt  was  made  to  smooth  away  difficulty  and  bring 
about  a  peaceful  understanding,  caring  not  a  jot 
whether  the  side  ot  the  quarrel  he  expected  to  cham- 
pion was  just,  or  the  reverse,  had  unslung  his  bow, 
giving  a  hitch  to  the  full  quiver  so  that  the  ends  of 
the  arrows  were  convenient  to  his  right  hand,  and  now 
stood  with  left  foot  slightly  forward  as  a  bowman 
should,  measuring  critically  with  his  half  shut  eye  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  three  horsemen. 

"  Is  it  your  Lordship's  pleasure,"  he  asked,  "  that  I 
kill  all  three,  or  do  you   purpose   to   try  conclusion 

rourself  with  one  or  other  of  them  ?    If  so,  which  shall 
spare  ?  " 

"  These  men  are  cased  in  iron,  and  proof  against 
your  shafts.  I  will  parley  with  them  and  offer  single 
combat  to  their  leader  ;  we  cannot  hope  to  prosper  in 
a  general  onset." 

"  Their  faces  are  bare,  which  is  all  the  kindness  I 
ask  of  any  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  target." 
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"  If  choice  is  to  be  made,  spare  the  leader,  and 
leave  him  for  me  to  deal  with,  said  Rodolph,  step- 
ping  forward  and  raising  his  voice,  as  he  accosted  the 
hostile  party. 

"  My  Lord,  Count  Bertrich,"  he  cried,  "  I  ask  of  you 
a  truce  and  a  parley,  when  we  may  each  disclose  our 
intentions  to  the  other,  and  find  if  amicable  adjust^ 
ment  be  possible." 

An  exclamation  of  intense  disgust  escaped  the  im- 
patient  archer  at  this  pacific  proclamation,  but  his 
drooping  spirits  revived  on  hearing  the  defiant  tone  of 
the  Count. 

*'  Who  are  you,  whelp,  to  propose  a  conference  with 
me?  Were  it  not  that  I  promised  to  take  you  alive 
30  Beilstein  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  you,  I 
would  now  ride  you  down  and  put  a  good  end  upon 
mischievous  interference.  Therefore  surrender,  and 
appeal  for  clemency  to  Beilstein,  for  you  will  have 
none  from  me." 

"Spoken  like  a  brave  man  and  a  warrior,"  exclaimed 
the  archer,  with  enthusiasm.  "  Would  there  were 
more  nobles  in  Germany  resembling  him.  Now,  my 
Lord,  surely  the  insult  anent  your  hanging,  demands 
that  instant  defiance  be  hurled  at  him." 

"  Peace,  peace,"  whispered  Rodolph,  "you  will  have 
your  fighting,  never  fear.  I  must  gain  time  so  that 
the  others  may  escape."  Then  he  cried  aloud,  "  If  I 
surrender,  my  Lord  Count,  it  must  be  on  terms  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  with  conditions  stated  and  guaran- 
teed by  your  knightly  word." 

The  Emperors  diplomatic  efforts  were  without 
avail.  Count  Bertrich  made  no  reply,  but  giving  a 
quick  word  of  command  to  his  followers,  levelled  lance 
and  dug  spurs  into  his  horse.  The  three  came  on  to- 
gether, the  Count  slightly  in  advance,  his  men  at  right 
and  left  of  him,  the  pulsation  of  the  beatit^  hoofs 
on  the  hard  turf  brealang  the  intense  stillness.  The 
Emperor  stood  firm  with  tightened  lips  awaiting  the 
onslaught,  having  little  hope  that  it  would  end  favour- 
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ably  to  him.  The  archer,  however,  gave  forth  a  joy. 
ous  cry  that  was  half-cheer,  half-chuckle,  and,  without 
awaiting  for  command,  drew  swiftly  the  strii^  of  bis 
bow  to  his  ear,  letting  fly  twice  in  succession  with  a 
twang  that  sounded  like  a  note  from  a  harp.  The  ar- 
rows, with  the  hum  of  angry  bees,  passed  first  by  one 
ear  and  then  by  the  other  of  the  advancing  warrior, 
who  instinctively  swayed  his  head  this  way  and  that 
to  avoid  the  light>winged  missiles,  thinking  he  was 
shot  at  and  missed,  but  the  piercing  deatli-shriek  first 
from  the  man  at  his  left  and  then  from  the  one  at 
hb  right,  speedily  acquainted  him  with  the  true  re- 
suit.  Before  him  he  saw  the  deadly  weapon  again 
raised,  and  felt  intuitively  that  this  time  the  shaft  was 
directed  against  himself,  although  the  archer  paused 
In  the  launching  of  it,  apparently  awaiting  orders 
from  his  superior.  The  Emperor  raised  his  right  hand 
menacingly  and  cried  in  a  voice  that  might  almost 
have  been  heard  at  the  castle : 

"  Back,  my  Lord  Count.  There  is  certain  death  to 
meet  you  in  two  horse-lengths  more." 

The  impetus  of  the  Count's  steed  was  so  great  that 
it  was  impossible  to  check  it  in  time,  but  he  at  once 
raised  his  lance  in  token  that  he  had  abandoned 
attack,  and,  pulling  on  the  left  bridle  rein,  swerved  his 
course  so  that  he  described  a  semi-circle  and  came  to 
a  stand  facing  his  foes,  with  the  two  dead  men  lying 
stark  between  him  and  his  intended  victims. 

With  a  downward  sweep  of  the  hand  that  had  been 
lifted,  the  Emperor  signalled  to  his  ally  to  lower  his 
bow,  which  the  archer  reluctantly  did,  drawing  a 
deep  sigh  that  the  battle  should  be  so  quickly  done 
with. 

Rodolph  advanced  a  few  steps  and  once  more  ao* 
coated  his  foe. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  "  you  see,  I  trust,  that  I  hold 
your  life  at  my  mercy.  I  am  willing  to  give  terms  to 
a  brave  antagonist,  which  he  refused  to  me." 

"  In  -truth, '  grumbled  the  archer,  "  I  see  nothing 
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brave  in  one  who  attacks  with  three,  all  heavily 
armoured  and  mounted,  two  on  foot,  one  of  whom  is 
without  weapons.  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  so,  or  allow 
me  to  speak  my  mind  to  him,  for  he  is  a  proud  man 
and  I  doubt  not  with  proper  goading,  he  may  be  urged 
to  a  fresh  onset." 

Rodolph  paid  no  attention  to  the  intemiption,  but 
continued : 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  re- 
turn  to  Cochem,  you  may  pass  unharmed,  and  we  will 
not  attempt  to  molest  you  further." 

The  Count,  however,  made  no  reply,  but  sat  like 
a  statue  on  his  black  horse,  gazing  on  his  fallen  com- 
rades and  meditating  on  the  changed  situation.  Then 
he  groped  in  a  receptacle  that  hung  by  his  saddle  and 
drew  forth,  not  a  new  weapon,  as  the  archer,  peering 
at  him,  suspected,  but  a  filmy  web  that  glittered  like 
an  array  of  diamonds.  This,  removing  his  gauntlets, 
he  clasped  about  his  neck,  fastening  it  to  the  lower 

Krt  of  his  helmet,  shaking  the  folds  over  his  shoulders 
e  a  cape. 

**  Fine  chfdn  armour  of  Milan  steel,"  murmured 
the  archer,  seemingly  hovering  between  anxiety  re- 
garding the  defensive  qualities  of  the  new  accoutre- 
ment  and  delight  at  the  thought  that  the  Count  was 
again  about  to  venture  himself  against  them.  With 
a  clank  of  iron  on  iron  the  warrior  brought  down  his 
barred  visor  over  his  face,  and,  drawing  on  his  gaunt- 
lets which  during  these  preparations  had  rested  on 
bis  saddle  bow,  grasped  his  lance  and  lowered  it,  pre- 
senting now  DO  pregnable  point  of  his  person  to  the 
flying  arrow, 

*'  By  Saint  George,"  cried  the  archer,  "  I  would  fain 
take  service  with  that  man.  He  displays  a  persist- 
ence in  combat  which  warms  my  heart  towards  him." 

But  the  softness  of  the  archer's  heart  did  not  cause 
him  to  take  any  precaution  the  less,  for  he  drew  out  a 
sheaf  of  arrows,  selecting  carefully  three  that  seemed 
to  be  thinner  at  the  point  than  the  others.    Two  of 
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these  he  placed' in  his  mouA,  letting  their  feathered 
ends  stick  out  far  to  his  left,  so  that  his  bow  arm  was 
free  from  their  interference ;  the  third  he  notched, 
with  some  minuteness,  on  the  string. 

"  My  Lord,  I  must  shoot  now,"  he  mumbled  with 
his  encumbered  mouth,  looking  anxiously  at  Rodolph, 
who  in  turn  was  viewing  no  less  anxiously  the  silent 
preparations  of  Bertrich.  The  Count,  however,  was 
in  little  hurry  to  begin,  apparently  wishing  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  bad  neglected  no  expedient  necessary 
for  his  own  safety. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Do 
your  best,  and  Heaven  speed  the  shaft," 

The  bowman  twanged  the  string,  bendiiur  forward 
eagerly  to  watch  the  fate  of  his  arrow.  The  shaft 
sang  an  ever  lowering  song,  as  it  flew,  falling  fairly 
against  the  bars  of  the  visor  with  an  Impact  that  rang 
back  to  them,  palpably  penetrating  an  interstice  of 
the  helmet,  for  it  hung  there  in  plain  sight.  The 
Count  angrily  shook  his  head,  like  an  impatient  horse 
tormented  by  the  bite  of  a  fly,  but  he  sat  steady, 
which  showed  the  archer  there  was  an  arrow  wasted. 
The  toss  of  his  head  did  not  dislodge  the  missile,  and 
the  Count,  with  a  sweep  of  his  gauntlet,  broke  it 
away  and  cast  it  contemptuously  from  him. 

"  Alas  I "  groaned  the  archer,  fitting  the  second  to 
the  string,  "  it  was  the  thinnest  bolt  I  had." 

Count  Bertrich  waited  not  for  the  second,  but  came 
eagerly  to  meet  it,  bending  down  as  a  man  does  who 
faces  a  storm — levelling  lance  and  striking  spur.  The 
tkorse  gallantly  responded.  The  second  arrow  struck 
the  helmet  and  fell  shivered,  the  third  was  aimed  at 
the  chain  armour  on  the  neck,  and  striking  it,  glanced 
into  the  wood,  disappearing  among  the  thick  foliage. 
Still  Bertrich  came  on  unchecked,  raising  his  head  now 
to  see  through  the  apertures  of  his  visor  to  the  trans- 
fixing of  the  archer,  who,  well  knowing  there  was 
but  scant  time  for  further  experiment,  hastily  plucked 
a  fourth  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and,  without  takit^ 
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aim,  launched  it  with  a  wail  of  grief  at  the  diarger, 
driving  the  arrow  up  to  its  very  wii^in  the  horse's 
neck  just  above  the  steel  breastplate.  The  horse,  with 
a  roar  of  terror,  fell  forward  on  its  knees,  its  rider's 
lance  thrusting  point  into  the  earth  some  distance 
ahead,  whereupon  Bertrich,  like  an  acrobat  vaulting 
on  a  pole,  described  an  arc  in  the  air  and  fell,  with 
jangling  clash  of  amour,  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor, 
reludng  his  limbs  and  lying  there  with  a  amotjiered 
moan. 

The  archer  paid  no  attention  to  the  fallen  noble, 
but  running  forward  to  the  horse  began  to  bewail  the 
necessity  that  had  encompassed  its  destruction.  He 
however  thriftily  pulled  the  arrow  from  its  stiffening 
neck,  wiped  it  on  the  grass,  and  spoke,  as  if  to  the 
dead  horse,  of  the  celerity  of  its  end,  and  the  generally 
satisfactory  nature  of  bow-shot  wounds,  wishing  that 
the  animal  might  have  had  a  realisation  of  its  escape 
from  being  mauled  to  its  death  by  clumsy  Germans. 

Rodolph  stooped  over  his  foe  to  throw  back  on 
its  hinges  his  visor,  whose  opening  revealed  the  un- 
conscious  face  of  the  Count. 

"  It  seems  inhuman  to  leave  him  thus,"  he  said, 
"  but  there  is  a  woman's  safety  in  question,  and  I  fear 
he  must  take  the  chance  he  drove  down  upon." 

"  He  can  make  no  complaint  of  that,'  replied  the 
archer,  "  and  is  like  to  come  speedily  to  his  conten- 
tious self  again,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  flutter  of  his 
eyelids.  Indeed,  I  grieve  not  for  his  bruises,  but  for 
the  hurt  his  obstinacy  forced  me  to  inflict  upon  his 
poor  horse,  a  noble  animal  which  I  never  would  have 
slain  did  not  necessity  compel." 

."Capture  a  horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  fallen 
men,  and  accompany  me  down  the  hill,"  said  Rodolph, 
briefly. 

The  archer  first  recovered  the  two  arrows  that  had 
overthrown  his  unknown  opponents,  bestowing  on 
their  bodies  none  of  the  sympathy  he  had  lavished  on 
the  horse,  for,  as  he  muttered  to  himself,  it  was  their 
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trade,  and  a  well-met  shaft  should  occasion  them  little 
surprise,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  fact. 

Having,  with  some  difficulty,  secured  one  of  the 
horses,  and  with  still  more  trouble  succeeded  in  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  saddle — for,  as  he  said,  he  was  more 
accustomed  to  the  broad  of  his  foot  than  the  back  of  a 
horse — he  followed  his  leader,  who,  with  errave  anxiety, 
was  scanning  the  river  bank  opposite  Aiken,  hoping 
to  see  some  indication  of  the  Countess  emerging  from 
the  forest. 

"Archer,"  said  Rodolph,  turning  to  his  follower, 
"your  great  skill,  and  no  less  indomitable  courage, 
has  to^ay  saved  my  life,  and  has  placed  me  otherwise 
under  more  obligation  to  you  than  you  can  easily 
estimate.  I  hope  yet  to  make  good  my  debt,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  may  cheer  your  heart  by  telling  you 
that  your  expert  bowmanship  has  made  inevitable 
what  was  before  extremely  probable,  which  is,  that 
these  valleys  will  shortly  ring  with  war,  and  the  Lord  ' 
only  knows  when  the  conflict  shall  cease — possibly 
not  until  yonder  castle  is  destroyed,  or  the  Archbi^op 
returns  defeated  to  Treves." 

"  Say  you  so,  my  Lord  ?  Then  indeed  is  virtue 
rewarded,  as  I  have  always  been  taught,  though  see- 
ing little  confirmation  of  it  in  my  wandering  over 
this  earth.  I  winged  my  shafts  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  speed,  not  forgetting  my  duty  to  you 
in  the  earning  of  my  threepence  a  day,  duly  advanced 
into  my  palm  before  service  was  asked,  the  which,  I 
know  to  my  grief,  is  not  customary  among  nobles, 
although  fair  encouragement  in  spoils  gives  compensa- 
tion for  backwardness  in  pay ;  still  I  had  no  hope  for 
such  outcome  as  war,  when  I  drew  string  to  ear,  and  am 
the  more  encouraged  to  think  that  a  wholesome  act, 
thus  unselfishly  accomplished,  brings  fitting  recom- 
pense so  trippingly  on  its  trail.  You  spoke  of  the 
Archbishop  (God  bless  his  Lordship),  do  I  fight, 
think  you,  for,  or  against  him  ^  " 

"  As  the  man  you  have  so  recently  overturned  is  the 
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friend,  favourite,  and  in  general  the  right  hand  of  the 
Archbishop,  judge  you  in  which  camp  your  neck  is 
hereafter  the  safer." 

"  I  have  long  desired  to  light  for  the  Church,  but, 
for  a  devout  man,  it  seems  ever  my  fate  to  be  on  the 
opposite  side.  Ah  well,  it  matters  little,  and  it  serves 
the  Archbishop  right  for  the  tnhospitality  of  his  ^te 
at  Treves,  where  they  know  not  a  useful  soldier  vmen 
they  see  one.  We  are  like  to  be  beleaguered  in  yon 
castle  then  ?  " 

"  Very  like,  indeed." 

"  Know  you  aught  of  how  they  are  provisioned  for 
a  siege  ?  " 

"  That  will  be  among  the  first  thirds  I  shall  inquire 
when  I  enter." 

"  It  is  a  most  important  particular,  and  in  the 
inquiry  it  might  not  be  a  waste  of  breath  to  give  some 
hiift  regarding  the  plenishing  of  the  wine  vaults." 

"  I  understand  Black  Heinrich  has  a  secret  passage 
to  the  river,  so  we  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  thirst." 

"  'Tis  a  sensible  precaution ;  I  would  not  say  a 
word  against  water,  which  I  have  often  found  to  be 
useful  in  the  washing  of  wounds  and  otherwise,  still 
when  a  man  is  expected  to  fight,  1  think  there  ts  noth- 
ing puts  such  heart  in  htm  as  a  drop  of  good  sound 
wine,  so  it  be  not  taken  to  excess,  although  the  limit 
of  its  usefulness,  in  my  own  case,  I  have  never  yet 
had  a  sufficiency  of  the  beverage  to  gauge." 

"The  Black  Count,  from  what  I  hear  of  him,  is  not 
one  to  neglect  the  laying  in  of  wine ;  it  however  may 
be  well  to  question  him  closely  regarding  his  cellarage 
before  you  take  service  with  him,  for  I  surmise  that 
he  who  finds  lodgment  in  the  castle  will  not  soon  get 
abroad  again,  as  the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  will 
shortly  encircle  it  closely." 

"  The  prospect,"  said  the  archer,  drawing  the  back 
of  his  hand  across  his  mouth  as  if  his  lips  were  already 
moist  with  good  vintage,  "  is  so  allurmg  that  I  can 
scarce  credit  it,  and  fear  the  Archbishop  may  give  or 
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accept  apology,  for  we  seem  to  be  in  a  region  where 
compromise  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  his  Lordship 
has  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  cau- 
tious man  (may  I  be  forgiven  if  I  do  him  an  injustice) ; 
stiil,  if  the  Count  who  pltinged  so  bravely  against  us, 
hath  the  ear  of  him,  he  may  whisper  some  courage 
into  it,  for  he  acquitted  himself  on  the  hilltop  as  a 
man  should.  I  must  confess  that  I  should  dearly 
cherish  the  privilege  of  being  beleaguered  in  a  strong 
castle,  for  it  hath  ever  been  my  fortune  to  fight 
hitherto  in  the  field,  directing  my  shafts  against 
various  strongholds,  and  living  with  scant  protection 
while  launching  them,  sleraing  where  I  might,  in  a  ditch 
or  in  a  tent,  as  the  gods  willed,  and  ever  like  to  have  my 
slumbers  broken  by  stampede  or  sortie  when  least 
expecting  it.  I  was  never  one  who  yearned  for 
luxury,  but  it  must  be  a  delight  to  rest  under  con- 
tinual cover,  with  a  well-stocked  cellar  underneath, 
and  the  protection  of  a  stout  stone  parapet  while 
taking  deliberate  aim,  not  to  mention  the  advantage 
that  accrues  to  an  archer  who  lets  fly  at  one  below 
htm,  rather  than  continually  craning  his  neck  to  send 
his  arrow  among  the  clouds,  the  which  gives  iittle 
chance  for  accurate  marksmanship.  On  one  of  yonder 
towers  a  man  might  well  aspire  to  the  delight  of  loos- 
ing string  at  the  great  Archbishop  himself,  and  may 
such  lu(^  attend  me,  although  I  am  the  least  covet- 
ous of  mortals." 

"  Well,  archer,  we  shall  presently  see  what  befalls, 
and  I  feci  myself  the  safer  that  you  did  not  take  fee 
from  the  Archbishop  when  you  applied  at  the  gates  of 
Treves." 

The  archer  looked  gratefully  at  his  leader  for  the 
compliment,  and  togeuer  they  rode  in  silence  to  the 
waterside  opposite  Aiken. 

As  yet  there  was  nothing  visible  of  Conrad's  party, 
who  had  probably  taken  a  longer  circuit  than  the  oc- 
casion demanded,  but  the  Emperor  saw  the  cavalry 
of  the  castle,  which  had  watched  the  conflict  mottonr 
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less,  now  descend  towards  Aiken,  and  he  ri^tly  con- 
sidered this  move  in  his  favour,  did  more  o(  Bertncha 
men  lie  ia  ambush  in  the  opposite  foresL  Rodolph 
hoped  that  the  Black  Count  himself  was  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  but  at  that  distance  could  distmguish 

"^As'tSey  drew  near  the  spot  Rodolph  was  gratified 
to  perceive  Conrad  emerging  from  the  forest,  where  he 
had  asked  his  charge  to  remain  until  he  had  reoon- 
noitred  and  proved  that  the  way  was  clear.  The 
horsemen  from  the  castle  had  reached  Aiken,  and  now 
stood  drawn  up  fronting  the  river,  ready  to  assist  at 
the  landing  of  the  new-comers,  or  prevent  the  same, 
as  might  prove  to  be  convenient, 

Rodolph  shouted  across,  asking  that  a  boat  be  sent 
over,  for  he  saw  several  lying  on  the  beach,  but  those 
on  the  other  side  made  no  movement  to  comply  with 
his  wishes ;  in  fact,  it  was  doubtful  if  they  understood, 
for  here  the  Moselle  ts  wide,  with  water  flowing  slow 
and  deep. 

Conrad,  at  a  word  from  his  master,  plunged  his 
horse  into  the  flood,  entering  below  the  spot  where 
Heinrich  had  placed  a  chain  across  the  river  for  the 
encouragement  of  traffic,  and,  when  he  had  landed, 
a  boat  was  shoved  off  in  which  the  Countess  and  Hilda 
were  ferried  over,  the  others  following  on  swimming 
horses. 
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THE   BLACK    COUNT    IS   PERSUADED    NOT    TO  HANG 
HIS  EMPEROR. 

The  Emperor,  when  his  dripping  chaiger  climbed  the 
incline  before  Aiken,  looked  with  concern  toward  the 
troop  of  horse  drawn  up  facing  the  river,  wonder- 
ing whether  or  no  Heinrich  himself  was  there  to 
greet  them.  The  leader  of  this  scant  cavalry  sat  on 
his  steed  a  horse-length  in  advance  of  his  men,  and 
was  rather  startlingly  red  than  black.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  fiery  crimson  in  colour,  while  the  face 
they  framed  was  of  a  similar  hue,  scarcely  less  violent, 
although  it  deadened  somewhat  as  it  reached  the  nose, 
and  painted  that  well  developed  and  prominent  organ 
a  rich  deep  purple,  giving  evidence,  Rodolph  thought, 
of  the  potency  of  Heinrich's  liquors.  The  man's  eyes 
were  shifty  and  suspicious,  and,  all  in  fdl,  his  face  was 
as  forbidding  as  one  would  care  to  see,  bringing  to 
life  the  conjecture  which  bad  more  than  once  crossed 
the  young  man's  mind,  that  in  thus  unceremoniously 
changing  guardians  the  Countess  had  scarcely  bettered 
herself.  However,  he  still  had  hopes  that  this  crafty- 
looking  horseman  was  not  the  uncle,  from  whom  he 
expected  violence  perhaps,  but  not  treachery. 

The  Emperor  advanced  and  saluted  the  red  warrior, 
who  remained  motionless  upon  his  horse,  bestowing 
an  inquiring  but  none  too  friendly  glance  upon  the 
approaching  stranger. 

"  I  would  have  speech  with  Count  Hemricb,  of 
Thuron,"  said  Rodolph. 

"  Then  you  must  seek  him  in  his  castle,"  was  the 
reply,  which  brought  a  sigh  of  relief  to  the  lips  of  the 
Emperor. 
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"Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  addressing?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  am  Steinmetz,  Captain  of  Castle  Thuron.  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Rodolph,  a  Lord  of  Frankfort,  and  I 
desire  convoy  to  the  castle." 

"  That  is  as  may  be,"  answered  the  Captain,  with 
lowering  brow.  "  What  is  your  business  with  my 
Lord  the  Count,  and  who  is  the  lady  that  accompanies 
you?" 

"  My  business  I  will  relate  to  the  Count  himself. 
The  lady  is  the  Countess  Tekla,  niece  of  Count  Heio- 
rich  and  sometime  ward  of  Archbishop  Arnold  von 
Isenbei^  of  Treves.  If  you  have  further  questions  to 
ask,  it  may  be  well  to  put  them  to  your  master,  for 
my  patience  is  at  an  end,  and  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
the  cross-examination  of  my  inferiors.  There  is  a 
cha;ice  that  Count  Heinrich  may  thank  you  for  this 
delay,  and  a  chance  that  he  may  not ;  you  know  him 
better  than  I,  so  act  as  best  pleases  you  under  that 
knowledge." 

The  Captain  gave  a  whistle  of  astonishment  when 
the  name  and  quality  of  the  lady  were  mentioned,  and 
instantly  saluted  with  his  sword  the  man  whom  a 
moment  before  he  had  treated  with  scant  courtesy. 
The  truculence  disappeared  from  his  manner,  and  he 
said,  with  some  eagerness : 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  act  Immediately  as  your  con- 
voy to  the  castle,  my  Lord." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,"  replied 
Rodolph. 

The  Captain  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  who  formed 
in  line,  some  before  and  some  after  the  visitors,  and 
thus  the  procession  made  way  through  the  village 
and  up  the  zig-zag  path  that  led  to  the  castle,  a 
ru^ed  slanting  road  rising  h^her  and  higher  at  each 
turn,  and  disclosing  broader  and  broader  views  of  the 
charming  valley  of  the  Moselle.  The  scene  was 
peaceful  in  the  extreme,  and,  but  for  the  clatter  of 
armed  men,  one  might  have  imagined  that  no  such 
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thing  as  conflict  could  exist  in  aJl  that  r^on.  On 
the  hilltop,  beyond  the  river,  Rodolph  could  see  that 
Count  Bertrich  had  come  to  himself,  had  captured  the 
remaining  horse,  and  was  transferring  the  accoutre, 
ments  of  his  own  animal  to  the  new  mount. 

While  Rodolph  was  watching  his  late  opponent 
with  keen  interest,  wondering  whether  the  Count 
would  betake  himself  to  Cochem.or  persist  in  his 
quest  and  visit  Thuron,  Tekla  spoke  to  him. 

"My  Lord,"  she  said,  "you  have  somewhat  neg- 
lected me  of  late,  and  I  am  still  in  ignorance  of  what 
happened  when  you  so  unceremonioudy  turned  me  off 
the  hilltop.     I  trust  you  are  unhurt." 

"  Not  only  unhurt,  but  untouched,  Countess,  thanks, 
not  to  my  own  prowess,  but  to  the  marvellous  skill  of 
the  English  archer,  who  annihilated  the  foe  like  a 
necromanter  with  a  touch  of  his  wand." 

"  Is  Count  Bertrich  slain  then  f  "  she  asked,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  No.  Yonder  he  stands  gazing  at  us,  seemingly  in 
hesitation  as  to  what  he  shall  do  next,  but  his  two 
followers  are  dead,  and  the  pride  of  Bertrich  encoun- 
tered a  shattering  fall  before  he  consented  to  let  us 
pass  him.  I  have  proven  mj'self  a  blundering  guide, 
otherwise  he  had  never  intercepted  us ;  but  defenders 
are  ever  at  hand  when  your  Ladyship  needs  them,  and 
I  trust  we  are  about  to  find  the  chief  of  them  within 
these  walls." 

"  Now  that  we  are  at  our  journey's  end,  I  am  op* 
pressed  with  fear,  I  am  more  afraid  than  I  was  in 
grim  Cochem  itself,  for  I  like  not  the  look  of  this 
Captain  and  his  men." 

*'  They  might  be  more  prepossessing,  it  is  true,  but 
we  should  not  judge  hastily  by  externals.  The  out- 
side of  Castle  Thuron  seems  forbidding  enough,  but 
no  doubt  a  warm  welcome  awaits  you  within.  Count 
Heinrich  has  to  hold  his  possessions  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  so  cannot  be  too  nice  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  do  his  work.  You  will  find  him,  I 
trust,  a  true  nobleman  and  an  Indulgent  relative." 
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"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  sigh,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  looked  forward  to  the  meeting 
with  more  apprehension  than  she  had  yet  shown. 

The  Captain  sounded  a  bugle  that  hung  at  his  belt, 
and  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open  in  re- 
sponse, allowing  the  cavalcade  to  enter  a  wide  stone- 
paved  courtyard.  There  was  none  in  authority  to 
meet  them,  which  was  not  strange,  as  no  news  of  their 
approach  could  possibly  have  yet  reached  the  strong- 
bold.  The  gates  were  instantly  shut  behind  them, 
and  the  Captain,  flinging  himself  from  his  horse,  strode 
into  the  castle,  doubtless  to  acquaint  his  chief  with 
the  important  tidings  he  carried.  Rodolph  dis- 
mount«l,  assisted  the  Countess  to  dismount,  and 
then  all  stood  there  with  the  horsemen  surrounding 
them,  more  in  the  attitude  of  captives  than  of  welcome 
guests. 

The  archer  gazed  about  htm  with  much  nonchalance, 
at  the  defences  of  the  place,  and  asked  questions  con- 
cerning them  from  some  of  the  servitors  and  men-at- 
arms  who  stood  silently  by,  regarding  the  newcomers 
with  looks  of  distrust,  answering  nothing.  Far  from 
being  nonplussed   by   the   scant   attention   paid   his 

aueries,  he  strutted  round  in  high  good  humour,  as  if 
le  castle  were  his  own,  and  audibly  made  comments 
which  were  sometimes  far  from  complimentary, 

"  If  this  man,  Heinrich  the  Black,  has  a  head  on  his 
shoulders  somewhat  more  intelligent  than  those  of  his 
men.at-arms,  he  might  defend  the  place  with  reason- 
able success,  providing  he  was  amenable  to  advice  re- 
garding certain  additions  I  consider  necessary,  for  if 
the  attacking  party " 

"  Do  not  cheapen  your  advice,  archer,  by  tendering 
it  unasked,"  said  Rodolph,  somewhat  sternly,  "  and 
avoid  comment  until  you  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Count." 

"  Indeed  there  is  wisdom  in  that,"  replied  the 
archer,  un^>ashed,  "  and  I  would  that  his  Lordship 
showed  greater  anxiety  to  receive  us  suitably,  for 
then  the  sooner  would  come  a  taste  of  his  ho^U 
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taiity,  the  which  I  am  already  anxious  to  pass  opinion 
on." 

Further  conversation  was  prevented  by  the  return 
of  the  Captain,  who  curtly  informed  Rodolph  that 
Count  Heinrich  commanded  the  whole  party  to  be 
brought  before  him,  adding  with  a  malicious  leer  that 
he  had  not  found  his  Lord^ip  so  anxious  for  the  meet- 
ing as  the  words  spoken  by  the  river  bank  had  led  him 
to  suppose. 

"  You  will  remain  in  your  saddles  until  further  or- 
ders," said  the  Captain  to  his  men,  a  behest  that  did 
little  to  reassure  the  Emperor. 

The  Countess  spoke  no  word,  although  her  pale  face 
showed  that  this  reception  was  scarcely  to  her  liking. 
They  all  followed  the  Captain,  who  led  them  along  a. 
hall,  up  a  broad  stair,  and  through  a  doorway  into  a 
large  and  lofty  room,  where  half-a-dozen  men  sat  at  a 
table  with  drinking  flagons  before  them,  while  one 
strode  angrily  back  and  forward  across  the  floor ;  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  empty  thus  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  the  Count,  although  Rodolph  needed 
no  such  token  to  aid  recognition. 

Count  Heinrich  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and 
strongly  built.  His  massive  head  was  covered  with  a 
shock  of  jet  black  hair  ;  his  beard  and  fierce  moustache 
were  of  the  same  sombre  colour,  while  his  face  was  so 
swarthy  that  at  first  sight  one  doubted  if  the  man  bad 
a  drop  of  Saxon  blood  in  him.  He  seemed  more  like 
the  king  of  some  heathen  African  domain,  than  a 
nobleman  in  a  Christian  land.  His  piercing  eyes  lit 
up  his  dark  face,  and  a  glance  from  them  reminded 
Rodolph  of  a  flash  of  lightning  athwart  a  black  cloud. 
He  stopped  abruptly  in  his  march  as  those  summoned 
into  his  presence  entered,  and  roared  rather  than 
spoke: 

"  Well,  madame,  what  do  you  here  in  Thuron?" 

The  Countess  had  taken  a  step  or  two  in  advance 
of  her  comrades,  but  paused  dumbfounded  at  the 
thunder  in  his  tone  and  the  savagery  of  the  face 
turned  upon  her. 
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"  My  Lord — uncle,"  she  faltered  at  last,  "  I  am  here 
to  implore  your  protection." 

"  Protection  ?  '*  shouted  Heinrich.  "  Is  not  the 
Lion  of  Treves  able  to  protect  you  ?  It  is  his  duty, 
not  mine.  Why  does  he  send  you  journeying  with 
such  a  scurvy  escort  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  in 
private  I  will  inform  you  why " 

*'  You  will  inform  me  here.  Have  you,  as  I  su^ect, 
left  Treves  without  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  ? 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Of  all  reckless  fools  a  woman —  Are  your  horse- 
men still  in  saddle  ?  "  he  cried,  abruptly,  to  Captain 
Steinmetz. 

"  They  are,  my  Lord." 

"  Well,  madame,  we  shall  repair  the  mischief  yon 
have  done  as  speedily  as  horseflesh  may.  You  ^all 
have  escort  to  do  you  honour,  but  must  make  your 
peace  with  the  Archbishop  as  best  you  can.  Take 
her  to  Cochem,  and  there  present  her  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  officer  in  chai^." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  uncle,"  cried  the  girl,  throwing  herself 
at  his  feet,  "  you  cannot  commit  such  a  crime.  Re- 
member, I  am  the  daughter  of  your  only  sister.  The 
Archbishop  commands  me  to  many  the  Count  Ber- 
trich " 

"  And  a  most  proper  union.  It  is  his  right  to 
many  you  to  whomsoever  pleases  him.  You  cannot 
gainsay  that.  Am  I  to  engi^  in  war  with  Treves 
merely  because  you  do  not  fancy  Count  Bertrich  ?  It 
is  enough  that  one  of  my  line  is  a  foot.  I  am  none 
such." 

"  If  you  will  not  shelter  me,  let  me,  I  beseech  you, 
pass  on  to  Frankfort  to  beg  protection  from  the  Em- 
peror. Although  you  have  the  right  to  refuse  hospi- 
tality you  have  no  right  to  take  me  prisoner  and  send 
me  back  to  Cochem.' 

"  That  shows  you  to  be  doubly  a  fool.    The  Em- 

Eeror  has  gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  God  protect 
im,  and  were  he  at  Frankfort  he  would  send  you 
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back  to  Treves,  for  he  must  uphold  the  Feudal  law. 
The  Archbishop's  will  elected  him,  and  if  his  will  is  to 
be  void  regarding  a  fire-brand  like  you,  it  would  also  be 
void  regarding  the  Emperor's  own  elevation.  As  for 
my  right  to  prison  you,  I  have  what  rights  I  take, 
which  even  the  Archbishop  wilt  hesitate  to  question." 

"  My  Lord,  touching  the  Emperor,"  began  Rodolph, 
stepping  forward,  then  checking  himself ,  hardly  know- 
ing how  to  continue. 

"Yea?  Touching  the  Emperor?  Are  you  em- 
powered to  speak  Tor  him  ?  Who  are  you,  ^r,  and 
what  is  your  share  in  this  business?  " 

Black  Heinrich  had  calmed  perceptibly  as  the  col- 
loquy between  him  and  his  niece  went  on,  but  the  in- 
terpolation of  Rodolph  at  once  roused  him  to  fury 
again,  and  caused  htm  to  turn  on  the  young  man  with 
blazing  eyes. 

"  I  am  a  namesake  of  the  Emperor,  Lord  Rodolph 
of  Frankfort,  and  I  am  further  his  most  intimate 
friend." 

"  Are  you  so  ?  Then  I  am  glad  to  hear  It  You 
will  thus  make  all  the  more  acceptable  a  sacriBce  to 
Arnold  von  Isenberg,  who  likes  interference  as  little 
as  do  I,  whether  from  Emperor  or  serf.  Captain 
Steinmetz,  get  hither  your  hangman,  reeve  a  rope 
through  a  ring  on  the  river  front  of  the  castle,  and 
hang  me  this  fellow  so  that  the  Archbishop's  em- 
issaries will  see  him  dangling  as  they  come  up  to  in- 
quire respecting  this  enterprise." 

"  My  Lord,  Iwould  like  a  word  with  you  in  private 
before  you  proceed  to  this  extremity." 

"  I  transact  my  business  publicly,  that  all  the  world 
may  see." 

"The  more  fool  you,"  returned  Rodolph,  stoutly. 
"  You  have  already  bandied  the  epithet,  therefore  I 
use  it.  The  Archbishop,  who  is  no  such  ranter,  but 
who  acts  while  you  sleep,  has  had  secret  spies  here  to 
note  your  weakness.  His  army  is  doubtless  now  on  its 
way  to  Thuron.  If  you  send  back  your  niece  he  will 
think  you  to  be  a  coward ;  he  already  holds  yOu  to  be 
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a  liar,  and  will  believe  nothing  you  say  anent  this 
affair,  though  you  hang  your  whole  garrison  outside 
the  walla.  While  you  stand  babbUng  there,  gloriously 
frightening  women  and  threatening  defenceless  men, 
he,  like  a  sane  warrior,  is  surrounding  you.  What  the 
Archbishop  thinks  of  your  innocence  in  this  matter  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Count  Bertrich  was  sent 
directly  to  Thuron,  and  met  us  almost  at  your  gates. 
Blood  has  already  been  shed,  and  two  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's men  He  dead  within  sight  of  your  towers. 
Judge,  then,  of  your  childish  paltry  scheme  of  return- 
ing the  Countess  Tekla  to  Cochem.  He  knows  you  to 
be  a  knave,  and  will  think  you  poltroon  as  w^,  and 
is  doubtless  right  tn  both  estimates." 

Something  ^most  resembling  a  ruddy  colour  came 
into  the  atramentous  face  of  Black  Heinrich  as  he 
listened  to  this  rating  of  himself  in  his  own  hall.  His 
jaws  came  together  with  a  snap,  and  as  the  tirade 
went  on,  his  bearded  lips  parted  and  showed  his  teeth 
like  a  white  line  across  his  face,  giving  him  an  expres- 
^on  that  might  well  be  called  diabolical.  His  eyes 
nearly  closed,  and  his  breath  came  and  went  with  a 
hissing  sound.  He  stood  rigid  and  motionless,  while 
on  the  faces  of  all  present  was  mute  amazement  at 
this  temerity  on  the  part  of  one  virtually  a  prisoner. 
When  Heinrich  spoke,  however,  his  former  loudness 
was  gone,  and  his  words  came  quiet  and  measured. 

"  You  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  therefore  will  I 
countermand  the  order  for  your  hanging,  and  cause 
your  head  to  be  struck  off  instead." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  uncle  I "  cried  the  horrified  girl.  "Do 
as  you  will  with  me,  but  he  is  guiltless  even  of  pre- 
vious  knowledge  regarding  my  escape  from  Treves. 
It  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that  he  is  here.  I 
implore  you " 

"  Steinmetz,  let  two  of  your  men  conduct  this  fel- 
low to  the  courtyard,  and  there  behead  him." 

The  captain  was  about  to  move  when  a  new  voice 
from  the  comer  of  the  apartment  broke  in  upon  the 
discussion. 
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"  May  I  ask  your  Blackness,"  said  the  archer,  "  to 
turn  your  mind  from  the  seeming  peril  of  my  Lord, 
to  the  much  more  certain  jeopardy  which  confronts 
yourself,  and  charge  the  heathen  who  obeys  you  to 
make  no  motion,  otherwise  shall  you  instantly  die. 
Without  boasting,  Henry  Schwart,  I  beg  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  fact  that  not  all  your  men  nor  the  sur- 
rounding of  your  strong  castle  can  save  your  life  if 
this  string  but  slip  my  finger.  I  have  killed  two  better 
men  than  you  to-day  when  they  were  chai^ng  upon 
me  at  full  speed,  and  well  protected  with  armour ; 
judge  then  what  chance  you  have,  standing  there  a 
rank  temptation  to  an  honest  archer.  My  sure  arrow 
cares  not  a  jot  whether  it  pierces  the  heart  of  a  Count 
Palatine,  or  the  honest  if  stupid  brain  of  a  serf.  And 
now,  my  Lord  Rodolph,  the  life  of  his  Blackness  rests 
upon  your  lips.  If  you  say  '  Let  fly '  I  kill  him  and 
whoever  stands  behind  him,  for  I  will  break  bow  if 
this  shaft  go  not  through  at  least  three  unarmoured 
men." 

"  It  is  as  the  archer  says,  my  Lord,"  said  Rodolph, 
"  and  his  expertness  with  his  weapon  is  something 
almost  beyond  belief,  as  your  own  men,  watching  from 
your  walls  a  while  since,  will  doubtless  testify.  I  beg 
that  you  make  equitable  terms  with  us,  for  I  assure 
your  Lordship  the  archer  is  more  to  be  feared  at  this 
moment  than  a  round  dozen  of  Archbishops.  I  ask 
you  to  pass  your  knightly  word,  and  to  swear  by  the 
three  Kings  of  Cologne  and  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves, 
that  you  will  do  us  no  hurt,  but  allow  us  to  pass 
freely  on  to  Frankfort." 

The  Black  Count  glared  in  speechless  rage  at  the 
unwavering  archer,  and  made  no  reply,  but  one  of  the 
men  seated  behind  him  shifted  position  gingerly, 
speaking  as  he  did  so. 

"  It  is  no  shame  to  yield,  my  Lord,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  witness  to  the  bowman's  skill  and  saw  the  two 
men  unaccountably  fall  with  less  difference  in  time 
between  them  than  the  drawing  of  a  breath." 

The  Count  spoke  after  a  moment's  silence. 
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"  If  I  respect  not  my  own  word,  the  swearii^  on 
Kings  of  Cologne  or  Coat  of  Treves  will  not  make  me 
keep  it." 

"  I  will  take  your  word,  my  Lord,  so  that  it  includes 
us  all,  especially  the  archer,  and  stands  also  for  the 
good  conduct  of  your  men." 

"  My  men  will  not  lay  finger  on  you  with  safe  con- 
duct from  me.  I  give  you,  then,  my  word  that  you 
pass  on  unscathed  to  Frankfort.    Does  that  suffice  ?  " 

"  It  does,  my  Lord.    Archer,  unbend  your  bow." 

The  archer,  with  a  sigh,  lowered  his  weapon,  but 
apparently  h^  no  such  trust  as  Rodolph,  for  he  still 
kept  the  arrow  on  the  string.  Captain  Steinmetz 
loolced  shrewdly  at  his  master,  as  if  inquiring  "  Does 
this  hold?"  but  he  met  only  a  lowering  frown  and  a 
sharp  command  to  betake  himself  to  the  courtyard 
and  disband  his  men. 

A  bugle  at  that  instant  sounded  outside,  and  the 
captain  presently  returned  to  announce  that  Count 
Bertrich  was  without,  and  demanded  instant  audience 
in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves. 

"  Demands,  does  he  ?  Let  him  wait  until  I  am 
ready  to  receive  him,"  replied  the  swarthy  Count. 
Then,  turning  to  a  servitor,  he  commanded  him  to  ask 
the  attendance  of  his  lady. 

Heinrich  continued  his  pacing  of  the  room,  which 
he  had  abandoned  when  the  Emperor  and  those  with 
him  had  entered.  Moodiness  sat  on  his  brow,  and  he 
spoke  to  none;  all  within  the  apartment  maintained 
silence.  Presently  there  entered,  dressed  in  deep 
black,  a  thin,  sallow  lady  of  dejected  appearance,  who 
probably  had  none  too  easy  or  pleasant  a  life  of  it  with 
her  masterful  husband. 

Heinrich  stood,  and  without  greeting  said : 

"  This  is  my  niece,  Tekia  of  Treves,  now  on  her  way 
to  Frankfort.  She  will  rest  here  to-night,  so  I  place 
her  in  your  care." 

When  the  ladies  had  departed  the  Count  ordered 
that  Conrad  and  the  archer  should  have  refreshment, 
then  turning  to  Rodolph,  he  said : 
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"Aa  the  visit  of  Count  Bertrich  may  have  connec- 
tion with  the  escapade  in  the  development  of  which 
you  have  no  doubt  ably  assisted,  I  request  you  to  re- 
main here  until  the  conference  is  ended,  as  your  testi- 
mony concerning  it  may  be  called  for." 

Rodolph  bowed  without  speaking, 

"  Admit  Count  Bertrich,"  directed  the  master  o£ 
Thuron,  standing  with  his  great  knuckles  resting  on 
the  table,  ready  to  receive  his  warlike  visitor. 

Bertrich  strode  into  the  room  quite  evidently  fum- 
ing because  of  the  waiting  he  had  been  compeUed  to 
undei^o.  He  made  no  salutation,  but  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice,  plunging  directly  into  his  subject.  His  face 
was  pale,  but  otherwise  he  showed  no  sign  of  the 
rough  treatment  he  had  encountered.  Looking  neither 
to  tne  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  at  the  Black 
Count,  he  began : 

"  Heinrich  of  Thuron,  I  bear  the  commands  of  my 
master  and  yours,  Arnold  von  Isenberg,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves.  In  his  name  I  charge  you  to  repair 
instantly  to  Treves,  bearing  with  you  my  Lord's  ward, 
the  Countess  Tekia,  whom  you  have  treacherously  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  setting  at  defiance  the  just 
will  of  his  Lordship.  You  are  ^so  to  bring  with  you 
as  prisoners  those  who  aided  her  flight,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  garrison  at  Cochem." 

The  eyes  of  Count  Heinrich  gleamed  ominously 
from  under  the  murky  brow, 

"  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  harshly.  **  Is  there  any- 
thing further  I  can  do  to  pleasure  his  Lordship?  " 

"You  are  to  make  public  apology  to  him  in  his 
Palace  at  Treves,  delivering  into  his  hands  the  keys  of 
Castle  Thuron,  and,  after  penance  and  submission 
have  been  duly  performed  and  rendered,  his  Lordship 
may,  in  his  clemency,  entrust  you  again  with  the  keep- 
ing of  the  castle." 

"  Does  the  category  end  so  lamely  ?  " 

"  I  await  your  answer  to  as  much  as  I  have  already 
cited." 

"The  Countess  Tekla  is  of  my  blood,  but  some- 
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what  contaminated,  I  admit,  by  the  fact  that  her  father 
was  your  predecessor  in  the  Archbishop's  favour. 
She  was  Arnold's  ward,  betrothed  to  you,  his  menial 
She  was  in  your  hands  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, surrounded  by  spies  and  environed  by  troops. 
If  then  the  girl  has  the  wit  to  elude  you  all,  baffle 
pursuit,  and  arrive  unscathed  in  Thuron,  she  is  even 
\  more  my  relative  than  I  had  given  her  credit  for,  and 
now  the  chief  loser  in  the  game  comes  yelping  here  to 
me  like  a  whipped  spaniel,  ciying '  Give  her  up.'  God's 
wounds,  why  should  I  ?  She  will  but  trick  you  again, 
and  be  elsewhere  to  seek." 

"  I  demand  your  plain  answer,  yes  or  no,  to  be  given 
at  your  peril  t  ' 

"  There  is  no  peril  in  dealing  with  so  stupid  a  band 
as  that  at  Treves,  whose  bead  a  simple  girl  may  cozen, 
'  and  whose  chief  warrior,  mounted  and  encased  in  iron, 
an  unarmoured  foot^oldier  can  overthrow.  By  the 
three  Kings,  you  strut  here  in  my  hall  with  jingling 
spurs  which  you  have  no  right  to  wear.  You  know  the 
rules  of  chivalry ;  g^ve  up  your  horse,  your  armour 
and  your  sword  to  the  archer  who  rightfully  owns 
them,  having  won  them  in  fair  field.  When  thus  you 
have  pui^ed  yourself  of  dishonesty,  I  will  lend  you  a 
horse  to  carry  my  answer  back  to  Treves,  which  is  as 
follows :  Tell  the  Archbishop  that  the  maiden  is  in 
my  castle  of  Thuron.  If  he  want  her,  let  him  come 
and  take  her." 

The  colour  had  returned  in  more  than  its  usual  vol- 
ume to  the  pale  face  of  Count  Bertrich  as  he  listened 
to  this  contemptuous  speech,  but  he  made  no  reply 
until  he  had  withdrawn  the  gauntlet  from  his  hand; 
then,  flinging  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Black  Count,  he 
cried : 

"  There  lies  the  gauge  of  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  and  when  Thuron  Castle  is  blazing,  I  shall  beg 
of  his  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  superintend  the  hang> 
Ing  of  the  pirate  who  now  inhabits  it." 

Heinrich  threw  back  his  head  with  a  rasping  barjk 
that  stood  him  in  place  of  a  laugh. 
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"  Indeed,  my  Lord,  you  have  the  true  tiangman's 
favour,  and  I  marvel  not  the  girt  fled  from  you.  I  am, 
as  you  say,  somewhat  of  a  pirate,  but  with  more 
honesty  in  me  than  passes  current  in  Treves,  so  I  can- 
not lift  the  gauge  without  leave  of  its  real  owner. 
Steinmetz,  bring  here  the  archer  with  his  bow." 

When  the  wonder-stricken  archer  appeared,  grasping 
his  weapon,  his  mouth  full,  for  he  had  been  reluctantly 
haled  from  a  groaning  board,  he  looked  with  some  ap- 
prehension at  the  Black  Count,  expecting  a  recantation 
of  the  promise  wrung  from  him. 

"Archer,"  cried  Heinrich,  "there  lies  a  gauntlet 
which  is  yours  of  right.    I  ask  you  for  it." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  archer,  hastily 
gulping  his  food  to  make  utterance  possible,  "  if  I 
have  aught  to  say  concerning  it,  it  is  yours  with  right 
good  wiU." 

"  Then  from  where  you  stand,  as  I  refused  your 
formal  proposal  to  judge  your  marksmanship,  pin  it 
for  me  to  the  floor." 

The  archer,  nothing  loath,  drew  bow,  and  with 
incredible  swiftness  shot  one  after  another  five  shafts 
that  pierced  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  glove,  the  first 
arrow  still  quivering  while  the  last  struck  into  its 
place. 

For  the  only  time  that  day  the  dark  face  of  the 
Count  Palatine  lit  up,  in  radiant  admiration  of  the 
stout  foreigner  who  stood  with  a  smirk  of  self-satisfac- 
tion while  he  nodded  familiarly  to  Ca{^in  Steinmetz 
as  who  would  say : 

"You  see  what  would  have  happened  if ■" 

Count  Bertrich  regarded  him  wth  wonder  *fn  his 
eyes,  then  pullii^  a  purse  from  under  his  breast-plate, 
he  said : 

"  Archer,  I  am  in  your  debt  for  horse,  armour  and 
arms,  and  think  it  tittle  shame  to  confess  defeat  to 
one  so  skilful.  If  you  will  accept  this  gold  in  pay- 
ment, and  leave  me  steed  and  accoutrements,  I  snidl 
hold  myself  still  your  debtor.  My  excuse  for  tardy 
payment  is  that  you  did  not  wait  to  claim  your  own. 
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"  My  Lord,"  said  the  archer,  "  I  am  always  willing 
to  compound  in  gold  for  any  service  I  can  render,  and 
only  hope  to  have  another  opportunity  of  practising 
against  your  closed  helmet  with  arrows  which  I  shall 
shortly  make  a  trifle  thinner  in  the  shank  than  those 
I  used  to-day.  I  have  to  apologise  to  your  Lordship 
that  my  shafts  were  rather  too  thick  at  the  point  to 
give  complete  satisfaction  either  to  you  or  to  me." 

All  sign  of  levity  vanished  from  Count  Bertrich's 
face  as  he  turned  again  to  the  Black  Count. 

"  Although  the  exhibition  we  have  been  favoured 
with  is  interesting,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  understand 
what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  point  we  were  discussing. 
Do  you  accept  challenge,  or  diall  I  intercede  with  my 
Lord  the  Archbishop  to  grant  you  the  terms  formerly 
recited  by  me?" 

"Tell  the  Archbishop  that  the  glove  has  been 
pinned  to  my  floor  by  five  shafts,  piercing  the  points 
of  its  five  members;  there  it  will  remain  until  his 
Lordship  contritely  enters  this  hall  on  his  knees  and 
pulls  them  out  with  bis  teeth.  When  he  does  this 
and  delivers  up  Count  Bertrich  to  my  hangman  he 
shall  have  peace." 

Count  Bertrich,  again  without  salutation,  turned 
his  back  upon  the  company,  and  left  the  apartment 
while  the  archer  gazed  with  admiration  on  Black 
Heinrich,  whose  language  had  no  mincing  diplomacy 
about  it,  but  stood  stoutly  for  a  quarreL 
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A   RELUCTANT  WELCOME. 

After  Count  Bertrich's  unceremonious  departure, 
Heinrich  stood  by  the  table  with  black  brows,  in  the 
attitude  of  one  who  listened  intently.  No  one  in  the 
room  moved  or  spolce,  and  in  the  silence  there  came 
from  the  courtyard  the  noise  of  horse's  hoofs  on  stone 
— first  the  irregular  stamping  of  an  animal  struck  or 
frightened  by  an  impatient  master,  then  the  rythmt> 
cal  clatter  of  the  canter,  gradually  diminishing  until  it 
lapsed  beyond  the  hearing.  The  shutting  of  the 
gates  with  a  clang  seemed  to  arouse  the  master  of 
Thuron.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  glared  about 
him  fiercely,  like  a  man  ill-pleased,  but  determined. 

"  Steinmetz,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "  have  you  three 
men  who  can  be  trusted  P  " 

"  I  should  hope,  my  Lord,  that  we  have  many." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  three?  " 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

"Then  send  them  with  money — no,  1  will  not 
tempt  the  dogs.  Let  one  on  horseback  cross  the 
river,  and  scour  the  region  round  Munster-Maifield, 
telling  each  peasant  to  Bring  to  Thuron  all  the  grain 
he  has  to  sell.  Announce  that  I  will  pay  for  wheat 
delivered  here  at  once,  a  trifle  higher  than  the  market 
price." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  said  Steinmetz,  "  it  will  not  be 
believed ;  better  trust  your  men  with  the  money — if 
you  really  intend  to  pay." 

"  Tell  the  peasants  that  all  who  bring  In  grain 
to-morrow  will  be  paid,  and  fair  weight  allowed.  Say 
that  I  will  in  person  visit  those  who  do  not  respond, 
accompanied    by  a   troop  of    horse,  and  take  then 
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what  pleases  me  without  payment.  See  that  no  word 
slips  out  about  the  coming  of  the  Archbishop. 
Another  horseman  is  to  go  eastward  and  treat  on  our 
side  of  the  river  in  the  same  way.  Let  the  third  ride 
up  the  Moselle  and  collect  wine  on  similar  terms. 
To-morrow  it  is  bought ;  next  day  it  is  taken." 

"  The  sun  is  already  set,  my  Lord.  The  men  cannot 
go  far  to-night.     Might  it  not  be  better " 

"Steinmetz,  I  spoke  of  hanging  to-day,  and  I  am 
sUlt  in  the  mood  for  it.  If  you  do  not  listen  silently 
and  act  promptly  and  accomplish  effectually,  you 
shall  dangle.  The  three  men  you  despatch  must 
be  in  the  saddle  all  night,  returning  here  by  sunrise, 
with  a  full  account  of  what  we  may  expect.  They 
will  be  the  surer  of  finding  the  peasants  at  home  from 
now  till  cock-crow.  If  my  vaults  are  not  full  to-morrow 
at  this  hour,  some  one  s  soul  goes  to  Pulsatory. 
Arrange  as  best  pleases  you,  and  account  to  mc 
twenty-four  hours  hence.  I  shall  myself  superintend 
the  intake,  and  will  know  how  to  deal  with  you  if  it 
is  InsufRctent." 

Steinmetz  looked  with  evil  eye  at  his  imperious 
master,  but  left  the  room  in  :>ilence  and  haste,  to 
make  the  best  of  a  dangerous  commission. 

Heinrich  turned  to  Rodolph,  and  was  about  to 
address  him  when  the  archer,  who  had  been  uneasily 
awaiting  a  chance  to  attract  attention,  clearing  his 
throat  emphatically  and  often,  with  little  result,  spoke 
up. 

"My  Lord,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  so 
thoroughly  understand  the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
captain,  the  which  is  to  attend  properly  to  the  vict- 
ualling of  his  garrison,  but  I  was  somewhat  hastily 
removed  from  a  full  board  at  which  I  had  hardly 
seated  myself,  leaving  in  my  hurry  to  wait  on  your 
highness,  a  full  tankard  of  wine,  which  I  would  fain 
return  to.    Therefore,  my  Lord " 

*'  In  the  Fiend's  name,  do  so !  "  cried  Heinrich,  who 
with  wrinkled  brow  had  at  last  comprehended  his 
guest's  volubility,  whereupon  the  archer  waited  no 
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further  pennission  but  took  h<msetf  off  with  a  celerity 
which  caused  more  than  one  smile  to  brighten  the 
anxious  faces  in  the  room. 

"Vou  are  doubtless  as  hungty  as  your  man-at- 
arms,"  said  Heinrich,  turning  to  Rodolph,  "  but  will 
possibly  pardon  the  necessity  that  intervened  be- 
tween you  and  the  board." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  care  Uttte  for  food  to-night, 
being  more  in  need  of  rest,  and,  if  I  have  your  leave, 
would  be  glad  to  get  sight  of  bed,  especially  as  I 
hold  it  necessary  to  be  early  astir  to-morrow,  if  we 
are  to  make  Frankfort  before  nightfall." 

"It  is  not  my  intention  that  you  go  to  Frankfort; 
I  have  changed  my  mind.  It  will  profit  my  niece 
nothing  to  go  to  Frankfort,  (or  even  if  the  Emperor 
were  there,  he  is  nothing  but  a  hare-brained  fool. 

"I  most  emphatically  agree  with  your  estimate  of 
him,  my  Lord. ' 

"  I  tliought  you  were  a  friend  of  his  ?  " 

"  I  am,  and  therefore  know  him  well,  and  so  with 
easy  conscience  can  perform  the  part  of  candid  friend 
and  amply  corroborate  what  you  say  concerning  him." 

"I  know  him  not,  and  judge  him  but  by  hearsay. 
He  is  a  foreigner  and  no  true  German,  and  was 
elected  by  the  two  Archbishops  for  their  own  purposes 
and  cannot  therefore  be  either  a  fighter  or  a  man  of 
brains.     He  lacks  wisdom,  think  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  no  more  wisdom,  my  Lord,  than  I,  who 
mix  with  other  people's  quarrels  and  get  scant  thanks 
for  my  pains." 

"A  man  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  thanks 
when  he  finds  that  others  have  arranged  a  war  for  him 
without  his  knowledge  or  sanction."  i 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  Lord,  and  consequently  I 
expect  no  thanks  from  the  Archbishop,  who  thus  finds 
his  hand  prematurely  forced,  and  timely  warning 
given  to  the  redoubtable  Count  Heinrich.  His  secret 
preparations  against  you  are  thus  unmasked,  and  I 
can  well  understand  his  rage  thereat." 

The  Black  Count  scowled  darkly  at  the  younger 
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man,  and  seemed  unable  to  measure  accurately  his  ap- 
parent frankness,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  an  utv- 
ready  man  in  the  polished  presence  of  a  courtier,  and 
resenting  the  feeling. 

"That  was  not  my  meaning,"  he  said,  curtly. 

"  I  am  under  little  obligation  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  therefore  tell  you  frankly  that  I  believe  it  was 
his  intention  to  attack  you  later,  and  catch  you  una- 
ware. I  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  some  remarks 
dropped  by  the  custodian  of  Cochem  castle.  He  told 
me  uie  Archbishop  had  lately  sent  two  spies  secretly, 
to  find  out  all  mere  was'  to  learn  regarding  your 
defences.  They  did  so,  and  reported  to  his  pious  and 
crafty  Lordship." 

"  Did  the  custodian  say  Arnold  intended  an  at- 
tack?" 

"  Had  he  said  so,  then  would  I  have  surmised  you 
were  free  from  danger.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  the 
Archbishop  had  thought  better  of  it ;  but  knowing  - 
the  devious  ways  of  the  Elector,  I  am  convinced  he  was 
making  secret  preparations  for  your  downfall.  He  is 
not  a  man  to  wear  his  plans  upon  his  robes  of  ofifice. 
Im^ne  then  his  present  rage  at  finding  himself  un. 
accountably  forestalled,  for  nothing  on  earth  will  per- 
suade him  the  flight  of  the  Countess  is  not  all  your 
doing.  He  is  taken  unprepared.  His  troops  are  some 
days  hard  marching  from  Thuron,  and  when  they 
come,  they  find  the  land  has  already  been  scoured ; 
that  you  have  collected  in  your  cellars  all  the  meat 
and  drink  there  is  in  the  region  round  about,  so  there- 
fore must  he  sustain  his  army  from  a  distance  and  at 
increased  labour  and  cost.  Instead  of  secretly  encir- 
cling your  castle  with  an  army,  as  if  he  called  his  troops 
by  magic  from  the  ground,  and  driving  back  your 
foragers  on  a  half  empty  larder,  he  comes  upon  you 
well  stocked  and  waiting  for  him.  Instead  of  the 
haughty  Bertrich  giving  you  his  ultimatum  with  a 
company  at  his  back,  and  the  white  tents  of  Treves 
gleaming  over  the  green  landscape,  the  envoy  goes 
back  on  the  horse  of  one  of  his  own  slain  men,  himself 
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compelled  to  compound  with  an  unknown  foot«oldier 
for  his  forfeited  accoutrements,  and  that  in  the  hall  of 
his  enemy,  under  the  taunts  of  the  master  of  Thuron 
and  the  scornful  gaze  of  his  nobles.  He  returns  to 
Treves  an  overthrown  man  with  good  assurance  that 
Hetnrich  of  Thuron  cares  not  one  trooper's  oath  for 
either  the  Archbishop  or  himself.  Therefore,  my 
Lord,  you  have  right  valid  reason  for  thanking  the 
Countess  Tekia  and  myself,  although  I  must  own  that 
some  short  time  since,  you  gave  out  small  token  of 
your  gratitude." 

Hcinrich  regarded  the  young  man  as  he  spoke  with 
a  look  of  piercing  intentness,  tinctured  with  suspicion. 
As  the  recital  went  on  and  he  began  to  see  more 
clearly  in  what  light  his  actions  would  go  abroad,  and 
how  he  stood  in  relation  with  the  Archbishop,  he 
drew  himself  proudly  up,  the  smell  of  coming  battle 
seeming  to  thrill  his  nostrils.  Nevertheless  there 
was  rarely  absent  from  his  penetrating  gaze  the 
indication  of  slumbering  distrust,  with  which  a  man 
uncouth  and  rough  of  tongue  usually  listens  to  one 
of  opposite  qualities,  for  here  before  him  was  a  puzzle ; 
a  man  who  apparently  did  not  fear  him,  who  spoke 
smoothly  and  even  flatteringly,  yet  who,  in  a  manner, 
looked  down  upon  him  as  if  he  were  inferior  clay. 
He  had  this  young  man  entirely  in  his  power,  yet  the 
position  might  have  been  reversed  for  all  the  com- 
fort it  gave  the  Black  Count. 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  you  have  some  qualities  of  a 
great  commander,"  said  Heinrich,  a  compliment  which 
although  perhaps  reluctantly  given,  the  nobleman 
recalled  in  after  life  as  a  proof  of  his  own  foresight, 
when  Rodolph  had  become  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Europe  the  most  notable  Emperor  Germany  had  ever 
seen. 

The  young  man  laughed. 

*'  I  am  scarcely  in  physical  condition  to  do  justice 
to  whatever  qualities  I  may  possess,  for  these  two 
nights  past  I  have  had  more  fatigue  than  sleep." 

His  entertainer,  however,  did  not  take  the  hint. 
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His  brow  was  knitted  in  deep  thought    At  last  he 
said,  with  a  return  to  scepticism  to  his  eyes : 

"  You  spoke  of  being  at  Cochem.  What  did  you 
there?    Were  you  the  guest  of  the  Archbishop  ?  " 

"  In  a  manner.  A  guest  without  his  knowledge. 
The  Countess  and  her  party  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Cochem  last  night." 
,  "  You  amaze  me.  In  your  flight  from  Treves  had 
you  the  actual  temerity  to  make  a  hostel  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's own  palace  ? ' 

A^n  the  Emperor  laughed. 

"  ft  was  not  our  Intention  to  do  so,  but  hospitality 
was  forced  upon  us.  At  Bruttig  I  was,  with  some  re. 
luctance,  compelled  to  slit  the  throat  of  Beilstein's 
captain  in  defence  of  the  Countess,  and,  in  the  m&l^e 
that  followed,  I  had  to  proclaim  the  quality  of  the 
lady  and  demand  protection  from  the  Archbishop's 
troops  there  stationed.  They  conducted  us  to  Cochem, 
and  the  Countess  was  received  by  the  custodian  of  the 
castle  there  with  a  courtesy  which  seems  to  be  entirely 
absent  from  such  ceremonies  further  down  the  Moselle. ' 

The  Black  Count  grunted  and  the  expression  on  his 
countenance  was  not  pleasing  to  look  upon.  How* 
ever,  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  but  calledtoan 
aged  waiting  servant  and  said ; 

"  Conduct  Lord  Rodolph  to  the  round  guestchani- 
ber." 

"  With  your  Lordship's  permission,"  said  Rodolph, 
"  I  would  crave  a  word  with  the  Countess  Tekla. 
She  has  had  recent  trying  experiences,  and  after  the 
tension  may  come  relapse.  I  would  fain  speak  en> 
couragingly  to  her,  if  you  make  no  objection. 

Heinrich  threw  back  his  lion  head  and  laughed 
hoarsely. 

"  Objection  of  mine  comes  rather  tardily.  An  un- 
married woman  who  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  first  chevalier  who  presents  himself,  and  journeys 
with  him  night  and  day  across  the  country,  has  no 
reputation  left  for  me  to  protect.  See  her  when  you 
will  for  aught  of  me." 
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Rodolph  reddened,  and  his  lips  came  tightly  to. 
gether. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  have  already  in- 
formed you  that  I  slit  the  throat  of  a  man  who  spoke 
less  slightingly  of  her  Ladyship  thaji  you  have  this 
moment  done,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  he  was 
as  brave  a  warrior  as  you,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  beirig  surrounded  by  a  larger  following.  Yet  he 
lies  buried  in  Bruttig." 

"  We  have  had  this  trick  performed  to-day  already 
by  the  archer,  and  it  is  now  stale.  Push  me  not 
too  often  to  the  wall,  for  I  am  an  impatient  man, 
and  some  one  is  like  to  get  hurt  by  it.  I  say  noth- 
ing against  the  girl ;  she  is  my  niece  and  if  any  one 
draw  sword  for  her  it  should  be  me."  Then  to  the 
aged  servitor  who  still  stood  waiting,  he  cried : 

"  Take  him  to  my  lady's  portion  of  the  castle,  and 
after,  to  the  round  guest-chamber." 

Rodolph  followed  the  servant,  who  shuffled  on 
before  him  through  various  passages,  and  at  last  came 
to  a  small  door  where  he  knocked.  It  was  opened  by 
an  old  woman,  who,  after  explanation,  conducted  the 
young  man  through  several  small  rooms,  in  the  first 
of  which  the  manservant  awaited  the  Emperor's  re- 
turn. This  smte  of  rooms  looked  out  on  a  courtyard 
overshadowed  by  one  of  the  tall  round  towers  of  the 
castle,  and  in  the  courtyard  there  had  been  an  attempt 
at  grardening,  unattended  with  marked  success.  The 
further  room  of  the  series  was  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  was  furnished  less  rudely  than  the  huge 
apartment  in  which  the  Black  Count  and  his  men 
were  gathered. 

The  sallow  wife  of  Heinrich  sat  at  a  table  near  one 
of  the  windows  and  was  gazing  silently  out  on  the 
courtyard.  The  Countess  Tekla  sat  also  by  the  table 
with  her  arms  spread  upon  it  and  her  head  resting, 
face  downward,  upon  them.  Hilda  had  a  bench  to 
herself  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  it  was  evident 
that  all  three  women  had  been  weeping  in  a  common 
misery.     The  Countess  Heinrich  gave  Rodolph    a 
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tiniid,  almost  inaudible  greeting,  and  when  Tekla 
raised  her  head  at  the  slight  sound,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  on  seeing  who  had  entered,  undisguised  joy  in 
her  wet  eyes. 

"  Oh  Lord  Rodotph ! "  she  cried,  but  could  get  no 
further. 

The  Emperor  took  her  unresisting  hand  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

"1  have  come,  my  Lady  Tekla,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  "to  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  your  dangerous  journey." 

"  Successful !  "  she  cried.  "  Yes,  successful  as  far 
as  you  could  make  it  so,  and  most  sincerely  do  I  thank 
you.  But  cannot  we  leave  for  Frankfort  to-night  ?  I 
am  now  rested,  and  eager  to  be  quit  of  this  inhospit- 
able dungeon.     I  would  rather  be  in  the  forest  with 

you "  then  adding  in  some  confusion,  realising 

what  she  had  said  in  her  zeal  to  set  off  without  delay, 
"and  Conrad,  and  Hilda,  than  to  stay  longer  in 
Thuron." 

"  In  that  you  would  do  grave  injustice  to  your  val- 
iant uncle,  who  but  now  has  said  he  would  be  first  to 
draw  sword  for  your  defence.  Ko,  Bertrich  has  re- 
turned empty-handed  as  he  came,  unless  a  bold  de- 
fiance of  the  Archbishop  from  Heinrich  of  Thuron  be 
considered,  which  he  takes  with  him  to  Treves.  The 
Emperor,  as  Heinrich  truly  says,  is  not  at  Frankfort, 
so  a  journey  thence  might  be  ill-timed.  Your  uncle 
freely  extends  to  you  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
Thuron.  I  must  own  to  having  formed  an  admiration 
for  the  man,  although  at  first  my  feeling  tended  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten on  his  behalf  that  our  coming  was  unexpected, 
and  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if,  like  a  spirited  horse, 
he  shied  at  first." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,"  said  the  Countess  of  Thuron, 
mildly,  "  if  be  be  not  crossed.  He  will  brook  no  in- 
terference." 

"  Then  we  stay  in  Thuron ! "  cried  Tekla,  in  amaze- 
ment. 
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"  It  is  your  uncle's  wish." 

"  And  what  of  the  Archbishop  ?  Will  he  attacic; 
think  you  ?  " 

"  Of  that  I  have  grave  doubts.  Arnold  is  above  all 
things  a  cautious  man,  and  if  one  were  sure  what  any 
other  would  do,  one  might  guess  that  the  Archbishop 
would  act  the  contrary.  I  think  he  will  attack,  but 
my  thinking  so  quite  prepares  me  for  the  opposite. 
In  any  case.  Lady  Tekla,  you  have  nothing  furtner  to 
fear  /rom  Count  Bertrich,  for  your  uncle  seems  to 
hold  him  in  less  fear  than  you  do  yourself." 

"Thank  God  for  that  I "  said  the  Countess,  fervently, 
with  an  involuntary  shudder.  She  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  young  man  before  her.  "  Do  you  depart 
from  Thuron  on  the  morrow?  "  she  asked,  in  a  low 
voice, 

"  That  rests  largely  with  Count  Heinrich — and — 
and  with  you.  If  you  desire  my  presence,  or  my 
absence,  I  shall  endeavour  to  fulfil  your  wish." 

"  Your  own  affairs  will  not  be  bettered  by  your  ab- 
sence from  them  I  fear." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Rodolph,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  doubt  if 
It  will  make  great  difEerence  either  way." 

"  If  that  is  truly  the  case,  I  would  be — I  think  my 
uncle  will  need  all  the  stout  hearts  he  can  muster 
round  him." 

"  My  own  wish  is  to  stay.  But  we  will  see  what 
the  morrow  brings.  Meanwhile,  you  are  tired,  and 
little  wonder.  I  wish  you  good  rest,  and  I  am  sure 
you  may  sleep  in  serene  peace  of  mind,  for  your 
troubles  are  at  an  end." 

With  that  he  took  leave  of  her,  sighing  to  think 
they  were  no  longer  alone  together,  he  her  sole  pro- 
tector, and  so  it  may  have  chanced  that  his  eyes  spoke 
what  his  lips  dare  not  utter,  but  if  this  were  the  case 
Tekla  had  no  censure  for  him,  but  sighed  in  company, 
though  so  lightly  he  did  not  hear  as  he  turned  away. 

The  ancient  man,  who  was  patiently  watting  for 
him,  had  now  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  he  lighted 
when  he  came  to  the  courtvard,  applying  it  to  another 
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that  flared  in  an  iron  receptacle  fastened  to  the  stone 
wall.  He  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  round  towers, 
and  climbed  slowly  up  a  narrow  stone  st^r,  passing 
several  doors,  but  stopping  at  none  until  he  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  top.  Then,  resting  hts  torch  in 
an  iron  holder,  he,  with  much  effort,  drew  back  heavy 
bolts  and  threw  open  the  door.  The  torch  lighted  a 
round  chamber  in  which  were  three  narrow  windows 
in  the  thick  stone,  wide  at  the  mner  surface  of  the 
wall,  but  narrowing  to  a  mere  slit,  with  scarce  room 
for  a  man's  hand  to  penetrate  to  the  outer  air.  A 
pallet  of  straw  lay  by  the  wall  furthest  from  the  door, 
and  there  was  in  the  room  a  rude  table,  and  a  ruder 
bench.  The  old  servant  placed  the  burning  torch 
within  the  room,  and  muttering  a  good-night,  with- 
drew,  closing  the  door  after  him.  A  moment  later 
Rodolph  heard  the  bolts  being  shot  into  their  places. 
He  cried  aloud,  beating  the  stout  oaken  panels  with 
the  hilt  of  his  rapier. 

"  Here,  fellow.  You  are  exceeding  your  Instruc- 
tions. The  Count  said  nothing  of  my  being  barred 
in.    I  am  no  prisoner,  but  a  guest," 

But  the  old  man  did  not  draw  the  bolts. 

"The  instructions  ever  follow  the  order  given. 
Take  him  to  the  round  guest-chamber,  says  my  Lord, 
which  means  also,  bolt  him  in  there.  " 

Again  Rodolph  loudly  protested,  but  the  shuffling 
steps  of  his  guide  echoed  hollow  from  the  circular 
stair.  The  Emperor,  when  the  last  sound  had  ceased, 
threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  on  the  strcitv,  and  an 
instant  later  was  sound  asleep. 
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CASTLE  THURON  HAKES  A  FULL  HEAL. 

The  sun,  shining  through  one  of  the  narrow  slits  in 
the  circular  wall,  striking  on  Rodolph's  face,  woke  him 
next  morning,  and  when  he  sat  on  his  straw  pallet  he 
saw  that  the  door  had  been  unbarred  and  thrown 
partly  open.  He  walked  down  into  the  quiet  court* 
yard,  with  its  neglected  garden,  and  glanced  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  suite  of  rooms  which  the  women  of 
the  castle  inhabited,  but  saw  no  signs  of  any  of  them. 
Passing  through  a  hall  he  entered  the  outer  courtyard, 
where  the  day  before  he  had  dismounted  after  his 
journey.  The  gates  were  wide  apart,  and  the  court- 
yard itself  looked  like  a  city  marketplace.  The  scene 
was  one  of  hurry  and  animation.  The  enclosure  was 
filled  with  rude  carts,  and  with  lowing  cows  and  oxen 
that  had  drawn  them,  steaming  after  the  exertion  of 
dra^;ing  their  heavy  loads  up  the  steep  hill.  A  pro- 
cession of  others,  waiting  their  turn,  extended  through 
the  gateway  and  along  the  hillside  road  that  led  to  it. 
The  Black  Count  himself  superintended  the  intake  of 
sacks  of  grain  and  casks  of  wine,  estimating  rather 
than  accurately  measuring  their  value,  and  paying  with 
his  own  hand  for  what  was  thus  brought  to  his  doors. 
Count  Heinrich,  like  many  other  nobles  of  his  time, 
had  the  right  to  coin  gold  and  silver,  and  his  mint- 
master  had  been  busy  all  night  striking  off  pieces  of 
different  sizes,  each  with  a  rude  effigy  of  the  Count  on 
one  face  of  the  coin,  and  its  value  in  Roman  numerals 
on  the  other. 

Heinrich  seemed  to  be  driving  generous  bairns, 
loudly  demanding  what  the  owner  thought  his  contribu- 
tion worth,  and  when  the  sum  was  tremblingly  named, 
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giving  often  more  than  was  asked,  but  never  less.  He 
actedlike  a  man  wlio  had  long  defied  public  opinion, 
but  who  now,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  preferred  to 
court  it,  not  knowing  how  soon  he  might  be  in  some 
measure  dependent  upon  it.  Rodoliui  learned  that 
before  midnight  the  wine  from  the  upper  valley  had 
begun  to  come  in,  and  that  the  Count,  having  been  in 
council  with  his  captains  until  that  hour,  &d  gone 
forth  to  make  payment  by  torchlight,  while  his  mint- 
master  sent  him  from  the  cellars  of  the  castle,  bags  of 
currency  still  warm  from  the  crucible.  Heinrich 
showed  no  sign  of  fatigue,  but  was  as  alert  as  any, 
standing  on  the  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  castle  door, 
a  head  or  more  above  the  throng,  while  two  secreta- 
ries counted  out  the  sums  he  demanded  and  handed 
them  to  him  from  the  bags  at  bis  feeL  His  esgle  eve 
covered  the  whole  scene,  and  now  and  then  when  the 
incomers  and  outgoers  became  jammed  in  an  ap- 
parently indissolvable  tangle,  wheels  interlocking,  and 
goads  falling  ineffectually  on  the  patient  backs  of  the 
cattle,  the  Count  with  stentorian  voice  and  eloquent 
gesture  would  command  one  to  back  here,  another  to 
go  forward  there,  whereupon  the  knot  would  be  speed- 
ily unloosed  and  the  business  go  forward  as  it  should. 
If  the  stout  Heinrich  had  little  mercy  on  himself  he 
had  none  at  all  on  hU  servitors.  Panting  men  strug^ 
gled  with  heavy  sacks  on  their  backs,  disappearing 
through  the  open  archway  that  led  to  the  cellars, 
emerging  empty  handed,  drawing  sleeve  across  sweat* 
ing  brow,  to  bend  back  instantly  under  a  fresh  burden 
and  return.  Full  casks  of  wine  were  rolled  and 
lowered  out  of  sight,  as  if  the  castle  were  some  huge 
open-jawed  monster  who  was  swallowing  a  gigantic 
meal  with  little  sign  of  repletion.  Did  a  man  pause 
but  a  moment  to  fill  his  lungs  with  the  fresh  morning 
air,  the  all-«ncompassing  eye  of  the  master  had  singled 
faim  out  and  a  roar  of  rage  made  all  within  hearing 
tremble.  It  was  evident  that  peasant  and  servitor 
alike,  ofBcer  and  foot  soldier,  were  in  deadly  terror  of 
the  Black  Count 
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Rodolph  made  his  way  up  to  the  battlements  and 
looked  down  on  this  stirring  scene.  Then  he  walked 
along  the  walls  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  castle's 
strength  and  situation.  There  was  a  broad  level 
promenade  parallel  to  the  river  front,  protected  by  a 
strong  machicolated  parapet  The  promenadtf  ran 
due  north  and  south,  and  was  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
in  length.  At  each  end  of  the  castle,  but  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  front,  rose  a  round  tower,  the 
north  tower  being  slightly  lower  than  its  brother. 
Behind  the  north  tower  was  a  precipitous  wooded  clifC 
falling  steeply  down  to  the  little  river  Thaurand.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  the  slope,  at 
the  top  of  which  the  castle  stood,  were  densely 
wooded.  The  western  slope,  descending  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  to  the  Moselle,  was  covered  with  vines, 
through  which,  beginning  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
stronghold,  ran  at  steep  incline  the  stout  wall  that 
ended  at  the  river,  carrying  on  its  back  here  and  there 
a  stumpy  square  stone  guard-house.  Clustered  at  the 
foot  of  this  wall,  and  stretching  along  the  edge  of  the 
Moselle,  lay  the  small  village  of  Aiken,  over  which 
was  thrown  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Black  Count's 
castle.  Beyond  it  flowed  the  broad  smooth  river, 
placid  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  reflecting,  far  down,  the 
forest-covered  hills  of  its  western  bank. 

At  the  junction  of  the  hollow  river  wall  with  the 
castle,  there  stood  on  the  terrace,  at  either  side  of  the 
up-springing  causeway,  a  huge,  clumsy  catapult,  one 
commanding  the  northern  face  of  the  wall  coming  up 
from  the  river,  the  other  the  southern  side.  Here  and 
there,  at  the  edge  of  the  promenade  furthest  from  the 
parapet,  were  piled,  with  some  attempt  at  symmetry, 
many  hundreds  of  round  pieces  of  granite,  each  con* 
siderably  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  each  weighing 
as  much  as  a  man  might  care  to  Hft.  These  spheres 
were  ammunition  for  the  catapult,  and  Rodolph  saw 
that  the  Count  appreciated  not  only  the  necessity  of 
guarding  his  way  to  the  river,  but  also  the  difficulty 
the   Archbishop's   men  would   find,  in  the  face  of 
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liurUng  gianite,  to  (force  a  breach  in  the  stonework. 
All  in  all,  Arnold  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack  in  Castle 
Thuron,  defended  as  it  was  by  a  man  of  resource  and 
resolute  determination. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  Rodolph  saw 
collected  many  ox^iarts,  while  the  three  boats  which 
the  day  before  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  bank  at 
Aiken,  were  busy  ferrying  over  the  produce  brought 
oy  the  carts.  Sturdy  villagers  with  bags  on  their 
backs  were  slowly  plodding  up  the  hill  to  the  castle, 
ignoring  the  zig-zag  road,  and  coming  steeply  and 
Btn^ght  up  the  lanea  between  the  rows  of  vines. 

As  Rodolph  leaned  against  the  stone  parapet  watch- 
ing the  villagers  crawUi^  like  laden  ants  up  the 
slopes,  be  was  accosted  t^  the  cheery  voice  of  the 
English  archer. 

"  I  hope  you  have  slept  well,  my  Lord,"  be  said. 

"  Excellently.    And  you  ?  " 

"  Never  better.  With  the  blue  sky  above  me  and 
my  mind  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  a  bed  of  moss 
and  a  sloping  hillside,  that  the  water  may  speedily 
run  away  should  a  shower  come  on,  no  man  can  ask 
for  better  resting-place." 

**  Good  Heaven  1  The  Count  did  not  turn  you  thus 
inhospitably  adrift  on  the  landscape  surely  ?  He  has 
roof  enough  and  room  enough  to  give  you  some 
choice  of  a  sleeping  chamber." 

"  Oh,  the  Count's  intentions  were  doubtless  fair 
enough ;  I  make  no  complaint  of  his  Blackness.  That 
he  is  uncivilised  and  knows  nothing  of  the  courtesy 
that  pertains  to  a  guest,  is  the  fault  of  his  upbringing 
and  would  not  be  justly  chatted  against  him.  I  was 
taJeen  to  a  dark  vault  and  barred  in,  the  which  I 
never  can  put  up  with,  unless  I  am  a  legal  prisoner, 
and  even  Uien  only  if  it  fall  In  with  my  convenience. 
X  bad  some  thought  of  slaying  my  jailor  and  taking 
his  head  with  me  to  the  Count,  to '  demand  an  un- 
barred df>or,  but  the  rascal  was  too  quick  for  me,  and 
before  I  fathomed  his  inhospitable  intent,  had  thrust 
bolt  m  Bocket,  himaclf  safely  on  the  outside,  scorning 
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my  protestations.  A  fastened  door  gives  me  a  sense 
of  suffocation  that  I  find  ill  to  abide.  I  tested  the 
d^or  by  various  expedients  which  lie  at  the  hand  of 
an  experienced  soldier,  but  found  it  proof  against 
them  all.  Window  there  was  none,  but  the  open 
chimney  gave  me  a  speedy  way,  working  with  hands 
and  knees,  to  the  roof.  The  moon,  just  past  the  full, 
was  shining  brightly,  and  at  some  risk  to  my  bones  I 
got  from  roof  to  lower  roof,  and  so  at  last  to  the 
battlements,  where  by  trusting  my  body  somewhat 
precipitously  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  I  won  my  road  to 
the  ground  outside  the  castle.  There  I  made  myself 
a  bed  and  was  awakened  as  a  man  should  be,  by  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  after  a  most  refreshing  night  of 
it.  I  wandered  about  in  the  forest  testing  the  diEFer< 
ent  trees  to  find  timber  for  the  making  of  arrows,  or 
a  bow  if  need  be,  although  I  found  little  suitable  for 
the  latter.  With  these  branches  of  timber  I  pre> 
sented  myself  at  the  entrance  gate  to  the  no  small 
amazement  of  the  guards,  and  found  all  in  a  bustle,  with 
the  buying  and  selling  of  grain.  Henry  Schwart  espied 
me  as  soon  as  I  entered,  notwithstanding  the  throng, 
and  he  roared  out  how  the  devil  I  came  there,  and 
who  had  unbarred  the  door,  whereat  I  laughed  at  him, 
and  said  they  kept  such  loose  watch  at  Thuron  that 
an  industrious  man  might  have  cut  all  their  throats 
while  they  slept,  had  he  been  so  minded,  and  this 
brought  greater  blackness  into  Heinrich's  face  than  I 
had  hitherto  seen  there." 

"  If  a  su^estion  does  you  any  good,"  said  Rodolph, 
with  some  severity,  "  I  would  not  make  his  Lord- 
ship the  subject  of  mirth." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,  your  words  are  full  of  wisdom, 
which  I  marvel  at  considering  your  youth  ;  but  with 
me  it  is  usually  the  word  first  and  the  thought  after, 
which  may  be  likened  to  putting  the  cart  before  the 
cow,  as  they  would  say  in  these  parts.  No ;  I  saw 
that  Heinrich  did  not  enjoy  my  merriment,  but  what 
was  I  to  do  when  the  laugh  had  already  echoed  from 
the  stone  walls,  and  was  thus  beyoml  recall.    He  sent 
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one  messenger  to  my  room,  and  another  to  yours,  with 
instructions  to  leave  your  door  open  and  unbarred, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Black  Count  may  still 
be  judiciously  taught  by  good  example.  The  messen- 
ger to  your  room  reported  you  to  be  sleeping  soundly, 
while  the  one  to  mine  said  the  door  was  still  bolted, 
which  was  undoubtedly  true,  for  I  had  not  meddled 
with  it.  But  I  much  fear,  as  you  have  already  hinted, 
that  I  have  forfeited  the  love  Heinrich  bore  me  yes- 
terday, when  I  pointed  an  arrow  at  his  heart,  for  when 
I  asked  permission  to  go  to  Treves  (granted  that  I  re- 
ceived your  leave)  he  opened  his  eyes  till  they  were 
round  as  targets,  and  cried  that  he  would  see  me  in 
the  region  of  the  condemned  with  pleasure,  but  not 
to  Treves,  which  I  took  as  an  ill-natured  remark,  given 
coarsely  as  he  put  it." 

"  To  Treves  ?  Why  to  Treves  of  all  places  in  the 
world?  How  could  you  expect  Count  Heinrich  to 
permit  you  to  go  to  Treves  from  this  castle  when  he 
IS  in  momentary  anticipation  of  being  besieged  by 
Treves?" 

"  I  told  him  I  should  return  unless  I  was  decapitated 
by  the  Archbishop  or  Count  Bertrich,  in  which  case 
he  could  hardly  look  to  me  to  keep  my  tryst  with  him. 
I  have  a  friend  whom  I  left  near  Treves,  from  whence, 
if  I  succeeded  in  getting  employment,  I  was  to  send 
him  word,  so  that  he  too  might  have  a  place  beside 
me.  In  case  of  not  hearing  from  me  he  was  to  betake 
himself  to  Treves  and  there  make  inquiiy  regarding 
me  ;  that,  I  fear,  he  has  done,  or  is  about  to  do,  and  I 
wish  to  engage  him  on  my  side  in  this  quarrel.  It  has 
been  our  fate  this  many  a  year  to  be  in  opposing 
camps,  and  thus  not  only  are  we  deprived  of  each 
other's  company,  but  our  lives  are  placed  in  jeopardy, 
each  through  the  marksmanship  of  the  other;  and 
while  I  should  as  fain  take  my  departure  from  this 
world  on  one  of  Roger's  shafts  as  otherwise,  yet  it 
would  grieve  him  ever  after,  for  he  is  a  tender  hearted 
man  as  ever  let  fly  unerring  arrow.  It  would  greatly 
advantage  Black  Heinrich,  had  he  but  sense  to  see  it, 
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to  let  me  go  to  Treves  and  bring  back  Roger  Kent 
with  me." 

"Is  he  then  an  archer  also?  There  surely  cannot 
be  two  such." 

"  No,  there  is  none  like  him.  He  r^ards  me  as  his 
most  promising  pupil,  but  that  is  merely  because  of 
his  fondness  for  me,  who  will  patiently  listen  to  the 
poetry  he  makes." 

"  Is  he  a  poet  as  well  7  Such  a  man,  if  be  betters 
you  in  shooting,  must  write  most  stirringly  of  war." 

"  He  is  the  greatest  of  poets,  for  so  he  himself  ad- 
mitted to  me.  He  writes  poetry  that  no  man  on  earth 
can  understand,  and  if  that  be  sign  of  greatness,  it 
must  be  as  he  says.  He  has  slight  conceit  of  himself 
as  an  archer,  in  which  craft  I  know  him  to  be  un- 
equalled, but  I  am  no  judge  of  his  verses,  although 
they  read  most  soothingly  and  put  a  man  to  sleep 
when  aught  else  falls.  He  writes  not  of  war,  my 
Lord,  but  of  love.  He  indites  verses  to  many  foreign 
virgins  of  ancient  times,  whose  very  names  I  am  never 
able  to  remember,  and  he  has  marvellous  pages  on  the 
birds  and  the  woods  and  mosses,  and  all  flowers  that 
grow,  which,  he  says,  speak  to  him  in  a  language  of 
their  own,  and  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  I  have  no 
understandii^  of  it.  And  he  has  penned  many  touch' 
ing  lines  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  though  how  he 
could  earn  his  threepence  a  day  if  peace  abounded,  is 
something  which  even  he,  poet  as  he  is,  cannot  explain." 

"  I  think  such  a  soldier  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
our  garrison,  and  I  shall  see  whether  Count  Heinrich 
can  be  persuaded  to  allow  you  a  visit  in  Treves,  al- 
though I  can  well  understand  his  reluctance,  fearing 
the  losing  of  so  valuable  an  archer  as  yourself.  I  also 
have  a  message  to  send  to  Treves,  so  perhaps  we  shall 
prevail  on  the  Count  to  think  better  of  his  decision. 
You  gave  me  the  name  of  your  friend,  but  I  have  never 
yet  learned  your  own." 

"  I  am  called  John  Surrey,  my  Lord.  I  am  Saxon, 
as  you  may  see,  but  Roger  is  a  Norman,  tall  and  thin 
and  nearly  as  black  as  Heinrirh  himself.    We  should 
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be  enemies  and  not  friends,  for  the  Normans  con- 
quered the  Saxons,  but  as  that  conquest  is  now  some 
time  past,  and  I  saw  not  how  to  better  the  matter  bv 
my  interference  so  long  as  the  Normans  had  such 
archers  as  Roger;  and  as  he  could  get  none  of  bis  own 
countrymen  to  listen  to  his  poetry,  we  had  need  of 
each  other,  and  our  only  grievance  is  that  we  fight 
usually  on  opposite  sides,  the  which  I  should  in  this 
instance  amend  if  the  Count  but  let  me  to  Treves  be- 
fore the  Archbishop  has  Rog^r  enlisted.  If  there  is  a 
tumult  in  Treves  and  men  are  called  for,  he  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  himself,  thinking  to  find  me  in 
the  ranks,  for  he  knows  that  it  was  to  take  service 
with  Arnold  that  I  journeyed  forth." 

"  I  have,  as  I  said,  a  message  to  send  to  Treves,  so 
I  shall  speak  to  the  Count  on  behalf  of  your  mission, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  will  risk  the  loss  of  one  archer  like 
you  on  the  remote  chance  of  gaining  two  such  later." 

"Am  I  then  in  the  Count's  service  and  not  in  yoursP 
Have  you  transferred  me  to  him,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Not  so.  You  are  at  present  my  archer  regiment, 
which  I  hope  to  increase  in  number  as  opportunity 
serves,  but  we  must  now  do  our  best  to  aid  the  Count, 
having  helped  in  some  measure  to  bring  on  his 
dilemma." 

"  With  right  good  will,  my  Lord,  so  be  it  that  he 
treats  a  man  not  as  a  slave  or  prisoner,  and  if  it  come 
to  hanging,  or  the  like,  I  would  rather  be  hanged  by 
you  than  by  the  Count." 

Rodolph  smiled  and  said : 

"You  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  deliver  up  to  the 
Count  whatever  rights  I  possess  regarding  your  fate. 
I  have  always  insisted  on  the  esteemed  privilege  of 
hanging  my  own  men  ;  it  is  not  an  advantage  I  would 
willing^  bestow  upon  another." 

"  In  that  your  Lordship  is  wise,"  answered  the  bow- 
man, soberly,  "  for  the  relinquishing  of  apparently 
trivial  pretensions  is  generally  followed  by  increased 
encroachment.  I  shall  now  bid  your  Lordship  good- 
morning,  for  I  must  betake  myself  to  the  worb^ops 
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of  the  castle  and  there  teach  a  knave  Heinrich  has 
given  me,  the  proper  making  of  arrows,  the  which  is 
Ukely  to  be  a  task  of  some  duration,  for  the  rascal 
does  not  seem  over-bright,  and  the  Germans  have 
little  skill,  at  best,  in  the  accurate  manufacture  of 
shafts,  and  the  correct  balancing  of  them.  I  hold  it 
well  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
meet  him  with  suitable  offerings,  lest  he  suspect  us  o( 
disrespect  to  his  high  station." 

"  I  hope  he  will  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness," 
said  the  Emperor,  whereupon  the  archer  descended 
from  the  battlements. 

Rodolph  rested  his  arms  on  the  parapet  and  gazed 
at  the  peasants  toiling  slowly  up  the  incline  from  the 
river  with  their  burdens.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and 
higher  the  shadow  of  the  great  castle  also  moved  im- 
perceptibly up  the  slope,  as  if  emulating  the  labourers. 
The  houses  of  Aiken,  closely  packed  together,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  mediseval  villages,  stood  brilliantly 
out  in  the  sunshine,  now  that  the  shadow  of  the  castle 
was  removed  from  them.  In  the  clear  air  every  stone 
of  the  place  stood  distinctly  out,  and  it  seemed  so  sur- 
prisingly near  that  one  might  have  imagined  he  had 
but  to  stretch  down  his  hand  and  touch  its  roofs. 
From  its  streets  came  up  the  merry  laughter  of 
children,  joyous  at  the  unusual  bustle  going  forward, 
having  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  ominous  meaning 
which  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  brought  to  older 
minds. 

A  musical  greeting  caused  the  Emperor  to  start 
from  his  reverie  and  turn  suddenly  round.  The 
Countess  Tekla  stood  before  him,  smiling,  and  seem- 
ing herself  a  spirit  of  the  morning.  To  Rodolph  she 
appeared  to  be  robed  magnificently,  and  he  wondered 
how  she  came  by  all  this  finery,  which  suited  her  so 
well,  making  her  look  the  great  lady  she  undoubtedly 
was.  Notwithstanding  her  youth,  there  was  an  un- 
conscious dignity  about  her  that  awed  him,  even 
though  he  was  accustomed  to  the  splendour  of  the 
grand  dames  who  thronged  his  now  deserted  Court  at 
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Frankfort.  Could  this  be  the  g[irl  who  had  come 
through  such  rough  usage  with  him  from  Treves  to 
Tburon,  standing  now  like  a  fair  goddess  of  the 
Moselle  in  her  queenly  beauty?  Here  was  one  indeed 
to  fight  for  and  to  die  for,  if  necessity  arose,  thinking 
oneself  blessed  for  the  privilege.  Her  head  was 
coroneted  by  a  semi-circular  band  of  gold,  encrusted 
with  jewels.  Behind  her  fair  neck  the  rich  profusion 
of  hair  was  kept  in  bounds  by  a  clasp  of  finely-wrought 
silver,  from  which  imprisonment  it  then  flowed  unim- 
peded, the  colour  of  ripened  wheat,  each  thread  ap- 
parently spun  from  the  golden  beams  of  the  sun  itself. 
It  covered  her  like  a  mantle,  making  even  the  em- 
broidered splendour  of  her  gown  seem  poor  by  com- 
parison. 

To  this  radiant  vision  so  unexpectedly  risen  before 
him,  the  Emperor  bowed  with  the  slow,  lowly  defer- 
ence of  a  courtier  to  his  monarch,  speechless  for  the 
moment  through  the  emotions  that  stirred  within  him. 

The  girl  laughed  merrily  at  his  confusion. 

"  You  must  not  so  critically  regard  me,  my  Lord," 
she  said.  "  My  wardrobe  is  elseWhere,  as  you  know, 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  explore  this  grim  castle 
for  the  wherewithal  to  attire  myself,  finding  more  of 
coats  of  mail  than  of  ladies'  adornments,  for  it  is  long 
since  feminine  vanity  dwelt  herein,  so  I  have  been 
compelled  to  piece  out  this  with  that,  to  make  myself 
presentable,  and  I  feci  like  one  engaged  in  a  masque- 
rade, tricking  myself  out  as  they  tell  me  the  ladies  do 
at  some  grand  function  given  by  the  Emperor  at 
Frankfort." 

"  My  Lady,  the  Emperor's  Court  is  lit  by  candles  ; 
I  stand  now  in  the  radiance  of  the  sun." 

The  lady  turned  her  dancing  eyes  upon  him. 

"  If  that  is  a  compliment,  my  Lord,  'tis  fit  for 
Frankfort  itself  ;  if  it  merely  refers  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  sun  Is  shining  bravely  on  you,  and  that 
the  Court  is  dim  by  comparison,  think  not  you  will 
deter  me  from  going  there,  for  I  should  dearly  love  to 
witness  the  p^eantry  of  the  capital." 
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"  Indeed,  Countess,  if  you  fail  to  do  so  it  will  oot 
be  through  lack  of  invitatioa." 

"  Wheo  invitation  comes  I  shall  eagerly  accept  it." 

"  I  sincerely  trust  you  will,  my  Lady." 

**  Perhaps  you  also  will  be  there,  and  may  not  have 
forgotten  me.  If  I  see  you,  I  shall  ask  you  to  point 
out  to  a  stranger  those  who  are  ootable." 

"  Such  is  my  most  devout  wish,  although  I  lacked 
the  courage  to  give  expression  to  it." 

"  But  1  breathe  a  warning  to  you.  My  unde  tells 
me  you  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Emperor  last  night. 
I  was  grieved  to  hear  it,  for  I  am  a  loyal  subject  of 
his,  and  were  I  a  man,  would  draw  sword,  did  any  in 
my  presence  allude  to  the  bead  of  the  state  in  other 
terms  than  those  of  respect." 

"  Knowing  your  pleasure,  I  shall  be  careful  not  to 
offend  again.  Still,  in  my  own  defence,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  spoke  only  of  faults  that  the  Emperor 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit.  An  jEmperor 
should  be  an  Emperor,  and  not  a  nonentity  whose 
wish  commands  but  slight  attention." 

The  lady  drew  herself  up,  a  slight  frown  marring 
the  smoothness  of  her  brow. 

"You  pay  little  heed  to  my  request,  and  while  pro- 
fessing to  comply,  oSend  the  more.  A  loyal  noble 
would  scarce  caJl  his  Emperor  a  nonentity." 

"  Look  around  you,  Countess.  Here  are  going  for> 
ward  bu^  preparations  for  war.  Does  the  Cciunt 
appeal  to  his  over-lord  against  the  suspected  incursion 
of  the  Archbishop?  Twould  be  grotesque  to  hint 
that  such  a  thought  ever  occurred  to  him.  Does  the 
Archbishop  send  an  envoy  to  Frankfort  acquainting 
the  Emperor  with  his  purpose  and  asking  leave  to 
launch  an  army  against  Thuron  P  Not  so.  He  doffs 
his  clerical  vestments  and  dons  a  coat  of  mail,  as 
mindless  of  the  Emperor  as  if  no  such  person  existed. 
Here  red-handed  war  is  about  to  open  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the  Emperor's 
domains,  and  if  he  ever  hears  of  it,  'twill  be  biscause 
some  friend  tells  htm.  That  jumps  not  with  my  idea 
of  the  high  office." 
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"  But  the  Emperor  is  at  the  Holy  War  in  foreign 

lands." 

"  Then  should  he  instead  stand  where  I  stand,  in 
the  midst  of  the  unholy  war  in  his  own  land,  to  stop 
it  or  to  Efuide  it." 

« If  you  think  thus,"  said  the  girl,  perplexed  at  the 
confident  tone  of  the  young  man,  and  forgetting  the 
censure  she  had  just  pronounced  upon  liim,  "  why 
have  you  left  his  side?  Why  do  you  not  say  to  him 
what  you  say  of  him  to  me  7 ' 

"  Indeed,  my  Lady,"  replied  Rodolph  with  a  Uugh, 
**  I  have  but  little  influence  with  his  Majesty.  Often 
has  he  pursued  a  course  that  has  not  met  with  my 
approval,  being  turned  aside  from  great  policies  of 
state  by  the  s^ht  of  a  pretty  face.  You  could  sway 
him.  Countess,  where  I  should  be  helpless.  But  I 
know  that  he  has  lately  met  one,  who  can  if  she  likes, 
make  a  great  Emperor  of  him,  should  he  prove  capa- 
ble of  a  distinguished  career,  so  my  part  in  his  re- 
formation will  count  for  little." 

"  Then  she  will  do  so,  of  course,  and  be  proud  of  the 
opportunity,"  cried  the  Countess,  eagerly, 

"Perhaps.  Who  can  tell  what  a  woman  may  do? 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  she  prove  not  unwilling." 

"  Is  she  beautiful  ?  " 

"  The  divinest — yes,  she  is  accounted  so." 

In  spite  of  Tekla's  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of 
her  Emperor,  the  ardour  with  which  the  young  man 
began  his  eulogy  regarding  the  unknown  lady  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  quick  suppression  of  the  same,  did  not 
escape  her  notice,  nor  did  it  bring  that  satisfaction 
whidi  a  moment  before  Tekia  had  anticipated.  She 
turned  her  eyes  from  him  and  allowed  them  to  wander 
over  the  wide  and  peaceful  landscape,  whose  beauty 
was  so  much  enhanced  by  the  winding,  placid  river. 

Then  she  said  suddenly,  obviously  apropos  of  the 
labouring  peasants : 

"We  shall  be  in  little  danger  of  starvation  in 
Thuron,  unless  the  siege  be  long." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Rodolph.     "  I 
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had  no  supper  last  night,  and  this  morning  none  has 
said  to  me  'This  is  the  way  to  the  dining  hall.'  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  yet  breakfasted  ?  " 
cried  Tekla,  turning  to  him  with  quick  surprised  mter< 
est.  "And  I  have  been  standing  here  censuring  a 
hungry  man.  You  must  think  our  race  a  most  un- 
grateful  one." 

"  I  had  no  such  thought.  But  your  mention  of 
starvation  reminded  me  that  I  am  rather  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  famishing  garrison  myself." 

"Then  come  with  me  at  once.  I  will  be  your 
hostess,  and  will  endeavour  to  recompense  you  for 
the  inhospitality  of  the  castle.  There  is  a  delightful 
balcony  overlooking  the  quiet  inner  courtyard,  and 
there  we  shall  spread  your  repast.     Come." 

The  Emperor  followed  her,  and  presently  arrived 
at  the  balcony  she  had  spoken  of,  overhanging  the 
neglected  garden.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pleasant  spot 
in  so  stem  a  fortress,  shut  ofl  by  heavy  velvet  hang- 
ings from  the  apartment  out  of  which  it  projected  and 
forming  thus  a  little  square  room  half  inside  the  castle 
and  half  in  the  open  air. 

Rodolph  sat  at  the  table  with  the  Countess  oppo- 
site him.  while  Hilda  waited  on  them.  Tekla  chatted 
as  her  vis-i~vis  broke  his  long  fast.  '' 

"  I  intend  to  make  this  plot  of  ground  my  care,  and, 
while  all  others  are  busy  fighting  for  me,  I  shall  be 
peacefully  engaged  in  gardening.  I  hope  to  interest 
my  aunt  in  horticulture.  Poor  woman,  she  seems  to 
have  little  to  occupy  her  mind  in  this  prison,  and  I 
fear  her  husband  pays  scant  attention  to  her.  Him 
too  I  shall  cultivate  if  I  get  an  opportunity.  He  has 
need  of  civilisation,  for  he  scarce  seems  to  believe 
that  women  have  a  right  to  exist,  and  his  wife  has  for 
years  been  so  patient  and  uncomplaining,  that  he  has 
been  confirmed  in  his  neglect  of  her." 

"I  have  already  cautioned  my  archer  this  morn- 
ing not  to  encroach  too  boldly  on  his  Lordship's 
good  nature,  which  the  Count  seems  to  have  but 
short  stock  of.    May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
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task  of  reforming  him  will  be  more  safely  accom> 
plished  perhaps  when  your  Ladyship  occupies  your 
strongest  castle,  with  a  stout  earrison  about  you  ?  " 

*'  Have  no  fear,  my  Lord.  He  came  to  us  last  night 
and  sat  talking  to  me  as  smoothly  as  if  he  were  the 
Archbishop  himself — in  truth,  much  more  smoothly 
than  the  Archbishop  has  lately  spoken.  He  sat  there 
with  his  elbow  on  the  table  looking  fixedly  at  me, 
quite  ignoring  his  wife,  who  trembled  with  fear  while 
he  was  in  the  room,  and  groaned  aloud  when  I  spoke 
my  mind  to  him  on  one  or  two  occasions.  He  said 
that  we  two  were  the  only  kin  each  had  and  should 
think  much  of  each  other.  I  told  him  frankly  I  should 
be  pleased  to  'think  much  of  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  occa- 
sion to  do  so,  but  that  what  I  had  seen  of  him  here- 
tofore had  not  made  me  proud  of  the  kinship.  My 
Ladv  caught  her  breath  and  looked  imploringly  at  me, 
but  he,  frowning,  gazed  sternly  at  me,  first  saying  noth- 
ing, then  after  a  long  silence  muttering:  '  I  would  you 
were  a  man,'  'Indeed,  uncle,'  I  replied,  'such,  was 
my  own  wish  this  afternoon,  when,  instead  of  throwing 
myself  at  your  feet  I  might  have  drawn  sword  and 
taught  good  manners  in  Thuron.'  Then  you  should 
have  seen  him.  His  brow  was  like  midnight,  and  his 
eyes  blazed.  He  started  up  in  wrath,  and  I  little 
wondered  that  my  Lady  moaned  and  wrung  her  hands, 
but  I  laughed  and  returned  his  look  without  flinching, 
although  I  may  confess  to  you  I  was  as  frightened  as 
when  in  Cochem.  But  his  frown  cleared  away,  and 
something  almost  resembling  a  twinkle  came  into  his 
piercing  eyes.  I  am  sure  there  was  at  least  the  be- 
ginning of  a  smile  under  his  black  beard  as  he  said, 
(niite  in  kindly  tone,  *  We  are,  indeed,  relatives,  Tekla." 
He  placed  his  hand  on  my  head  as  if  I  were  a  little 
child,  sighed,  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away  with- 
out  further  farewell.  My  aunt  gazed  wonderingly  at 
me  as  if  I  had  baited  a  bear,  and  had  unexpectedly 
come  forth  unscathed." 

"  Which  is  exactly  my  own  opinion.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  repeat  the  experiment." 
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Tekla  looked  archly  at  him  across  the  table,  with 
a  smile  on  her  face  like  the  play  of  suDBhtne  on  the 
fair  surface  of  the  river. 

"Why  should  I  repeat  it,  my  Lord?  It  Is  only 
men  who  do  that,  and  as  your  former  advice  was  given 
to  a  man,  it  was  of  course  well  placed.  A  man  always 
repeats.  Oh,  I  know  his  formula.  First  there  is  the 
haughty  word ;  next  the  sneering  reply ;  then  a 
mounting  flush  of  anger  to  the  forehead,  and  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  the  sword.  It  always  ends  with  the  sword, 
for  the  men  have  little  patience  and  less  originality. 
With  a  woman  it  must  be  different,  for  she  carries 
no  sword,  and  her  ingenuity  is  her  only  weapon.  Hy 
dark  uncle,  when  he  reflects  slowly  on  his  treatment, 
will  come  at  last  to  a  conclusion  regarding  what  he 
shall  do  when  next  I  laugh  at  him.  But  when  he 
visits  us  again  I  shall  be  most  kind  to  him,  and  he  will 
learn  with  amaze  how  pleasant  he  finds  it  when  he 
acts  less  like  a  bear  with  his  women  folk,  I  shall  takt 
him  to  this  balcony  and  feed  him  tenderly.  Hilda 
knows  the  method  of  preparing  some  culinary  dainties, 
which  are  common  enough  at  Treves,  but  utterly  un- 
known at  Thuron.  On  each  occasion  my  dear  uncle 
will  find  me  different,  and  whatever  plan  he  prepares 
for  one  method  of  attack,  will  be  utterly  useless  when 
confronted  with  another.  I  can  see  he  is  an  unready 
man,  and  I  shall  never  give  him  time  to  build  up  a 
line  of  defence  while  he  is  with  me.  Oh,  if  the  Arch- 
bishop attacks  Thuron  with  half  the  skill  with  which  I 
shall  Dcsiege  my  uncle,  then  is  the  castle  doomed. 
And  in  the  end  you  shall  find  that  my  dark  uncle  will 
so  dearly  assess  me  that  he  wilt  fight  for  me  against 
a  whole  house  of  Archbishops." 

"  I  can  well  believe  that, '  said  Rodolph,  with  un. 
di^uised  admiration. 

Before  Tekla  could  ^eply  a  wild  cheer  went  up  from 
the  further  courtyard,  echoed  by  a  fainter  cheer  out- 
side the  castle.  Rodolph  started  to  his  feet  and 
listened  as  the  acclamations  continued. 

"Run,  Hilda,"  cried  the  Countess.  "Find  the 
cause  of  the  outcry  and  bring  us  tidings  of  it." 
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When  the  girl  breathlessly  returned  she  said  they 
were  hoisting  on  the  great  southern  tower  the  broad 
flag  of  Thuron,  and  that  the  people  were  cheering  as 
if  vxey  were  mad,  but  the  cause  ot  it  all  she  could  not 
learn. 

"The  Archbishop's  army  Is  very  likely  in  s^ht," 
said  Kodotph,  "  although  how  that  can  be,  unless 
Arnold  has  sent  it  close  on  Bertrich's  heels,  I  cannot 
understand.  Perhaps  Bertrich  has  met  it  between  the 
castle  and  Cocbem  and  has  returned  with  it  Let  us 
go  and  see." 
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THE  COUNTESS  TRIES  TO  TAME  THE  BEAR. 

Once  more  Tekla  and  Rodolph  found  themselves 
on  the  battlements.  The  flag  hung  listless  at  the 
top  of  the  pole  in  the  still  air,  as  if  the  time  for 
action  had  not  yet  arrived.  On  a  hill  summit  further 
up  the  river  another  flag  was  fluttering,  and  on  the 
other  side,  still  more  distant,  a  third  flag  was  being 
slowly  raised  against  the  sky.  Whether  or  not  this 
betokened  the  coming  of  the  Archbishop,  Rodolph 
could  not  determine.  The  nearer  flag  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  design  as  the  one  that  hung  over  Thuron  ; 
the  third  flag  was  too  far  away  to  allow  its  character 
to  be  discerned.  The  line  of  peasants  winding  up 
from  the  river  and  stretching  along  the  banks  had 
taken  up  the  cheering  which  echoed  lustily  from  hill 
to  hill.  It  was  evident  that  that  most  infectious 
malady,  the  war  spirit,  was  abroad,  for  fighting  songs, 
ringing  and  truculent,  with  swinging,  inspiring 
choruses,  were  being  chanted  in  the  village  and  along 
the  river.  Some  rumour  or  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  forward  had  undoubtedly  permeated  the  mass 
of  people  collected  within  and  under  shadow  of  the 
castle ;  Rodolph  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  coming  battle 
in  the  air.  Yet  these  people  had  always  been  tyran- 
nised over  by  the  Black  Count,  and  this  was  probably 
the  first  time  he  had  paid  for  what  he  took  from  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  shouting  for  him,  and  woe 
betide  the  man  who  now  raised  his  voice  against  him. 
As  Rodolph  looked  on  in  wonderment,  the  Black 
Count  himself  came  up  the  steps  that  led  to  the  lofty 
promenade,  and  there  was  a  gleam  of  fierce  delight  in 
his  dark  eye  as  he  swept  it  over  the  animated  scene. 
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Some  of  the  songs  sung  had  evidently  not  been  intended 
as  complimentary  to  the  Count  when  they  were  origin- 
ally composed,  but  now  the  singers  had  either  foi^otten 
the  first  import  of  the  words,  or  had  added  others  that 
turned  censure  into  laudation.  The  burden  of  the 
chorus  in  one  of  them  was  "The  Devil  is  black,"  a 
line  oft  repeated,  and  ending  with  a  phrase  which 
betokened  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  sable  majesty. 
Although  some  unthinkingly,  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  repeated  the  old  ending, 
the  majority  gave  the  new  rendering, which  was  to  the 
effect  that  their  devil  was  more  than  a  match  for  any 
other  devil  in  existence.  The  Countas  he  approached 
the  two  young  people  standing  by  the  parapet,  had 
shaken  off  much  of  his  habitual  gloom,  and  was  even 
humming  to  himself  the  catching  refrain  referring  to 
the  blackness  of  the  devil,  quite  unheeding  any  per- 
sonal  reference  it  might  contain. 

"Good  day  to  you,  my  Lord  Count,"  said  Rodolph, 
"  You  have  had  little  rest  since  I  last  spoke  with  you. 
Do  the  flags  on  the  bill-tops  betoken  the  coming  of 
Treves?  " 

"  No,  they  are  my  signals,  already  agreed  upon,  to 
let  the  peasants  know  the  castle  can  hold  no  more. 
Thuron  has  had  a  full  meal,  and  now  let  Arnold  come 
on  when  he  pleases :  we  are  ready  for  him." 

"  Shall  you  not  follow  the  castle's  example,  uncle  ?  " 
said  Tekla.  "  You  must  be  both  tired  and  hungry, 
I  have  a  meal  in  preparation  for  you." 

"Hungry  always;  tired  never.  The  loss  of  one 
night's  sleep  is  nothing  to  me.  If  it  were  ten  I  might 
wrap  my  coat  about  me  and  look  for  a  comer  to  lie 
down  in.  I  shall  eat  with  my  men  in  the  great  hall, 
child,  so  never  depend  upon  me  for  a  table  compan- 
ion, but  dine  when  and  where  it  pleases  you.  I  place 
few  restrictions  upon  those  within  these  walls,  and 
suffer  none  at  all  to  bind  myself.  Go  therefore  to 
yoar  apartments ;  the  ramparts  are  for  men-at-arms 
and  not  for  women.  I  wish  to  have  some  words  with 
this  gentleman." 
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"Nay,  but  uncle,"  pleaded  Tekia,  In  a  pretty  tone] 
of  entreaty,  placing  her  small  white  hand  on  his  gigan*  j 
tic  stalwart  arm,  "  I  have  appointed  myself  caterer  of 
the  castle  and  must  not  have  my  housewifely  artaaoj 
slighted  by  the  chief  thereof." 

"  Uncle  me  not  so  frequently,"  he  cried,  with  rode  1 
impatience,  trying  to  shake  of!  her  hand  ;  but  it  clung , 
there  like  a  snowflake  against  a  piece  of  rock.  "  I  am 
rarely  Jn  the  humour  for  pretty  phrases.  I  am  not  a  . 
man  of  words,  but  a  man  of  action." 

"  Then,  mine  only  uncle,  as  you  yourself  reminded 
me  last  night,  come  and  show  yourself  a  man  of  ac- 
tion against  the  meal  I  shall  prepare  for  you." 

Black  Heinrich  glanced  helpl^sly  at  Rodolph  V/Kh 
90  much  of  comic  discomfiture  that  the  young  man 
had  some  ado  to  keep  his  countenance. 

"  If  I  had  a  score  of  uncles,"  continued  Telda,  "  I 
might  lavish  my  kindness  oq  them  one  after  another; 
as  I  have  but  one  he  must  be  patient  with  me,  and 
take  to  my  civilising  influence  with  the  best  grace  he 
may.    Vou  will  come  then  when  I  send  for  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Count  gruffly,  so  that  his 
giving  way  might  attract  the  less  notice,  *'  if  you 
leave  us  now,  I  will  g^o." 

When  TekIa  had  departed  and  the  two  men  were 
left  alone  together,  Rodolph  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  know  not  what  you  have  to  say  to  me,  my  Lord 
Count,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Last 
night  you  told  me  I  was  not  a  prisoner,  yet  was  I 
treated  like  one  when  I  left  you.  I  protested  against 
being  barred  in,  and  was  informed  that  when  you 
ordered  a  guest  to  the  round  chamber,  the  bolting 
was  included  in  the  hospitality.  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  my  standing  is  in  this  castle.  Am 
I  a  I'prisoner  at  night,  and  a  free  man  during  the  day, 
or  what  ?  " 

"  It  is  on  that  subject  that  I  wish  to  ^>eak  with 
you,"  said  the  Black  Count.  "  We  were  in  a  mixed 
company  last  night,  and  it  was  not  convenient  for  me 
to  enter  into  explanations,  which  I  propose  now  to  do. 
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I  am  still  in  some  ignorance  concerning  your  part  in 
this  flight  from  Treves.  Perhaps  you  will  first  tell  me 
exactly  who  you  are,  what  is  your  quality,  and  where 
your  estates  lie,  if  you  have  any  ?  " 

Rodolph  had  anticipated  such  inquiry  and  had 
thought  deeply  how  he  should  answer  when  it  was 
propounded.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  great  danger  in  making  full  confession 
to  the  Black  Count,  known  far  and  near  as  a  ruthless 
marauder,  who,  but  for  the  strength  and  practically 
unassailable  position  of  his  castle,  would  have  been 
laid  by  the  heels  long  before,  if  not  by  Emperor  or 
Archbishop,  or  surrounding  nobles,  by  the  banded 
merchants  on  whom  he  levied  relentless  tribute.  To 
put  such  a  man  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
in  his  power  the  Emperor  of  all  the  land,  was  to  takea 
leap  into  a  chasm,  the  bottom  of  which  no  eye  could  see. 
-  With  such  an  important  hostage  what  might  not  the 
ambition  of  the  Black  Count  tempt  him  to  do  ?  No 
friend  that  Rodolph  possessed  had  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  Emperor's  position.  It  would  be  as  difficult  for 
him  to  get  out  of  Thuron  without  its  owner's  permis- 
uon,  as  it  was  like  to  prove  for  the  Archbishop  to 
get  in.  The  Black  Count  was  surrounded  by  daring 
and  reckless  men,  to  whom  bis  word  was  law,  and  it 
was  not  probable  that,  in  case  of  need,  Rodolph  could 
hold  his  sword  aloft  and  shout  '  The  Emperor,'  with 
any  hope  that  a  single  warrior  would  rally  to  his  side. 
He  had  learned  much  in  his  short  journey  through  his 
owti  domains.  He  found  that  where  his  own  title  had 
no  magic  in  its  sound,  the  cry  of '  The  Archbishop,'  had 
placed  an  army  at  his  command,  and  had  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  that  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  him 
at  Bruttig.  If  then  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  as  potent  a  spell,  he  must,  until  he 
reached  Frankfort  again,  keep  his  identity  a  secret. 
Therefore  he  fell  back  on  the  old  fiction  that  he  was  a 
silk  merchant  at  Frankfort,  In  support  of  which  he 
had  a  passport  to  show. 

"  My  Lord  Count,  this  passport  will  teU  you  my 

H 
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name  and  quality,  and  will  also  give  reason  {or  my 

journey  from  Franlcfort  to  Treves,  at  which  latter 
place,  through  an  entirely  unexpected  series  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  came  to  lend  aid  to  your  niece  in  her 
escape  from  Arnold's  stronghold.  Until  I  arrived  in 
Treves  a  few  short  days  ago  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
lady.  I  am,  as  you  wiU  see  by  the  parchment  you  hold 
in  your  hand,  a  silk  merchant  of  Frankfort,  who 
journeyed  to  Treves  with  a  friend,  to  discover  there 
the  prospect  of  trade." 

"  A  merchant  I "  cried  Heinrich,  frowning,  and  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  conceal  the  contempt  in  which  he 
hdd  such  a  calling.  "  I  understood  you  to  say  last 
night  that  you  were  noble,  and  laid  claim  to  the  title 
of  lord." 

"  I  am  as  noble  as  yourself,  my  Lord  Count,  al- 
though not  so  renowned.  Many  of  us  ia  these  times 
of  peace  have  taken  to  trade,  and  yet  are  none  the  less 
ready  to  maintain  our  nobility  at  the  point  of  the 
swonl,  should  our  title  be  called  into  question.  In- 
deed I  have  heard  that  you  yourself  have  on  various 
occasions  engaged  in  traffic  of  silk  and  other  mer- 
chandise which  passes  your  doors,  and  have  become 
rich  by  such  dealing.  The  only  difference  between 
you  and  me  as  traders  is  that  1  make  less  profit  in  the 
transaction  than  you  do,  as  I  am  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  goods  I  resell." 

Heinrich  bent  his  lowering  brow  over  the  parch- 
ment he  held  in  his  hand,  but  whether  it  conveyed 
any  meaning  to  his  mind  or  not,  Rodolph  was  unable 
to  conjecture.  There  was,  for  some  moments,  silence 
between  them,  then  the  Count  spoke : 

"  Are  you  a  rich  merchant  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  poor." 

"You  have  had  a  hand  in  bringii^  me  to  the  pass  I 
find  myself  in,  it  is  but  right  then  that  you  should  see 
me  out,  or  further  in ;  but  right  or  wrong  it  is  my 
intention  to  hold  you,  and  if  disaster  comes,  I  shul 
make  you  bear  some  share  in  it.  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  demand  ransom  for  you  now,  because  if  the  Arcb- 
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bishop  knock  down  my  house  he  will  lay  hands  on 
whatever  treasure  lies  therein.  When  we  come  to  an 
end  of  the  siege  then  I  shall  compound  with  you  on 
terms  that  may  seem  to  me  just  or  otherwise,  depend- 
ing in  a  measure  on  how  you  hereafter  comport  your- 
scK.  If  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
will  make  no  attempt  to  leave  the  castle  without  my 
permission,  then  I  will  accept  it  as  you  accepted  mine 
yesterday,  and  you  shall  be  as  free  as  any  man  within 
the  castle.  If  you  will  not  give  me  your  word  then 
you  are  prisoner,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such ;  in  fact, 
I  have  some  men-at-arms  within  call  who  wilt  at  once 
convey  you  to  the  round  chamber,  there  to  rest  until 
my  contest  with  the  Archbishop  is  decided." 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  is  your  word  of  little  value,  for 
you  promised  that  I  should  be  free  to  pursue  my  way 
to  Frankfort  in  the  morning  if  the  archer  spared  you. 

"  Not  so.     I  promised  you  your  life." 

"  Very  well.  We  shall  have  no  argument  about  it. 
I  give  you  my  word,  and  I  swear  to  keep  It  as  faith- 
fuUy  as  you  have  kept  yours." 

Heinrich  looked  sternly  at  his  guest  with  a  suspi- 
cious  expression  which  seemed  to  say :  "  Now  what 
devilish  double  meaning  is  there  in  that  ?  " 

Up  from  the  outside  of  the  walls  came  the  chorus 
"The  Devil  is  black,"  and  Rodolph  smiled  as  the 
refrain  broke  the  stillness. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  impugn  my  word  ?  "  Heinrich  said 
aloud. 

"  Nothing  Is  further  from  my  intention.  I  mean  to 
emulate  it.  It  is  my  ambition  to  keep  my  word  as 
fully  as  you  keep  yours,  and  you  can  ask  no  better 
guarantee  than  that,  can  you  ?  The  truth  is  I  am  as 
anxious  to  see  the  outcome  of  this  contest  as  you  are, 
and  I  intend  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it.  If  you  imprison 
me,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  thrust  bolt  on  the 
only  man  of  brains  In  the  place,  not  excepting  vour 
august  self,  for  although  you  may  be  a  stubborn  fighter, 
I  doubt  if  you  know  much  of  strategy,  or  can  see  far 
ahead  of  your  prominent  nose.    So,  my  X^rd,  you 
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may  act  as  best  pleases  you,  and  call  wp  all  the  men^t- 
arms  in  the  castle,  if  their  presence  comforts  you.  If 
you  trust  mc,  I  may,  at  a  critical  moment,  be  of  vast 
assistance  to  you.  It  is  even  possible  that  should  the 
Archbishop  press  you  too  closely,  I  may,  by  slipping 
out  of  Thuron,  make  way  through  his  camp  and,  gath- 
ering my  own  men,  fall  on  him  unexpectedly  from  be- 
hind, thus  confusing  your  foe.  If  you  choose  to 
treat  me  as  a  prisoner,  then  do  you  put  your  wits 
against  mine,  and  you  will  wake  up  some  morning  to 
find  three  of  your  best  men  gone.  So,  my  Lord,  pon- 
der on  that,  and  lay  what  course  you  choose." 

It  was  plain  that  the  unready  Count  was  baffled  by 
the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  other  addressed 
him.  The  same  feeling  of  mental  inferiority  which  he 
had  felt  in  Rodolph's  presence  the  night  before,  again 
came  over  him,  and,  while  it  angered  him,  his  caution 
whispered  the  suggestion  that  here  was  a  possible  ally 
who  might  tn  stress  prove  most  valuable.  Never  had 
Heinrich  met  one  apparently  helpless,  who  seemed  so 
careless  what  his  jailer  might  think  or  do.  The  Count 
wished  he  had  braved  the  archer's  shaft,  taken  the  risk 
of  it,  and  hanged  this  man  out  of  hand.  However,  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  that  now,  and  he  asked,  keep. 
ing  control  of  his  rising  temper: 

*'  How  many  men  answer  to  your  call  ?  " 

"  Enough  to  make  the  Archbishop  prefer,  at  any 
time,  that  they  be  not  thrown  in  the  scale  against  him. 
More  than  enough  when  he  faces  so  doughty  and 
brave  a  warrior  as  the  devil  of  Thuron,  regarding 
whose  colo'ur  and  fate  those  peasants  outside  are 
chanting." 

"  I  take  your  word,"  cried  Heinrich,  with  sudden 
impetuousness.  "  I  should,  of  course,  allow  you  to  go 
free  to  Frankfort,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  remain  with 
me.  I  ask  you  not  to  leave  until  you  have  consulted 
with  me,  but,  excepting  that  condition,  you  are  as  free 
of  the  castle  as  I  am." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  nobleman,  and  on  such  basis  we 
shall  have  no  fault  to  find  with  each  other.  And  now  I 
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request  your  permission  to  send  a  messenger  at  once 
to  Treves." 

"  To  Treves !  "  cried  the  Black  Count,  the  old  look 
of  fierce  suspicion  coming  again  into  his  piercing  eyes. 
"  Why  to  Treves  ?  The  archer  wants  to  go  to  Treves. 
You  want  to  send  to  Treves.  It  is  nothing  but  Treves, 
Treves,  Treves,  till  I  am  sick  of  the  name.  Why  to 
Treves  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  my  Lord  Count  I 
told  you  I  came  from  Frankfort  with  a  friend.  I  also 
informed  you  that  I  took  this  journey  down  the  Mo- 
selle most  unexpectedly.  My  friend,  who  distrusts 
the  Archbishop  as  much  as  you  distrust  him,  and  more 
if  that  be  possible,  is  now  in  Treves  not  knowing  what 
has  become  of  me.  He  will  imagine  that  the  Arch< 
bishop  has  me  by  the  heels,  and  may  get  himself  into 
trouble  by  attempting  my  liberation.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  get  word  to  him  of  my  whereabouts,  not  only 
that  his  just  anxiety  may  be  relieved,  but  also  that  if 
we  are  hard  pressed,  he  may  come  to  our  timely  rescue." 

"  If  we  are  to  trust  each  other,  I  must  have  fuller 
knowledge.    Who  is  your  friend  ?  " 

"  The  Baron  von  Brunfels." 

"What?  Siegfried  von  Brunfels  of  the  Rhine? 
The  friend  of  the  Emperor?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  He  has  enough  retainers  of  his  own  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Thuron  if  he  wished  to  do  so." 

"  That  is  true.  All  the  more  reason  then  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his  friend  is 
here,  for,  from  what  I  have  heard  him  say  of  you,  he 
would  never  stir  a  man  through  love  of  Heinrich  of 
Thuron." 

"  If  Baron  von  Brunfels  is  your  friend,  you  are  no 
merchant." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  so ;  for  I  make  some 
amazingly  bad  bargains." 

"  Should  the  Archbishop  and  his  men  come  on,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  a  single  horseman  to  get 
through  to  Treves.     I  do  not  yf\Si  to  lose  the  archer, 
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oor  can  I  spare  one  of  my  own  men.    Do  you  intend 
yourself  to  go  to  Treves." 

"No.  Neither  do  I  desire  to  lose  the  archer,  even 
though  he  should  bring  back  his  equal  with  the  bow, 
which  would.be  his  purpose  in  setting  out.  He  has  a 
friend,  he  says,  who  excels  him  in  skill,  although  that 
I  doubt.  I  desire  to  send  my  own  man,  Conrad,  who 
knows  Treves,  and  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Baron.  He  will  win  his  way  through  if  any  one  can, 
and  may  bring  the  other  archer  back  with  him.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  chance  that  the  crafty  Arnold  is  not 
yet  on  the  move,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  le^n 
something  of  what  is  going  on  in  Treves,  and  what 
happened  when  the  valiant  Count  Bertrich  returned  to 
his  master.  This,  Conrad  can  discover  much  more 
effectually  than  the  archer,  for  he  is  intelligent,  and 
loves  not  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  as  does  our  bow> 
man.  Conrad  is  a  listener  rather  than  a  talker ;  I  can* 
not  say  the  same  for  the  skilful  arrow-maker." 

In  deep  doubt  Black  Heinrich  stood  gazing  on 
the  stones  at  his  feet.  He  was  outmanoeuvred,  yet 
knew  not  how  to  help  himself.  Full  authority  was 
his,  yet  the  control  of  affairs  seemed  slipping  from 
his  grasp.  He  had  not  entertained  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  allowing  any  one  from  the  castle  to  depart 
for  Treves,  yet  here  he  felt  he  was  about  to  consent. 
He  chafed  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  but  knew  not 
how  to  amend  them.  If  he  refused  permission  to 
everything  proposed,  he  feared  he  might  be  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  and  acting  against  his  own  interests, 
and  worse,  that  the  cool  confident  young  man  would 
know  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  despise 
him  accordingly ;  still,  he  was  loath  to  allow  even  the 
semblance  of  power  to  pass  away  from  him. 
"  I  like  not  this  traffic  with  Treves,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"  Nor  do  I.  Still  I  am  determined  in  some  fashion 
to  let  Brunfels  know  where  I  am.  Further  than  that 
I  shall  tell  him  nothing,  if  such  knowledge  is  against 
your  wish  ;  but  if  you  give  your  consent  I  shall  ask  him 
to  keep  an  eye  on  this  siege ;  and  if,  as  is  veiy  likely, 
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you  beat  off  Arnold,  he  is  not  to  ioterfere,  but  if  you 
are  getting  the  worst  of  it,  there  is  little  harm  in  hav- 
ing a  friend  outside  on  whom  we  can,  in  emergency, 
call.  It  all  rests  with  you,  my  Lord  ;  I  merely  make 
su^estions,  and  if  they  do  not  jump  with  your  liking 
then  they  are  of  little  value.  Your  experience  is 
greater  than  mine,  and  your  courage  is  unquestioned. 
A  man  less  brave  might  hesitate  to  lay  plans  for 
emergencies,  but  with  you  it  is  different.  Therefore 
you  have  but  to  command  and  I  shall  obey.  I  shall 
Bend  word  to  Brunfels  of  my  own  safety  to  relieve  his 
anxiety,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
siege  if  you  care  to  have  me  do  so.  It  can  at  least 
bring  us  no  harm." 

The  Count  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  expression 
in  which  distrust  seemed  to  be  fighting  with  gratifica- 
tion. There  was  at  first  a  lurking  fear  that  the  young 
man  was  trifling  with  him,  but  the  other's  serene 
countenance  gave  no  indication  of  lack  of  earnestness, 
and  Heinrich  s  own  self-esteem  was  so  great  that  no 
praise  of  his  courage  could  seem  to  him  overdrawn. 
when  all  suspicion  of  Rodolph's  good  faith  had  been 
allayed,  he  said,  heartily : 

"  Send  what  message  you  will  to  the  Baron.  We 
may  be  none  the  worse  for  a  stroke  from  him  at  the 
right  time." 

With  that  the  Count  strode  away,  and  Rodolph 

f;ave  his  instructions  to  Conrad,  watching  him  ride 
rom  the  gates  in  the  direction  of  the  Frankfort  road, 
with  the  passport  of  the  ulk  merchant  in  bis  pocket. 
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THE  envoy's  disastrous  RETURN. 

The  sua  rose  and  set,  and  rose  and  set  again,  before 
news  came  to  Castle  Thuron.  There  was  no  sign  of 
an  enemy ;  the  Moselle  valley,  as  seen  from  the  round 
towers,  seemed  a  very  picture  of  peace.  During  these 
two  days  the  air  was  still,  the  flag  drooped,  unflutter- 
ing,  from  'its  staff,  and  the  sun  shone  warmly  in  the 
serene  heavens.  Yet  there  was  something  ominous  in 
the  silence,  and  each  person  in  the  castle  felt,  more  or 
less,  the  tension  of  the  time.  Black  Heinrich  scanned 
the  distance  from  the  battlements  with  growing  im- 
patience, for,  like  all  men  of  action,  he  chafed  at  the 
delay  and  was  eager  for  the  fight  to  come  on,  even 
should  it  prove  disastrous  to  him.  Anything  seemed 
better  than  this  newsless  waiting.  The  huge  gates  were 
never  opened  ;  in  fact,  it  was  now  impossible  to  open 
them,  for  the  outer  courtyard  was  partly  filled  with 
sacks  of  grain  and  butts  of  wine,  which  were  piled  in  a 
great  heap  against  the  two  leaves  of  the  gate,  and 
any  one  desiring  to  depart  from  the  castle  had  to  climb 
down  from  the  platform  over  the  gates  by  a  ladder 
resting  there,  which  could  be  pulled  up  at  any  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  two  days  were  a  most  enjoyable 
interval  for  Rodolph,  who  spent  much  of  his  time,  in 
ever  increasing  delight,  with  the  Countess  Tekla.  Yet 
there  was  an  alloy  in  his  happiness.  He  felt  that  be 
was  not  wise  in  lingering  in  Thuron,  which  at  any 
moment  might  prove  a  trap  from  which  escape  was 
impossible,  either  through  the  Count  learning  who  he 
actually  was,  and  thereupon  imprisoning  him  to  make 
the  most  of  his  detention,  or  through  the  sudden  be< 
leaguering  of  the  castle  by  forces  from  Treves.    His 
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confidence  tliat  Conrad  would  reach  bis  friend  in  the 
bouse  l^  the  city  wall  quieted  his  conscience,  which 
with  some  persistence  was  telling  bim  that  he  neg- 
lected duty  and  high  affairs  of  state,  all  for  the  sake 
of  spending  the  golden  hours  with  a  fascinating  girl  of 
nineteen. 

But  these  qualms  left  him  when  in  her  presence,  and 
as  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  her,  there  was  little 
chance  for  his  conscience  to  work  a  reformation.  He 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  a  man  can  be 
young  but  once,  and  there  was  probably  a  long  life 
before  him  which  he  could  energetically  devote  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  knew  that  Baron  von 
Bninfels  would  carry  out  faithfully  his  instructions 
In  Frankfort,  and  if  the  Emperor's  presence  became 
necessary  there,  he  would  bring  on  a  force  that  neithet 
the  Archbishop  nor  Black  Heinrich  could  cope  with, 
did  either  attempt  to  detain  him  against  his  will.  He 
had  unlimited  faith  in  Brunfels'  judgment,  and  thus 
he  lulled  disquieting  thought.  Nevertheless  he  knew 
that  his  place  was  at  Frankfort  and  not  in  Thuron, 
where,  if  the  turbulent  Archbishop  moved  an  armed 
man  without  his  sovereign's  consent,  that  sovereign 
could  emerge  from  the-  capital  at  the  head  of  the 
German  army  and  bid  the  haughty  prelate  back  to 
Treves ;  yet  prudence  told  him  such  a  course  might 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war,  for  he  knew  not  the 
exact  military  strength  of  the  Archbishop,  and  was 
well  aware  that  his  own  army  should  be  considerably 
augmented  before  it  undertook  so  hazardous  a  com- 
mission,  for  nothing  short  of  overwhelming  force 
might  overawe  the  fighting  Lord  of  Treves.  In  truth 
It  was  to  see  for  himself  what  manner  of  man  the 
Archbishop  was,  and  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
forces  at  his  back,  that  the  secret  journey  to  Treves 
had  been  taken,  now  so  strangely  deflected  from  its 
original  purpose.  Both  the  Emperor  and  von  Bnin* 
fela  believed  that  the  present  strength  of  the  army  at 
Frankfort  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  battal- 
ions of  Treves,  especially  if  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
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uid  Hayence  made  common  cause  with  their  brother 
in  the  West — an  eventuality  not  at  all  improbable. 
The  first  step  then,  should  be  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  capital,  to  be  followed  by  a  quiet 
increase  of  the  imperial  army  until  it  reached  such 
strength  that  no  combination  could  prevail  against  iL 
Rodoipb  knew  his  duty,  yet  silken  fetters  held  him 
from  action.  Had  he  been  certain  of  the  sentiments 
of  Tekla  regarding  himself  he  would  have  spoken  to 
her,  without  revealing  his  identity,  and  then  might 
perhaps  have  made  arrangement  with  her  uncle  by 
which  he  could  proceed  to  Frankfort,  but  although  the 
events  of  a  lifetime  had  been  compressed  within  the 
last  week,  yet  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
fact  that  the  Countess  had  known  him  for  three  or 
four  days  only,  and  he  felt  that  to  speak  to  her  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  premature.  Of  course  It 
was  quite  within  his  right  to  assume  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  state  once  more,  and  demand  the  lady,  in 
which  case  neither  her  guardian  nor  the  Count  would 
dare  refuse,  nor  would  one  of  them  be  the  least  likely  to 
refuse,  for  Black  Heinrich  was  not  the  man  to  under* 
estimate  the  qualification  of  relationship  with  an  Em. 
press.  But  the  Emperor  was  in  no  mind  to  follow  the 
example  of  Count  Bertrich,  and  accept  an  unwilling 
wife. 

He  set  before  himself  the  enticing  task  of  winning 
the  lady  as  a  nameless  lord,  letting  her  imagine  that 
he  was  perhaps  not  her  equal  in  station  or  fortune,  and 
then,  when  consent  had  been  willingly  gained,  to  de- 
mand her  from  his  throne,  allowing  himself  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  her  amazement  at  learning  that  her 
Emperor  and  her  lover  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

But  there  was  savage  news  in  store  for  him,  and 
for  all  within  Castle  Thuron  ;  news  that  made  his 
rosy  dreams  dissolve  as  the  light  river  mists  dissolve 
before  the  fierce  midsummer  sun.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  after  Conrad's  departure,  an  unkempt, 
tattered  figure  sta^ered  from  the  forest  and  came 
tottering  towards  the  gate  of  the  castle.    The  archer, 
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on  duty  above  the  gate,  drew  string  to  ear  and  ordered 

the  fugitive  to  halt  and  explain  himself.  The  forlorn 
man  raised  bis  bands  above  bis  bead,  gave  a  derailing 
upward  look,  took  two  faltering  steps  forward  and  fefl 
prone  on  his  face,  as  the  bowman  relaxing  bis  weapon, 
and  peering  eagerly  forward,  cried  aloud  : 

"  My  God,  it  is  Conrad  1 " 

Then  instantly  forgetting  bis  duty  as  guardian  of 
the  gate,  he  dropped  bow  and  sprang  down  the 
ladder,  running  to  bis  fallen  comrade.  The  news 
spread  through  the  castle  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  the  Black  Count  and  Rodolph  were  on  the  battle- 
ments above  the  gate  before  the  archer  and  some  of 
the  garrison  had  hoisted  the  insensible  man  up  the 
ladder. 

"  Take  blm  to  the  great  ball ;  be  is  wounded  and 
seems  famished  as  well.  Perhaps  a  cup  of  wine  will 
revive  him  ;  meanwhile  keep  strict  watch  on  the  gate ; 
those  who  have  pursued  him  cannot  be  far  distant 
Draw  up  the  ladder  and  man  the  battlements,  Steiih 
metz." 

The  Captain  at  once  gave  the  necessary  commands, 
wbile  those  who  had  rescued  Conrad  carried  btm  to 
the  great  ball  and  laid  him  on  a  bench.  His  clothes 
were  in  rags,  and  his  face  gaunt  from  fatigue  or  want. 
As  Heinrich  had  suggested,  a  cup  of  wine  held  to  his 
lips  revived  him,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  he  glanced  at 
Rodolph  and  gasped : 

"  We  are  completely  surrounded,  my  Lord." 

"  Impossible !  "  cried  Rodolph.  "  The  Archbishop 
could  never  have  moved  his  troops  so  quickly." 

The  Slack  Count  said  nothing,  but  scowled  down 
on  the  wounded  man,  whose  garments  the  leech  was 
removing  in  order  to  apply  ointment  to  wounds 
evidently  caused  by  shafts  from  the  crossbow.  John 
Surrey  looked  on  these  wounds  with  a  lofty  contempt, 
muttering : 

"  If  I  had  drawn  string  at  bim  there  would  be 
fewer  hurts,  but  he  would  not  b«  here  to  tell  what 
happened." 
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Connd  drank  a  full  flagon  of  wine,  which  revived 

him  sufficiently  to  enable  htm  to  tell  his  adventures. 
He  had  directed  his  horse  towards  the  Roman  road 
between  Frankfort  and  Treves,  but  on  approaching 
it  saw  troops.  Turning  back  he  proceeded  further  west, 
but  came  again  upon  armed  men.  In  neither  case 
was  he  himself  seen.  Retracing  his  way,  he  tried  to 
pass  to  the  west,  nearer  to  the  river,  but  there  also  he 
found  an  encampmenL  Surmising  now  that  the  wide 
space  between  die  Roman  road  and  the  Moselle  was 
in  the  Archbishop's  hands,  and  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  penetrating  towards  Treves  in  that  direction, 
he  resolvni  to  make  for  Frankfort  itself,  get  to  the 
south  of  the  Roman  road,  and  reach  Treves  round 
about,  through  the  great  forest.  To  his  amazement 
here  also  he  saw  portions  of  the  army,  and  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  him  that  the  castle  was  environed,  at 
least  on  the  south.  He  now  determined  to  make  no 
more  attempts  to  break  the  circle,  but  return  to 
Thuron  and  report  the  alarming  situation  he  had  dis- 
covered. In  journeying  through  the  forest  towards 
the  castle  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  camp,  and 
there,  for  the  first  time,  was  seen  by  the  enemy.  He 
tried  flight,  but  a  crossbow  bolt  brought  down  his 
horse  and  resulted  in  his  capture.  It  never  occurred 
to  those  who  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  had  come 
from  Thuron ;  in  fact  they  readily  believed  he  was, 
what  his  passport  proclaimed  him,  a  merchant  from 
Frankfort  who  was  trying  to  reach  Treves.  They 
assured  him  that  such  a  journey  was  impossible  at  the 

{iresent  moment,  but  said  he  could  get  through  unmo* 
ested  when  the  troops  had  drawn  closer  round 
Thuron,  They  kept  him  merely  a  nominal  prisoner, 
paid  little  attention  to  him,  and  talked  freely  before 
him,  having  no  suspicion  that  he  belonged  to  the 
castle.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  flight  of  the 
Countess  Tekla,  and  he  surmised  from  this  that  her 
sudden  departure  was  unknown.  It  was  believed 
that  the  investment  of  Thuron  had  been  projected  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  the  Archbishop  had  struck  thus 
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suddenly  to  take  the  Black  Count  unaware.  From 
the  fact  that  the  troops  had  been  sent  along  the  Roman 
road  in  detachments,  Conrad  inferred  that  they  were 
there  when  Count  Bertrich  had  flung  his  glove  on  the 
floor  of  Thuron.  In  like  manner  part  of  an  army  had 
been  sent  down  the  river  to  Cochem,  and  from  that 
place  had  pushed  round  the  castle  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stream  until  they  saw  their  comrades  on  the 
other  shore,  while  between  the  two  camps  a  chain  had 
been  stretched  and  all  traffic  up  and  down  the  river 
stopped.  But  the  most  startling  part  of  Conrad's 
budget  was  this.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had 
come  through  the  Eifel  region  to  Treves  and  had 

i'oined  hands  with  his  colleague,  Arnold  von  Isen* 
>erg.  Troops  were  then  marching  up  the  Rhine  from 
Cologne,  and  the  two  Electors  had  made  common 
cause  regarding  the  reduction  of  Thuron.  The  arm} 
of  Treves  had  surrounded  the  castle,  and  would 
draw  closer  the  moment  the  army  of  Cologne  arrived 
It  was  supposed  that  the  speedy  environment  of  the 
place  was  to  prevent  the  Black  Count  and  his  com 
pany  from  escaping  to  the  Rhine  or  to  Frankfort. 
Conrad  learned  all  this  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity,  made  his  escape,  but 
was  seen  by  the  guards,  whose  bolts  came  near  to 
making  an  end  of  him.  For  two  nights  and  two  days 
he  wandered  without  food  in  the  forest,  not  knowing 
his  whereabouts,  and  following  streams  which  he 
expected  would  lead  him  to  the  Moselle,  but  was 
often  forced  to  abandon  them  because  of  the  hostile 

Earties  encamped  near  their  waters,  and  thus  at  last 
e  had  reached  Thuron. 

The  Emperor  listened  to  this  recital,  appalled  at 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  With  the 
two  Archbishops  besieging  the  castle,  there  would  be 
small  chance  of  his  reaching  Frankfort,  and  as  the 
ultimate  reduction  of  the  castle  was  now  certain,  he 
would  find  himself  the  prisoner  of  his  two  turbulent 
and  powerful  subjects,  Treves  and  Cologne,  confronted 
with  the  problem    of  whether  he    preferred    being 
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'  hanged  as  an  accomplice  of  the  dark  marauder  who 
stood  by  his  side,  or  revealing  his  identity  and  taking 
what  chance  might  offer  when  the  knowledge  was 
thus  brought  to  the  Archbishops,  Meanwhile  his 
friend,  Baron  von  Brunfels,  would  not  have  the  slight- 
est inkhng  of  his  whereabouts,  and  if  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Countess  was  thus  kept  secret,  as  seemed 
to  be  the  intention  of  Arnold  and  Count  Bcrtrich, 
Brunfels  would  not  be  able  to  hazard  even  a  guess. 
However,  there  was  this  consolation,  that  at  no  time 
could  he  have  escaped  from  Thuron.  He  was  in 
effect  trapped  the  moment  he  set  foot  within  its  gates. 
Had  he,  with  the  Countess,  set  out  the  following 
morning  for  Frankfort  they  would  evidently  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  Archbishop's  troops,  and  had  he 
idone  attempted  to  reach  his  capital  the  same  fate 
would  have  been  in  store  for  him.  His  only  regret 
now  was  that  von  Brunfels  must  remain  in  ignorance 
of  his  position,  but,  as  he  had  done  his  best  to 
remedy  that,  he  could  only  blame  fate  for  its  unkind- 
ness  to  him. 

The  Black  Count  listened  in  sombre  taciturnity  to 
Conrad's  record  and  spoke  no  word  when  it  was 
finiahed,  but  stood  there  in  deep  thou^t,  his  eyes  on 
the  floor.  Rodolph  was  the  firs^t  to  break  the  ensuing 
silence. 

"  You  see,  my  Lord  Count,  the  case  stands  as  I  ex- 
pected. It  was  Arnold's  intention  to  have  besieged 
you,  and  he  has  craftily  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Cologne,  doubtless  (earing  to  attack  you  alone.  This 
scheme  has  been  some  time  in  concocting,  and  the 
fl^ht  of  the  Countess,  so  far  from  bringing  on  the 
contest,  has  merely  given  you  bare  time  for  prepara- 
tion." 

Heinrich  gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation  which 
can  be  designated  only  by  the  inelegant  term,  grunt. 
It  was  his  Kivourite  method  of  expression  when  pei^ 
turbed.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  nor 
did  he  reply. 

**  The  fact  that  two  Archbishops  instead  of  one  do 
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you  the  honour  to  beside  you  should  really  not  have 
much  bearing  on  the  result,  I  doubt  if  they  can  cany 
the  castle  by  storm,  so  their  numbers  are  of  little  avail 
to  them.  They  can  but  starve  you,  and  that  one 
Archbishop  could  have  done  as  well  as  two.  1  sup- 
pose you  have  at  least  a  year's  provision  now  in  the 
vaults?" 

"Two  yeare,"  answered  the  Black  Count,  gruffly. 
"  1  shall  turn  out  of  the  castle  all  but  fighting  men. 
Not  an  extra  mouth  shall  remain  within  the  walls." 

"You  surely  do  not  intend  to  turn  the  Countess 
Tekla  and  your  own  Countess  from  Thuron?"  cried 
Rodolph  in  alarm. 

Heinrich  looked  sullenly  at  him  for  some  moments, 
and  then  said : 

"  No.  Neither  do  1  care  to  be  questioned,  and,  least 
of  all,  interfered  with.  You  see  how  much  your 
precious  scheme  for  informing  Baron  von  Brunfels  is 
worth,  therefore  be  not  so  forward  with  advi«  or 
comment." 

"  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fact," 
said  Rooolph,  with  cool  firmness,  "  that  my  precious 
scheme  has  informed  you  of  the  odds  against  you. 
You  may  take  the  knowledge  with  the  petulance  of  a 
woman  or  the  courage  of  a  man,  as  best  befits  you. 
A  gloomy  brow  never  yet  encouraged  beleaguered 
garrison.  If  you  bold  off  this  pair  of  prelates  with 
their  armies  for  a  year  or  more,  then  will  your 
name  be  renowned  in  song  and  story  wherever  brave 
deeds  are  valued,  and  the  two  Archbishops  will  be- 
come  the  laughing  stock  of  Christendom.  By  my 
good  sword,  the  carvers  of  the  Black  Forest  shall  make 
wooden  figures  of  them  butting  their  twin  heads 
against  Thuron,  and  the  children  of  the  world  from 
now  till  doomsday  will  pull  a  string  to  see  them 
jump.  'As  foolish  and  as  futile  as  the  two  Arch- 
bishops '  will  pass  into  a  proverb,  or  perhaps  it  wtlt  be 
'  As  brave  as  Heinrich  of  Thuron.'  You  have  indeed 
an  opportunity  which  falls  to  but  few,  if  you  meet  it 
with  unwrinkied  brow." 
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The  Count's  countenance  had  perceptibly  cleared 
while  this  recital  was  going  on,  but  he  made  no  direct 
reply,  merely  telling  the  attendants  to  convey  Conrad 
to  a  room  and  see  Siat  he  was  well  cared  for.  Then 
he  asked  that  Captain  Steinmetz  be  brought  before 
him,  and  when  that  ruddy,  uncomely  officer  entered, 
he  said: 

"  Have  you  disposed  your  men  along  the  walls? 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Are  any  of  the  Archbi^op's  troops  yet  In  sight  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord." 

"  Send  a  trusty  man  to  Aiken,  and  tell  the  dwellers  . 
therein  that  we  are  to  be  besieged  by  the  Archbishops 
of  Treves  and  Cologne.  Ask  them  to  spread  the 
news  along  either  bank  of  the  river  with  these  instruc- 
tions, that  all  are  to  make  the  best  terms  with  the 
Archbishops  they  can ;  to  sell  their  provisions  and 
wine  for  the  most  money  obtainable,  preferring  the 
gold  to  their  Lordships'  blessings,  if  they  take  my  ad- 
vice. Tell  them  I  shall  look  out  for  myself,  but  that 
1  cannot  offer  protection  to  any  outside  the  castle 
walls ;  therefore,  I  shall  in  future,  if  victorious,  not 
hold  it  against  any  man  that  he  has  saved  his  sldn,  or 
his  grain,  or  his  wine,  by  denouncing  me.  Make  all 
arrangement  for  the  women  folk  and  very  old  men 
who  are  now  in  the  castle.  Pay  for  a  year's  keep  of 
each  of  them,  and  say  that  if  more  money  is  required 
I  shall  see  they  get  it.  Marsha  the  non-combatants 
over  the  wall  and  down  the  ladders  as  quickly  as  may 
be,  and  if  any  have  friends  in  the  village  with  whom 
tbey  prefer  to  lodge,  arrange  it  to  their  satisfaction." 

"  /Ul  the  women,  my  Lord  ? "  cried  Steinmetz,  in 
astonishment. 

"  All  the  women  in  the  castle,  with  the  exception  of 
my  wife  and  my  niece,  and  all  the  old  men  incapable 
of  bearing  arms." 

Steinmetz  hesitated,  yet  seemed  incapable  of  protest 

**  Well !  "  roared  the  Black  Count. 

"There  will  be  grumbling  among  the  men,  my 
Lord." 
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Heinrich  brought  his  huge  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a  resounding  blow. 

"  Bring  tne  the  head  of  the  first  man  who  grumbles. 
Go  and  execute  your  orders,  send  the  women  away  at 
once,  and  they  will  the  sooner  make  terms  with  their 
innkeepers." 

Steinmetz  departed,  and  the  Black  Count  strode  up 
and  down  the  room,  muttering  to  himself  and  scowl- 
ing like  a  demon.  '  Rodolph  sajr  'he  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  be  remonstrated  with,  and  so  said  nothing ; 
indeed  he  understood  the  military  necessity  of  the 
-  apparently  harsh  measures  the  Count  proposed  in  de- 
porting from  the  castle  all  those  who  were  not  neces- 
sary to  its  defence,  y^t  who  would  Hkely  come  to  no 
ill  through  leaving  the  fortress.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the  Count's 
measured  stride  on  the  oaken  floor,  in  the  centre  of 
which  Count  Bertrich's  glove  lay  pinned  with  arrows. 
Rodolph  himself  was  in  no  pleasant  temper,  and  he 
looked  ahead  with  some  dismay  toward  imprisonment 
In  a  castle  which  was  commanded  by  so  rude  and  dis- 
agreeable a  person  as  the  swarthy  Count.  The  archer 
stood  guard  at  the  door,  having  been  set  there  by  the 
Count^  command  when  Steinmetz's  men  took  their 
places  on  the  walls.     Rodolph  wished  that  he  might 

Kto  the  entrance  and  talk  with  the  good-natured 
wman  as  an  antidote  to  the  gruHness  of  the  Count, 
whom  he  found  becoming  more  and  more  unbearable. 
There  had  been  moments  when  he  thought  the  Count 
might  be  won  over  by  judicious  flattery  and  soothing 
compliments,  but  as  he  learned  more  of  his  tempera^ 
ment  he  saw  that  all  this  had  but  a  transient  effect 
upon  him ;  that,  indeed,  the  Count  resented  any  supe- 
rior readiness  shown  by  others  in  conversation,  and,  in 
addition,  had  a  nature  so  suspicious  that  after  having 
had  time  to  think  on  what  bad  been  said,  he  became 
more  intractable  than  ever,  evidently  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wheedling  phrases  used  to  him  had 
been  spoken  for  the  purpose  of  mollifying  him  and 
attuning  certain  ends,  all  of  which  he  resented. 
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Fre^ntly  Rodolph  was  startled  from  IfU  reyeq^  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Countess  Telda,  act^Qtppan^eq  1^ 
Hilda,vrho,  vmfl  veepiog.  A  rich  colour  q^antleij  the 
cheeks  of  the  Couqtess,  and  it  needed  no  second 
glaace  to  see  that  sfye  was  in  a  state  of  angry  indigna- 
tion. Rodolph,  remembering  that  she  expected  to 
civilise  her  unc^,  b^an  to  have  doubts  of  her  success. 
Heinrich  stopped  in  his  valk  wbeif  she  f^^e  in,  ^i^ 
glared  blackly  ^t  her  but  without  sp^alqng, 

"Oh,  uncle,  uncle  I"  cried  Tekla,  Ixer  vpiq?  S^OW- 
iqg  she  was  newef  tears  th^  the  hai}gjjty_  e^pre^PP 
of  her  face  ii^dic^t^d,  "  ypu  surely  caqpqt  intfspd  t,h^ 
Hilda  and  I  are  to  b$  separated,  4114  that  9i\Ct  ^ 
stra,Qger  to  ajl  berQ  and  ia  AUcen,  is  t»  \>fi  t^ifep,  t^thje 
village  ?  " 

"  I  will  have  no  intjerference.  mrtt^  ipy  order*  TfiWa 
^-qot  from  any  one." 

"  But  one  person  O^lpre  or  less  can  Bake  Tio  diQef- 
QTlce  in  the  result  pi  the  siege.     If  you  think  \^  wiU, 

five  Hilda  nad  me  a  single  share  of  food  be^w^o  w,s, 
ut  do  not  send  her  ayfay." 

The  Black  Count  with  almost  inarticulate  rage  4t 
this  crossing  of  hi?  will,  beat  the  table  ^itl^  Y^\^  gsjt 
repeatedly,  but  seemed  unable  to  speak.  He  stutteredt 
with  white  foam  fleckipg  his  lips  and  bis  bl^qk  bear4. 
J!,odoIph  edged  nearer  the  Countess,  and  in  a  wtusper 
begged  her  to  go  away ;  that  unexpected  tidings 
seemed  to  have  for  the  moment  overcome  the  Count  s 
self-controL 

"  Put  they  are  waiting  outside  to  take  Hilda  with 
them.  They  will  seize  her  gnless  the  order  is  counter- 
manded," cried  the  Countess. 

"  Jt  is  war,  you  fool ! "  at  last  roared  the  Coiint. 
"If  I  have  another  word  from  you,  huzzy!  I  shall 
send  you  also  with  your  Treves  trollop ;  a  fine  to-do 
about  a  menial  like  her !  And  from  you,  who  are  the 
c^use  of  all  our  trouble." 

"  Vou  know  that  is  a  lie,"  said  Rodojph,  (;tiietly, 

The  Count  turned  on  the  young  man  witlt  an  ei^ 
pressiop  Uke  that  of  a  ravenous  wqIT;  his  j^w  <JrQPpe<lt 
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showiixg  his  white  teeth  against  the  jet  b}aclc  ^f  bis 
bc^rd.  He  seemed  about  to  spring  at  Rodolph'a 
throat,  but  his  wild  eye,  wandering  to  the  door,  saw 
^h?  dreaded  archer  on  the  alert,  watching  with  ab- 
sprbed  interest  the  loud-talking  group  in  the  centre  of 
t,\\e  room,  His  weapon  seemed  itself  on  the  alert, 
and  there  was  enough  of  sanity  somewhere  in  the 
Count's  brain  to  bid  him  pause  in  his  projected  on. 
slaught.  But  the  fact  that  be  hvi  to  check  himself 
added  fuel  to  his  anger. 

"  Get  you  out  of  this ! "  he  shrieked ;  "  all  of  you. 
I  am  master  of  this  castle,  and  none  breathes  herein 
but  by  my  permission,  man  or  woman.  Whoever 
((uestiona  my  authority  by  word  or  look,  dies.  Now, 
out  with  you !  " 

Before  any  could  naove  Steinmetz  strode  into  the 
hall,  holding  by  the  hair  a  human  head  lopped  off  at 
the  neck,  >^&ggedly,  the;  red  d>^pps  falling  on  the  floor 
as  he  walked/ 

"  There,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  ghastly 
trophy  at  arm's  length,  while  he  cast  a  malignant  leer 
at  Rodolph,  who  involuntarily  shntnk  from  the  hid- 
eous object.  Even  the  Black  Count  himself  seemed 
tak^n  abapk  by  the  sudden  apparition  th^t  confronted 
him. 

"  What  .  .  .  what  is  that  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  The  head  of  the  first  man  who  grumbled  at  your 
command  about  the  women,  my  Lord.  I  obeyed  ypur 
or<ters  and  struck  off  his  head. ' 

Rodolph,  pale  as  the  dead  face,  stepped  hurriedly 
between  it  and  the  Countess,  but  not  in  time  to  pre-, 
vent  hfr  getting  sight  of  it.  She  raised  a  terrified 
screcUP  that  rang  to  the  rafters  and  covered  her  eyes 
witJii  her  hands,  tottering  backwards,  while  Hilda  im- 
plored her  to  withdraw,  saying  she  would  go  any- 
where the  Count  ordered,  and  begged  her  mistress  not 
to  cross  him.  Rodolph  sprang  quickly  to  the  side  of 
the  Countess  and  supported  her.  "the  scream  once 
inore  aroused  the  tigerous  anger  of  her  uncle,  His 
eyes  shot  fire  as  he  shouted : 
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"  You  did  right,  Steinmetz,  and  I  am  ^ad  there  is 
one  man  in  the  castle  who  obeys  the  master  of  it  un- 
questioning. It  is  war  I  "  and  as  with  increased 
violence  the  Black  Count  roared  these  words,  he  smote 
the  grinning  head  with  his  gigantic  paw  and  sent  it 
spinning  along  the  fioor  like  a  round  projectile  from  a 
catapult. 

"  It  is  not  war,  it  is  murder  I "  wailed  the  Countess. 
"  There  is  a  curse  on  this  doomed  roof,  and  it  shall 
fall  in  deserved  ruin." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  whispered  Rodolph  In  her  ear. 
"  Bend  to  the  storm ;  nothing  can  be  done  with  him 
now." 

"  I  am  going  with  Hilda ;  I  am  going  with  Hilda. 
I  care  not  where,  so  long  as  it  is  away  from  Thuron." 

"  No,  no.  Hilda  will  be  safe  enough,  while  you 
are  not,  outside  those  walls.  Let  me  conduct  you  to 
your  apartments,  and  I  will  be  surety  that  you  shall 
see  Huda  shortly.  For  ber  sake  as  well  as  your  own, 
bend  to  the  storm.  Don't  you  see  you  are  dealing 
with  a  madman  ?  " 

Count  Heinrich  stood  watching  them,  laughing  in 
short  snarling  harsh  snatches  that  did  indeed  re- 
semble  the  ejaculations  of  a  lunatic,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  interfere  with  them.  Hilda,  thoroughly 
hysterical  through  fear,  leaving  her  mistress  in  the  care 
of  Rodolph,  had  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Count, 
beseeching  him  to  deal  with  her  as  he  pleased,  saying 
she  would  go  anywhere  he  ordered  her  to  go,  and  in 
the  same  breath  imploring  him  not  to  be  harsh  with 
her  mistress. 

"Take  her  away,  Steinmetz,"  commanded  Hein- 
rich,  spuming  her  with  his  foot.  "  Send  her  down  to 
the  village." 

The  Captain,  g^rasping  her  wrist,  jerked  her  rudely  to 
her  feet,  pushed  past  Rodolph  and  the  Countess, 
drawing  the  girl  out  with  him.  The  Countess  seemed 
wain  about  to  protest,  pausing  in  her  progress,  but 
the  young  man  urged  her  towards  the  door,  still  coun- 
selling silence. 
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"Shall  1  pin  him  to  the  wall?"  .whispered  the 
archer,  who  had  been  watching  the  scene  with  wide 
open  eyes,  his  fingers  twitching  for  the  string,  on  ten* 
sion  for  any  sign  from  his  master  that  might  be  con< 
structed  into  permission  to  launch  a  shaft.  "  It  seems 
high  time." 

"No,"  said  Rodolph,  sternly.  "Keep  true  guard 
where  you  stand.    See  nothing,  and  say  nothing." 

Man  and  woman  disappeared,  leaving  the  archer 
murmuring  that  he  wished  his  master  had  some  cour- 
age. The  Black  Count  now  alone,  except  for  the 
silent  archer  at  the  door,  resumed  his  walk  up  and 
down,  first  savagely  kicking  the  decapitated  head  from 
his  path. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
A  TWO-HANDED  ISWORD  TEACHES  DEPORTMEMT. 

THft  arehef  on  guard  in  the  Rittefsa&l  stood  with 
hfs  back  to  the  doorwa7,  bow  ready  to  hftnd,  his 
mouth  {Jursed  as  if  he  were  silently  whistling,  his  eyes 
upraised  to  the  ceiling,  seeing  nothing  and  saying 
nothing,  as  had  been  his  orders.  There  was  a  look  of 
seraphic  calm  on  his  face,  as  if  he  had  never  spent  a 
more  enjoyable  half-hour  than  that  which  had  just  so 
tumultuously  terminated. 

In  a  short  time  the  heavy  curtains  that  concealed 
the  entrance  to  the  room  parted,  and  the  Emperor  re- 
entered alone.  His  face  was  pale  and  his  lips  were 
tightly  drawn.  The  Count  stopped  in  his  walk  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  and  turned  to  face  the  in- 
comer. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  a  savage  leer  of  triumph 
In  his  red  eyes,  "you  have  seen,  I  hope,  who  is  master 
o£  this  castle.  There  have  been  indications  that  you 
supposed  I  was  to  be  cajoled  by  flattery  into  'relaxing 
my  authority ;  but  we  shall  have  no  more  of  that,  I 
trust,  and  there  will  hereafter  be  no  question  regard- 
ing whose  will  is  law  within  these  walls." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Count  of  Thuron,"  said  Rodolph, 
with  deferential  smoothness,  "  it  is  that  very  question 
I  now  propose  to  discuss  with  you." 

"  I  will  have  no  more  discussion,"  cried  the  Count, 
His  anger  returning.  "  There  shall  be  nothing  but  the 
giving  of  orders  here  and  the  prompt  obedience  of 
them?' 

"  Ah,  in  that  I  quite  follow  your  Lordship,  and 
have  great  pleasure  (or  once  in  freeing  entirely  with 
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tttt  valiant  Count  of  the  lower  Mosdle.  Ah:her>  close 
the  doors  and  bar  them." 

The  Archer,  a  smile  comin?  into  his  cherubic  face, 
dtv«d  behind  the  hangings  ana  disappeared. 

"  Hold ! "  roared  the  (Ssunt.  "  Stand  to  youf  guard) 
ahd  ■obey  no  order*  but  mine." 

There  came  from  behind  the  fcurtains  the  clanking 
sound  of  the  two  heavy  oaken  leaves  clashing  to- 
gethel*,  then  the  shooting  of  bolts  and  the  down-com- 
itt^  bt  the  weighty  .imber  bar,  capable  of  standing 
almost  any  assauit  likely  to  be  made  against  them. 
Agaiit  the  rich  hangings  parted  ahd  the  archer  stood 
once  more  before  them,  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling  and 
lit)*  prepared  to  whistle. 

"  D6  yoa  mean  to  defy  me  in  my  own  hall  of 
Thurott  ?  "  said  the  Count,  in  low,  threatening  tones, 
^aHhg  Itlridly  from  under  his  bushy  black  brows  at 
bis  opponent, 

"  Oh,  defiance  Is  a  tlieap  commodity,  and  I  have 
heard  ftiiich  of  it  since  I  entered  this  castle.  Of  rant- 
iftg  And  of  shoiltiftg  I  have  had  enough.  I  propose 
now  to  see  what  capable  action  is  at  the  l>ack  of  all 
this  plenitude  of  wind." 

The  wall  to  the  right  was  covertd  With  mfehy 
weapOhS  and  hung  with  armour.  The  Emperor  took 
down  a  huge  two-handed  swOrd,  Similar  to  the  terrific 
weapon  Beilstein's  captain  had  used  so  futllely  against 
hiin  at  Bntttig>  He  held  It  in  both  hands  and  seemed 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  it,  shaking  it  befbre  him. 
Thin  Wfth  the  point  of  this  swortl  placed  under  a 
similai-  weapon  that  hung  against  the  wall,  he  flipped 
it  from  its  fastenings  and  sent  it,  with  ringing  clangor, 
to  the  floor  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  Black  Count, 
who  itood  with  folded  arms  and  face  like  a  thunder 
cloud,  watching  the  movements  of  the  younger  man. 
He  was  swordsman  enough  to  know  that  the  verji 
manner  in  which  Rodolph  handled  the  weapon  to 
estimate  its  weight  and  balance,  proved  him  an  adver- 
sary not  to  be  lightly  encountered.  He  made  no 
motion  to  lift  the  uade  at  his  feet. 
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"  Is  this,  then,  to  be  a  duel  at  which  no  witnesses  of 
mine  are  present?  " 

"  It  is  no  duel,"  cried  Rodolph,  his  control  over 
himself  for  the  moment  dissolving  In  the  white  heat 
of  his  continued  anger.  "  It  is  to  be  the  chastisement 
of  a  craven  hound.  Not  a  single  honourable  wound 
shall  I  inflict  upon  you.  You  shall  either  kill  me,  or 
I  will  punl^  you  as  a  cowardly  dog  is  punished. 
Up  with  your  sword,  courageous  frightener  of  women, 
up  with  your  sword,  and  let  us  see  what  it  will  do  for 
you." 

The  archer,  breathing  hard,  had  difficulty  in  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  and  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal his  excitement  he  began  actually  to  whistle,  the 
infectious  refrain,  "  The  devil  is  black,"  coming  to 
his  Ups,  and  disturbing  rather  than  breaking  the 
silence  which  followed  Rodolph's  words.  The  Count 
still  did  not  bend  his  back,  but  stood  there  with  hts 
arms  across  his  breast.  The  whistling  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  door.  The  Emperor  looked  round, 
annoyed  at  the  interruption,  whereupon  the  refrain 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  bowman's  eyes  again  sought 
the  ceiling. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  Black  Count  slowly.  "  It 
Is  a  most  admirable  arrangement.  When  I  have  you 
at  my  mercy  your  follower  there  is  ready  to  turn  your 
defeat  into  a  victory  by  sending  shaft  through  my 
body;  assassination  beautifully  planned  under  the 
guise  of  fair  fight." 

"  Archer,"  commanded  Rodolph,  "  unbar  again  the 
door  and  place  bow  and  arrows  outside,  then  fasten 
bolts  once  more." 

"  My  Lord,"  demurred  Surrey,  "  that  will  arrest 
attention  and  lead  to  interference,  which  is  doubtless 
what  his  Darkness  desires,  for  the  devil  is  not  only 
black  but  treacherous." 

"  There  is  truth  in  that,"  admitted  the  Emperor. 
"  Unstring  your  bow,  then,  and  give  it  to  me." 

When  the  archer  had  done  this  with  visible  reluc- 
tance, for  he  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water  deprived  of 
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his  lithe  instrument,  Rodolph,  passing  the  Count, 
flung  the  bow  into  the  farther  comer  of  the  room,  and 
returned  to  his  place  nearer  the  door. 

"  Now,  my  Lord  Count,"  he  said,  "  if  you  defeat  me 
you  can  easily  keep  the  unarmed  archer  away  from 
nis  weapon.  If  he  calls  for  help,  it  will  be  your  own 
men  who  answer,  for  my  only  other  follower  lies 
sorely  wounded  in  your  service.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  defeat  you,  the  archer  will  have  no  need  of  his  bow. 
Is  your  chivalrous  spirit  now  content?  You  have, 
lion-like,  out-faced  the  women,  and  sent  them  beaten 
from  your  presence  ;  let  me  see  you  now  stand  up  to 
a  man,  for  I  swear  to  you  that  if  I  hear  another  word 
from  those  lips  until  you  fight,  I  will  throw  knightly 
weapon  aside  and  assault  you  with  the  back  of  my 
hand." 

The  Count,  stooping,  raised  the  sword,  swung  it 
powerfully  this  way  and  that,  then  whirled  it  round 
his  head.  Unpleased  with  it,  he  strode  to  the  wall 
and  took  down  another  and  a  heavier  one.  Rodolph 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  watching  intently 
every  movement  of  his  enemy,  turning  his  body  to 
(ace  him  as  he  walked  to  the  wall  and  back.  The 
Count  was  a  stalw&rt  man  somewhat  past  the  prime 
of  Ufe,  so  far  as  active  swordsmanship  goes.  Rodolph 
having  quickly  thrown  off  his  doublet,  standing  in  his 
^irt  sleeves,  with  their  lace  rufHes  at  their  wrists, 
seemed  no  less  powerful,  and  youth  gave  him  an  agility 
which  was  denied  the  elder  man.  But  the  Count  was 
partly  encased  in  mail,  while  his  rival  had  no  such 
protection  ;  a  disastrous  inequality  should  the  oppos- 
ing sword  break  through  his  defence.  Europe  came 
later  to  know  Rodolph  a  master  of  weapons,  as  he 
was  of  statesman^ip,  but  at  this  time  the  Count  little 
anticipated  what  he  was  about  to  face,  and  had  no> 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  himself  was  a  match  for  any 
swordsman  in  the  Empire. 

With  buIUdog  bravery  he  launched  himself  upon 
the  young  man,  swinging  his  gigantic  weapon  with  an 
ease  and  dexterity  which,  considering  the  weight  of  it, 
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waa  little  short  o(  marvellous.  That  he  had  deter- 
mined to  kill,  and  not  to  wound,  was  evident  frofn  the 
first  flash  of  his  massive  blade.  Rodolph,  strictly  on 
the  defensive,  gave  way  before  him  inch  by  inch. 
Thus  the  two,  their  falchions  glittering  like  lightning 
shafts  around  their  heads,  came  slowly  dowti  the  long 
length  of  the  great  room,  admirable  fof  Such  a  contest, 
except  for  the  semi-gloom  that  pervaded  it.  There 
was  ho  sound  save  the  ring  of  steel  on  stefel.  The 
archer  stood  with  his  back  against  the  curtain,  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  body  inclined  towards  iiit  com- 
batants, neck  craned  forward,  every  muscle  tense, 
almost  breathless  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
His  master's  back  was  in  alignment  with  him,  and  he 
sa#  with  dismay  his  almost  imperceptible  retreat. 
Through  the  shimmering  of  the  whirling  steel  the  wild 
eyes  of  the  Count  glared  like  sparks  of  fire,  filled  with 
relentless  hate  and  a  confidence  of  victory.  Some- 
times the  blades  struck  a  shower  of  sparks  that  en- 
veloped the  fighters  like  a  sudden  ^ow  of  flame, 
illuminating  the  dark  timbers  of  the  ceiling,  and 
drawing  scintillations  of  light  from  the  polished 
weapons  along  the  wall.  Backward  and  backward 
came  Rodolph,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  arther,  who 
liked  not  this  slow  retreat,  and  wotidered  at  it ;  ^ink^ 
ing  perhaps  his  master  came  thus  toward  hitn  ekpett- 
ing  bomething  from  him  which  he  had  not  the  wit  to 
understand,  but  determining  to  intervene  with  his  bat* 
hands  if  his  master's  safety  demanded  It.  Why  had 
he  foolishly  been  deprived  of  his  boW  ?  He  thourflt 
of  Mealing  to  the  comer  and  re-possessing  himself  of 
it,  but  feared  Rodolph's  displeasare,  so  stood  rigid  ahd 
helpte^  looking  at  this  contest  of  the  giants,  quailing 
at  the  inch  by  inch  retreat.  No  human  being  could 
hope  to  keep  up  for  long  that  onslaught,  yet  no  swOrd 
stroke  came  through  the  cool  guard  of  Rodolph.  The 
archer  began  at  length  to  see  with  an  exultation  he 
could  scarcely  keep  from  translating  into  a  victorious 
shout,  that  despite  the  yielding  foot  by  foot  his 
master  seemed  covered  by  a  roof  of  steel.    Black 
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H«InHch  might  as  well  have  rained  hiB  blows  on  th* 
main  round  towers  of  his  own  castle ;  in  fact,  he  could 
have  done  so  with  more  visible  effect. 

As  the  clashing  tornado  of  strokes  went  on  without 
cessation,  the  archer  began  to  Wish  he  could  see  the 
face  of  his  friend  and  master,  but  he  dared  not  move 
from  the  spot.  The  Count  was  quite  manifestly  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  his  own  fury.  His  broW 
was  corded  and  huge  beads  of  sweat  rolled  down  his 
forehead  and  dripped  into  his  eyes,  interfering  with 
his  sight  and  causing  him,  now  and  then,  to  ^ake  his 
head  savagely,  thus  momentarily  clearing  his  vision. 
The  same  motion  scattered  the  foam  gathering  at  his 
open  lips,  and  fleclccd  white  splotdtes  on  his  black 
beard.  Rodolph's  attitude  had  been  practically  un- 
changed since  the  contest  began,  with  the  evef  shift- 
ing backward  motion,  and  now  as  the  two  neared  the 
entrance  end  of  the  long  room,  the  swing  of  the  Count's 
blade  had  gradually  become  automatic  as  it  were,  re- 
sembling  measured  strokes  regulated  by  machinery, 
rather  than  designed  and  varied  by  a  sentient  human 
brain.  In  response  to  this,  Rodolph's  defence  took 
on  a  similar  fixity  and  regularity  of  movement,  and  to 
the  onlooker  it  seemed  that  the  fight  might  so  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  until  one  or  the  other  dropped 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Suddenly  Rodolph  stepped  swiftly  back,  Whirled 
his  Made  round  his  head  with  a  speed  that  made  It 
whistle  in  the  air  like  a  gale  through  a  kerf  hole,  and, 
in  its  sweep  from  right  to  left,  curving  upward.  It 
caught  the  downward  stroke  of  Heinrich's  sword  near 
the  hilt  with  irresistible  impact,  whirled  the  weapon 
out  of  the  Count's  hands,  and  sent  it  flying  to  the  left 
wall,  from  which,  ringing  against  the  armour,  it  fell 
clattering  to  the  floor.  Rodolph,  letting  the  point  of 
his  weapon  rest  at  hi^  feet,  leaned  his  arms  on  the 
transverse  piece,  which  gave  the  sword  the  appearance 
of  a  cross,  and  stood  thus  regarding  his  antagonist, 
who,  as  if  the  hilt  he  had  grasped  had  been  the  source 
of  his  motion,  remained  in  exactly  the  posture  he 
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held  when  it  was  struck  out  of  his  hands.  He  resem> 
bled  a  figure  turned  suddenly  to  stone  by  the  sweep 
of  a  magician's  wand.  Leaning  forward,  his  hands 
outstretched,  the  one  before  the  other,  as  if  holding  an 
invisible  weapon,  the  spasmodic  heaving  of  his  breast 
was  the  only  motion  that  agitated  his  indurate  frame. 
For  the  first  time  Rodolph  saw  in  his  eyes  a  lurking 
flash  of  fear. 

"  Take  a  moment's  breathing  space,  my  Lord 
Count,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  If  you  exhaust  yourself 
before  attack  begins  now  can  your  defence  prosper  ?  " 
Then  turning  bis  head  he  said,  across  his  shoulder, 
"  Bring  the  Count  his  sword,  archer." 

Surrey  saw  with  jubilation  that  there  was  no  sign  of 
fatigue  on  the  calm  face  turned  to  him,  and  he  had 
difficulty  in  smothering  a  joyous  whoop  as  he  picked 
up  the  weapon  and  gave  it  to  Black  Heinrich,  who, 
taking  it  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  backed  cautiously  to 
the  spot  where  the  fight  had  begun.  It  needed  no 
second  glance  to  see  that  his  unexpected  disarming 
had  thoroughly  demoralised  him  ;  yet  he  made  no 
^>peal  for  mercy,  but  stood  there  in  sullen  obstinacy 
awaiting  the  attack  which  would  bring  death  to  him 
were  his  antagonist  bent  on  killing  him. 

"  Defend  yourself,"  cried  Rodolph,  advancing  to- 
wards him.  The  other  took  a  firmer  grip  of  his  sword 
hilt  and  stood  ready.  The  contest  was  scarcely  of  a 
moment's  duration.  The  Emperor  struck  down  his 
guard  several  times  in  succession  until  Heinrich  could 
have  no  doubt  that  he  stood  entirety  at  the  assailant's 
mercy  whenever  he  chose  to  take  advantage  of  a  de- 
fence that  availed  nothing ;  then  whirling  his  weapon 
several  times  round  his  head  while  Heinrich  guarded 
here  and  there  in  doubt  where  the  blow  was  about  to 
fall,  Rodolph  dealt  the  Count  a  fearful  blow  on  the 
cheek  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  and  sent  him  head  over 
heels  with  a  clatter  of  armour  and  the  jingling  of  the 
liberated  sword  dancing  along  the  floor.  The  Count 
lay  where  he  fell,  so  dazed  that  he  held  his  elbow 
above  his  head  as  if  that  would  protect  it. 
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"  Get  up,  you  craven  d(^  I  "  cried  the  Emperor, 
the  fever  of  battle  unloosing  his  hitherto  suppressed 
rage.  "  Get  up,  you  terroriser  of  women,  you  execu< 
tioner  of  defenceless  men.  Stand  on  your  £eet  and 
don't  cringe  there  like  a  whipped  spaniel" 

But  the  man  remained  prone  and  made  no  motion 
to  help  himself.  Rodolph  raised  his  sword  once  or 
twice  and  seemed  about  to  strike  his  fallen  foe  with 
the  flat  of  it,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  hit  a 
helpless  enemy,  so  flinging  the  blade  to  the  wall  where 
its  companion  lay,  he  walked  down  the  room,  took  up 
his  doublet,  and  put  it  on. 

For  a  few  moments  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  as  the  Count  had  done,  then  seeing  Heinricb 
getting  somewhat  unsteadily  to  his  feet  Rodolph 
stopped  and  watched  the  very  gradual  uprising.  The 
fflde  of  Black  Heinrich's  face  was  bruised  and  swollen, 
and  he  nibbed  it  tenderly  with  his  open  band. 

"  Now,  my  Lord  Count,  if  you  are  ready,  we  shall 
conclude  this  discussion  regarding  the  exercise  of 
authority  within  this  castle." 

"  Oh,  take  the  castle,"  cried  its  owner,  dolorously, 
**  and  the  devil  give  you  good  of  it." 

**  1  have  no  wish  to  deprive  you  of  castle  or  of  any- 
thing else.  I  fought  that  our  lives  and  liberties  may 
not  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  truculent  coward." 

**  I  am  no  coward,  my  Lord,  as  you  yourself  will 
willingly  admit  when  you  are  cooler.  It  is  little  dis- 
grace to  me  that  I  fell  before  such  sword-play  as 
yours,  the  like  of  which  was  never  before  seen  in 
Germany.  If  you  have  no  distrust  of  me,  I  have  no 
rancour  against  you  for  what  has  happened,  and  I  am 
content  to  acknowledge  my  master  when  I  meet  him. 
What,  then,  have  you  to  propose  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  invited  no  witnesses  to  this  bout,  not 
because  I  wished  to  take  unfair  advantage,  as  you  sug- 
gested, but  so  that  you  might  not  be  humiliated  be- 
fore your  own  men.  The  archer  here  will  keep  a  still 
tongue  anent  what  he  has  seen.  You  vnll  bear  me 
out  in  the  promise  of  that,  Surrey  ?  " 
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"I  will    not  mention  it,  even  to  the  bov,   my 

;*ord." 

"Very  well.  Then,  Count  Heinrich,  you  have 
nothing  to  (ear  if  you  play  fairly.  Are  you  honest 
when  you  say  you  will  bear  no  malice  ?  " 

"  (  am  honest,"  said  the  Count,  rubbing  his  swollen 
pheek,  add;ng  with  a  grunt,  "  indeed,  f  have  every 
reason  for  wishing  you  my  friend." 

"We  will  take  it  so.  Archer,  place  the  swords 
where  they  were  against  the  wall,  and  take  up  your 
1}PW  froni  the  comer.  Now  I  consent  that  you  still 
exercise  full  authority  in  your  castle,  but  we  must 
b4ve  Qo  more  scenes  like  that  of  torday,  where  we 

Stead  and  protest  in  vain  against  your  barbarous 
^io^is." 

"  It  was  a  military  necessity,  my  Lord,  that  forced 
np  to  remove  all  useless  persons  from  a  castle  about 
to  be  besieged.    }t  is  always  done." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  that,  and  quarrel  with  nought 
but  tt)e  method  of  the  doing.  I  will  go  further  and 
say  that  your  message  to  the  villagers  giving  them 
liberty  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  for  them- 
selves, had  in  it  traces  of  nobleness  that  left  me  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  the  madness  which  followed. 
To  every  rule  there  axe  exceptions.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  order  the  return  of  Hilda,  the  handmaiden 
of  your  i^iece  ?  " 

"  Such  will  be  my  first  order  on  leaving  this  room." 

"  You  will  perhaps  promise  there  are  to  be  no  more 
murders  by  that  cowardly  assassin,  Steinmetz." 

"  1  shall  punish  him  for  what  he  has  done.  It  was 
not  my  intention  that  any  should  be  beheaded." 

"You  cannot  punish  him,  richly  as  he  deserves  it, 
for  you  are  the  real  culprit,  giving  first  the  order  and 
then  approving  the  deed  when  it  was  done.  You  pro- 
mise then,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  of  such  san- 
guinary commands  ?  " 

"  I  promise." 

"  The  archer  will  hereafter  be  my  bodyguard,  and 
where  I  go,  he  goes.    H^  is  to  be  under  no  orders  but 
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mine.  I  shall  choose  my  lodgings  in  this  castle  where 
it  best  pleases  me,  and  none  shall  enter  therein  with- 
out jny  invitation.  It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that 
if  it  come  to  such  a  pass,  the  archer  and  myself  ^re 
prepared  to  stand  out  against  you  and  yoijr  fvhole 
garrison." 

"  I  had  hoped  that  ^  t^rave  a^  m^  a^  yoi),  would 
lu^ve  been  willing  to  accept  the  wwd  o|  an  equ^y 
b^ve,  )f  less  youthful  and  less  skilful,  antagonist." 

"  My  confidence  in  mankind  has  not  qndergone  im- 
provement during  my  brief  stay  at  Thuron.  Some  of 
?'Our  favourites  I  most  thoroughly  distrust,  Steinmetz 
or  example.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  you  intimate  to 
him  that  your  severest  displeasure  will  rest  on  whoever 
molests  us.    Aa  for  Conrad,  when  he  recovers " 

But  this  sentence  was  never  finished,  and  its  lack  of 
completion  came  near  to  costing  Conrad  his  life,  but 
that  was  through  no  fault  of  Count  Heinrlch.  The 
conference  was  interrupted  by  a  vigourous  knocking  at 
the  closed  doors.  The  Count  looked  at  Rodolph,  and 
it  was  the  latter  who  ordered  the  archer  to  withdraw 
the  bolts  and  raise  the  bar.  Captain  Steinmetz  en- 
tered, and  seemed  amazed  at  finding  the  door  shut 
against  him,  but  he  saw  the  two  men  seated  at  a  table 
as  if  they  were  merely  in  friendly  converse  together, 
and  so  thought  no  more  of  the  unusual  shutting  in. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  cried,  "  the  Archbishop's  men  have 
entered  Alkcn,  coming  unexpectedly  up  the  river,  in- 
stead of  from  the  direction  of  Cochem.  Others  have 
appeared  on  the  heights  above  the  valley  by  the 
north  tower,  and  a  further  body  to  the  south.  Foot 
soldiers  are  now  marching  down  the  left  bank  towards 
Aiken.  A  troop  of  horsemen  were  the  first  to  enter 
the  village,  but  now  armed  men  appear  in  every  di- 
rection.  They  are  putting  up  tents  on  the  plains 
above  Aiken." 

"  Has  the  conductor  of  the  women  returned  from 
the  village  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  is  now  in  the  castle,  and  not  a 
moment  too  soon." 
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*'  He  left  the  women  there?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

Heinricfa  turned  to  Rodolph  and  said  in  a  low 
voice  1 

"  I  am  willing  to  venture  a  detachment,  to  rescue 
the  girl,  if  such  is  your  wish." 

"  No,  it  is  too  late,  and  too  hazardous.  She  will 
probably  come  to  no  harm  where  she  is,  and  a  detach- 
ment lost  would  weaken  our  force  so  that  the  castle 
might  be  taken  in  the  first  rush." 
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A  UAN  AND  A  WOMAN  MEET  BY  TORCHLIGHT. 

HEINRICH  and  Rodolph  left  the  grand  hall  with  the 
archer  following  at  their  heels,  and  ascended  to  the 
battlements.  The  sun  had  set,  and  long  parallel  belts 
of  crimson  clouds  barred  the  western  sky  with  glory. 
The  wide  valley  of  the  Moselle  was  filled  with  a  lovely 
opalescent  light,  and  the  river,  winding  through  it, 
■hone  like  burnished  silver.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  listless  flag,  and  here  and  there  in  the  en. 
campment  slender  columns  of  smoke  rose  perpendicU' 
.  larly  in  the  air,  spreading  out  like  palm  trees  at  the 
top.  White  tents  had  risen  as  if  they  had  been  a 
sudden  crop  of  mushrooms,  and  the  voices  of  men 
came  up  from  among  them  through  the  still  air. 
From  the  village  was  heard  the  beat  of  horses'  hoofs, 
and  mounted  troopers  galloped  here  and  there  up  and 
down  the  darkening  valley.  On  the  heights  across 
the  Thaurand  chasm  to  the  north  of  the  castle,  a  huge 
tent  was  being  erected,  which  Heinrich  surmised  to  be 
the  headquartera  of  the  Archbishops.  They  had  chosen 
the  highest  point  of  land  In  the  neighbourhood  with 
the  exception  of  the  spot  on  which  Thuron  itself 
stood ;  a  good  coign  of  vantage,  overlooking  the  Mos- 
elle valley  In  part,  and  the  viOage  of  Aiken  and  some 
of  the  lower  tents,  while  behind  It  stretched  the  level 
open  plain. 

"  By  the  gods  of  our  forefarthers  I "  ciled  the  Black 
Count,  drawing  down  his  brow,  "  I  will  venture  a 
stone  or  two  at  that  tent  from  the  north  tower  cata- 
pult before  it  grows  darker." 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  advised  Rodolph.  "  In 
Ui£  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  let  the  Archbishops 
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b^ln  the  fray  in  whatever  set  form  theydioose. 
Should  the  affair  come  up  (or  arbitrament,  that  point 
will  be  in  your  favour.  You  were  attacked,  and  you 
defended  yourself.  Then  I  would  waste  no  stones  on 
an  empty  tent,  for  if  you  strike  it,  they  will  but  move 
further  afield.  I  should  tiy  the  range  when  their  au- 
gust Lordships  are  there  ■  to  bear  witness  to  the  accu- 
racy of  your  aim." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  Count,  moodily. 

"  Nay,"  continued  the  Emperor,  in  kindly  tone, 
placing  his  hand  in  friendly  manner  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  "  I  meant  what  I  said  merely  as  a  suggestion. 
Act  as  pleases  you,  untrammeled.  I  seek  but  to  help, 
and  not  to  hinder  you.  The  utmost  I  ask  is  that,  if  I 
lodge  protest,  my  protest  shall  be  at  least  considered. 
On  you  rests  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  in  that  you 
must  be  unhampered." 

The  Count  turned  quickly  and  held  out  his  hand, 
which  the  Emperor  grasped.  "Your  suggestion  was 
right,  and  mine  was  wrong.  I  want  you  to  stand  my 
friend  in  this  pinch.  I  have  few  that  wish  me  well, 
though  perhaps  I  have  as  many  as  I  deserve.  But  I 
never  met  a  man  like  you,  and  1  say  truly  that  I  would 
rather  meet  the  two  Archbishops  with  you  by  my 
side  than  have  the  two  with  me,  and  you  against  me. ' 

"No  fighter  can  ask  a  higher  compliment  than  that, 
my  Lord  Count.  Wc  stand  or  fall  together,  let  the 
fate  of  the  castle  be  what  it  may." 

As  darkness  filled  the  valley,  slowlj^  climbing  the 
hills,  whose  tops  were  the  last  to  part  with  the  waning 
light,  numerous  camp  fires  shone  in  spots  of  crimson 
along  the  river  bank.  The  sound  of  horses  plashing 
in  the  water,  an  occasional  snatch  of  song,  with  now 
and  then  a  distant  bugle  call,  echoing  against  the  op- 
posite hills,  interfered  with  the  accustomed  stillness  of 
the  valley. 

Rodolph  chose  for  himself  and  the  archertwo  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  southern  tower,  one  above  the  other, 
John  Surrey  occupying  the  lower.  The  narrow  stone 
stair  which  gave  access  to  both  rooms  ended  at  the 
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circular  flat  roof  of  the  tower,  a  platform  protected  by 
a  machicolated  pan^et.  The  flagstaff  of  the  castle 
rose  from  the  centre  of  this  platform,  and  over  the 
parapet  one  had  a  broad  view,  which  included  hill' 
top  and  high  level  plain,  for  the  lummit  of  the  south 
tower  was  the  highest  spot  in  all  the  Moselle  district. 
From  this  lofty  perch  the  weak  point  of  the  castle  was 
easily  recognised.  If  Thuron  was  ever  to  be  carried 
by  assault  the  gate  front  would  probably  be  the  por- 
tion to  give  way. 

The  builder  of  the  castle  had  recognised  this,  and 
had  constructed  a  gate  ridiculously  small  when  con. 
trasted  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  castle  itself.  The 
entrance  was  barely  wide  enough  to  allow  a  cart  or  two 
horsemen  abreast  to  pass  In.  The  flattened  Norman 
arch  above  it  supported  masonry  pierced  for  the  cross- 
bow bolts  that  might  be  launched  in  its  defence,  and 
the  flat  parapet'protected  platform  over  the  gate  might 
be  covered  with  warriors,  while  a  huge  catapult  lay 
there  ready  to  hurl  round  stones  on  whoever  attacked 
the  portal.  Even  if  the  two  stout  oaken  leaves  of  the 
gate,  iron  bolted,  and  barred  within  by  heavy  timbers, 
were  broken  down,  the  gateway  might  be  held  by  two 
expert  swordsmen  against  an  outside  host.  So  when 
the  assault  was  made  the  souls  of  many  of  the  be- 
siegers would  pass  through  the  gates  of  Paradise  be> 
fore  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  won  their  way 
through  the  gates  of  Thuron.  Nevertheless,  the  en- 
trance was  the  weak  point  of  the  castle,  for  in  front  of 
it  lay  comparatively  level  ground,  while  everywhere 
else  the  slopes  fell  steeply  from  the  walls,  and  the  man 
who  attacl^  up  a  hill  is  ever  at  a  disadvantage  when 
he  meets  the  defender  who  is  already  on  the  top.  The 
sate  was  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  castle, 
facing  the  south.  The  south  tower  stood  on  the  east- 
em  face  of  the  fortress  twenty  yards  or  less  north  of 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  stronghold. 

Rodolph  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  gate 
was  attacked,  John  Surrey,  stationed  on  the  lofty 
platform  of  the  south  tower,  with  a  bundle  of  arrows 
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at  his  side,  would  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  and 
make  some  of  the  besiegers  wish  they  had  been  else- 
where. 

The  Emperor,  leaving  Surrey  in  his  lofty  eyrie,  went 
down  the  stone  steps,  and  endeavoured  to  send  a  mes> 
sage  to  the  Countess  that  he  wished  to  have  a  word 
with  her.  The  wholesale  deportation  of  the  servants 
made  the  cariying  of  intelligence  about  the  castle 
difficult,  and  he,  on  personal  investigation,  found  the 
door  to  the  women's  apartments  barred.  Entering  the 
inner  courtyard,  which  was  in  darkness,  for  the  moon 
which  had  been  at  the  full  a  week  before  was  now  on 
the  wane  and  had  not  yet  risen,  he  groped  his  way  un- 
til he  estimated  that  the  balcony  was  above  him,  and 
there  softly  cried  his  lady's  name,  but  without  re- 
ceiving any  response.  No  light  shone  in  any  of  the 
windows,  and  a  vague  alarm  filled  his  breast,  not 
knowing  what  the  Countess  might  have  done  in  her 
despair.  That  she  could  have  left  the  castle  was 
hardly  possible,for  the  guard  was  now  most  vigilant, 
yet  it  might  be  that  she  had  slipped  away  when  the 
others  were  taken  to  Aiken,  although,  as  Rodolpb  bad 
conducted  her  from  the  grand  saal  to  the  door  of  the 
women's  apartments,  he  had  imagined  that  the  women 
and  old  men  were  already  gone,  the  last  to  depart  be- 
ing  Hilda  herself,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  outer 
courtyard  by  Captain  Steinmetz  after  the  stormy  in- 
terview in  the  great  hall.  The  Emperor  left  the  court- 
yard and  returned  with  a  lighted  torch,  which  he 
placed  in  a  holder  set  against  the  wall  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  windows,  and  this  with  its  sputtering  re- 
sinous flame  illuminated  the  neglected  garden,  on  which 
Tekla's  horticultural  efforts  had  not  yet  made  visible 
Impression.  The  light  had  the  effect  Rodolph  de- 
sired. The  curtains  at  the  back  of  the  balcony  parted, 
and  the  Countess,  wrapped  in  a  long  white  robe,  look- 
ing, Rodolph  thought,  like  an  angel,  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  stone  coping.  The  rays  of  the  torch  showed 
her  eyes  still  wet  with  tears,  but  their  swimming  bright- 
ness seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever.    The  young 
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Emperor  caught  his  breath  with  delight  on  seeing  the 
fair  vision  before  and  above  him,  standing  out  in  pare 
dazzling  white  against  the  grim  grey  walls  of  the  cutle. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  trust  his  voice. 

**  Is  it  you,  my  Lord  Rodolph  ? "  asked  the  Coun- 
tess, in  her  low,  rich  voice,  peering  into  the  seml> 
darkness  of  the  garden. 

"Yes,  Lady  Tekla,"  said  the  young  man,  at  last 
Bnding  utterance.  "  I  could  not  go  to  rest  without 
having  a  word  with  you.  Your  door  was  barred  and 
I  could  get  no  one  to  hear  me,  so  I  called  fire  to  the 
aid  of  my  impatience,  and  set  up  a  torch  before  your 
windows." 

"  We  are  self-made  prisoners.  I  myself  barred  the 
door  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  knocking,  for  I  thought 
it  was  my  uncle  returned  again.  He  came  once  and 
demanded  admittance,  which  I  refused.  Then  to  our 
amazement  he  went  quietly  away,  when  we  fully  ex- 
pected he  would  batter  down  the  door.  My  aunt  is 
prostrate  with  fear  of  him,  and  I  have  but  now  left 
her  bedside,  where  she  has  at  last  fallen  into  an  ex- 
hausted sleep.  Oh!  why,"  cried  the  Countess,  raising 
her  arm  as  if  in  appeal  to  a  just  heaven,  "  are  such  un- 
civilised wretches  as  the  master  of  Thuron  allowed  to 
live  and  contaminate  this  fair  earth  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Rodolph,  with  a  smile,  happily  unseen 
by  the  girl,  who  was  intensely  in  earnest,  "we  must 
admit  that  the  Archbishops  are  doing  their  best  to 
eliminate  him.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  la  only 
our  wonderful  self-conceit  that  leads  us  to  suppose  we 
are  actually  enlightened  beings,  and  I  fear  that  per- 
haps future  ages  may  look  ^ck  on  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  deny  to  it  the  proud  preeminence  in 
civilisation  it  now  so  confidently  claims.  But  I  have 
had  some  conference  with  your  uncle  since  I  last  saw 
you,  and  I  think  you  will  have  nothing  now  to  fear 
from  him.  There  will  be  no  more  scenes  such  as  that 
of  this  afternoon.    He  has  promised  me  as  much." 

"  Promised  !  "  cried  the  girl,  indignantly ;  **  I  put 
little  faith  in  bis  promises." 
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"  There,  I  think,  you  do  him  en  injustice.  I  ntak? 
no  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct,  but  he  bad  mast 
disquieting  news  brought  by  Conrad,  and " 

"Has  Conrad  then  returned?" 

**  Yes ;  a  fugitive  and  sorely  wounded.  He  brougbt 
newi  that  the  two  Archbishops,  Treves  and  Cologne, 
are  leagued  against  Heinrich  of  Thuron.  This  vas 
sufRcient  to  disturb  a  much  less  despotic  and  evil- 
tempered  man  than  your  uncle,  He  knew  that  the 
lines  were  rapidly  closing  in  upon  him,  and  his  order- 
ing of  the  non-combatants  out  of  the  castle,  when  they 
might  go  with  no  risk  to  themselves  and  live  safely  as 
humble  villagers,  was  a  measure  that  all  custodians  of 
a  stronghold  threatened  with  besiegement  would  have 
taken,  had  they  been  wise.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  act  as  it  standi,  although  his  method 
of  carrying  it  out  may  lend  itself  to  amendment. 
And  the  order  was  accomplished  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  the  fugitives  were  scarcely  in  the  village  be- 
fore the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  had  taken  the  place ; 
besides  this,  Heinrich  very  nobly  counselled  none  to 
make  resistance  but  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the 
master  of  Thuron." 

"Are  the  Archbishop's  troops  now  in  Aiken?" 

"  In  Aiken  ?  They  are  all  around  us.  Not  in 
Aiken  alone  but  on  the  heights  to  the  north,  and  on 
the  plains  to  the  south.  We  are  completely  envi- 
roned, and,  from  the  round  tower  above  us,  a  thousand 
watch  fires  may  be  counted  in  every  direction." 

**  What  of  Hilda,  then,  thrust  thus  among  enemies ?  " 

"  Hilda  is  at  this  moment  much  safer  than  you  are, 
my  Lady.  The  Black  Count  would  have  sent  and 
brought  her  back  but  that  he  gave  the  order  too  late." 

"  I?  she  is  free  from  harm,  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make.  You  must  not  think  that  I  protested  against 
her  removal  through  selfishness,  or  because  I  was  in 
any  way  thinking  of  my  own  comfort.  She  has  be- 
come to  me  friend  as  welt  as  servant,  and  if  privations 
are  to  be  borne  within  this  castle  I  have  no  wish  to 
elude  my  share." 
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"Hilda  is  safe  in  the  village  and  may  come  and  go 
u  she  pleases  so  long  as  she  does  not  approach  the 
castle,  and  perhaps  even  that  the  Archbishops'  troops 
will  aJIow.  They  are  not  warring  with  women,  but 
with  the  master  of  Thuron  and  his  followers.  All 
those  who  have  left  the  castle  are  in  more  prosperous 
circumstances  than  we  who  remain,  for  should  the 
fighting  become  desperate  and  a  sack  ensue,  I  should 
rather  liave  friends  of  mine  out  than  in." 

"  Is  there  danger  of  the  castle  being  taken?  " 

"I  think  the  danger  is  not  great,  but  the  Arch- 
bishops  do  not  agree  with  me,  otherwise  they  would 
not  luive  encircled  us.  Then  chance  works  strange 
pranks  in  situations  like  ours.  The  truth  is,  no  one 
can  tell  what  may  happen." 

"  That  is  not  encouraging,  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  see  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  to 
you  just  aa  if  you  were  a  fellow  campaigner,  for  you 
are  certainly  not  the  least  courageous  in  this  garrison ; 
indeed  I  doubt  if  any  one  else  would  have  had  the 
bravery  to  face  the  Count  as  you  have  done  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  I  intended  when  I  came  here  to- 
night,  to  relieve  your  mind  of  anxiety  regarding  Hilda, 
and  foigot  that  we  might  need  mutual  encouragement 
over  our  situation,  f  confess  I  am  rather  eager  to 
know  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  wouldn't  be  any- 
where else  than  where  I  am  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Archbishops  themselves.  I  count  much  on  your 
uncle,  and  I  think  their  high  and  mighty  Lordships 
may  wish  they  had  encountered  some  one  else  before 
they  are  done  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most 
headlong  courage,  as  you  will  see  when  you  know  him 
better,  and  when  you  remember  that  he  has  probably 
never  been  contradicted  in  his  life  till  we  thrust  our- 
selves upon  him,  I  think  he  is  almost  amenable  to 


"  Alas,  I  have  not  found  him  so,  and  my  aunt  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  example  of 
treatment  by  a  reasonable  man.  She  trembles  when 
his  name  is  mentioned,  or  when  she  hears  his  footstep." 
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"  Neverthdes^  1  hope  you  wflt  dot  gtve  np  all 
efforts  toward  his  recliunation.  Believe  me,  he  has 
sterling  qualities  that  I  would  were  more  conspicuous 
In  some  of  his  followers." 

The  Countess  sighed  deeply  and  drew  her  robe 
closer  about  her.  The  torch  had  gone  out,  but  the 
rising  moon  had  begun  to  silver  the  top  of  the  round 
tower.  The  place  was  as  still  and  peaceful  as  if  it  had 
been  some  remote  convent  garden,  far  removed  frsm 
the  busy  world  and  its  strife. 

"  It  is  growing  late,"  said  Tekia,  "  and  I  must  bid 
you  good-night.    Your  coming  has  cheered  me." 

"  It  gives  me  delight  to  hear  you  say  so.  May  I 
not  come  here  to-morrow  night  at  the  same  hour  and 
bring  you  the  latest  news  ? ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  adding,  "  again  good-nig^t." 

Her  white  form  was  swallowed  up  by  the  dark  hang- 
Ings  and  the  young  man  climbed  uie  stairs  of  the  tall 
south  tower. 
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A  BREAKFAST  ON  THE  TOP  OF   THE  SOUTH  TOWER. 

The  Emperor  was  awakened  by  the  ringing  martial 
sound  of  bugles,  calling  the  various  camps  from  slum- 
ber. The  sun  liad  not  yet  risen  when  he  reached  the 
platform  that  formed  the  roof  of  his  chamber,  and 
there  he  found  John  Surrey  scanning  the  military 
preparations  around  and  below  him  with  undisguised 
satisfaction.  Soldiers  in  the  valley  were  already  fall- 
ing into  line,  and  the  clear  stillness  of  the  air  made 
the  sharp  commands  of  the  oilicers  audible  even  at 
the  distance  where  Rodolph  and  the  archer  stood. 
The  tall  powerful  figure  of  the  Black  Count  could  be 
seen  pacing  up  and  down  the  broad  promenade  on  the 
west  front,  which  seemed  hardly  less  remote  than  the 
valley  itself,  so  lofty  was  the  tower.  The  whole  de- 
rign  of  the  castle  lay  beneath  them  like  a  raised  map. 

"I  think  he  has  been  there  all  night,"  said  tne 
archer,  nodding  towards  the  CounL  "  I  sat  here  late 
making  arrows  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  was  on  the 
battlements  when  I  went  down.  I  was  here  at  day- 
break, and  there  he  was  still.  What  a  lovely  scene  it 
is,  my  Lord,  viewed  from  this  perch,"  he  cried,  en- 
thusiastically, waving  his  hand  ui  a  semi-circle  about 
him. 

"  It  is  indeed,"    concurred  the  Emperor.      "  The 

Elacid  river,  the  hill  tops  touched  with  the  growing 
ght,  the  green  of  the  dense  forest  and  the  yellow  n 
the  ripening  grain,  with  the  dark  cliffs  of  rock  above 
the  polished  surface  of  the  deep  waters,  are  well  worth 
getting  up  early  to  see." 

The  archer  scratched  his  head,  and  an  ^Epression  of 
perplexity  clouded  his  brow. 
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"  That  was  not  quite  what  I  meant,  my  Lord,  for 
although  there  may  be  pleasure  in  viewing  hills,  fields 
and  river,  as  my  friend,  Roger  Kent,  the  poet,  often 
pointed  out  to  me,  yet  to  my  mind  all  such,  which  we 
have  continually  seen  these  few  days  back,  are  little  to 
be  compared  to  the  blossoming  of  the  tents  on  the 
plain,  the  stir  of  marching  men  eager  for  the  coming 
to  conclusions  with  their  fellows,  as  men  should,  and 
the  dealing  and  receiving  of  honest  blows,  doughtily 
given.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  would  rather  see  one  good 
two-handed  sword  ai^ument  like  that  between  your 
Lordship  and  his  Darkness  yesterday,  than  all  the  hills 
that  were  ever  piled  one  above  the  other  in  Switzer- 
land." 

"That  contest,"  said  Rodolph,  sternly,  "is  not  to 
be  spoken  of.  You  heard  me  promise  the  Count  that 
you  would  keep  silence  regarding  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  take  it  to  mean  that  we  might  not 
discuss  it  among  ourselves ;  Indeed,  it  was  my  intention 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire  of  his  Blackness 
how  he  felt  when  he  saw  you  approach  like  a  wind> 
mill  gone  mad,  with  the  sword  in  every  place  but 
where  he  expected  it." 

"  You  hold  your  life  lightly  to  trust  it  on  such  a 
query.  You  have  my  strict  command  to  say  nothing 
to  him  on  any  subject  whatever  unless  he  speak  first 
to  you,  and  then  answer  briefly  and  with  not  too  much 
curiosity." 

"  I  shall  cling  close  to  your  wish,  my  Lord,  the 
more  as  there  is  little  of  intelligent  talk  to  be  got  out 
of  his  Blackness  at  best.  These  warriors  below  are 
like  to  give  us  enough  to  think  and  speak  about. 
They  were  early  afoot,  and  got  to  their  work  like  men 
who  expected  to  take  the  castle  before  breakfast,  sack 
it  for  mid-day  eating,  and  be  home  to  sup  at  Treves. 
I  trust  we  shall  keep  them  with  us  longer  than  they 
think." 

The  Emperor  glanced  at  the  heap  of  feathered  ar- 
rows which  lay  against  the  parapet  partially  hidden 
by  a  mantle  that  had  been  thrown  over  them.    "  Has 
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your  arrow-maker  proven  a  success  then  ?  You  seem 
to  be  well  supplied." 

"  He  is  so  tar  a  success  as  a  German  can  be  expected 
to  succeed  in  a  delicate  art.  The  making  of  an  ar- 
row," continued  the  archer  with  great  complacency, 
taking  a  specimen  in  his  hand  the  better  to  illustrate 
his  argument,  "  is  not  merely  one  art,  but  rather  the 
conjunction  of  several.  There  Is  an  art  in  the  accurate 
shaving  of  the  shank  with  a  sharp  fiint  stone ;  there  is 
an  art  in  the  correct  pointing  of  it,  and  the  sloping  of 
its  shoulders  so  that  it  take  not  the  wind  more  on  the 
one  side  of  it  than  on  the  other,  thus  deflecting  it  from 
the  true  course ;  there  Is  an  art  in  the  feathering  of  it, 
which  is  in  realty  the  winging  of  it ;  the  cutting  of 
the  notch  requires  great  care,  for  there  it  receives  its 
impetus,  and  the  making  of  the  notch  I  bold  to  be 
like  the  training  of  a  youth,  his  course  in  after  life  de- 
pends on  it ;  then  it  would,  when  completed,  balance 
on  your  forefinger,  thus,  with  just  so  much  length  to 
the  right  and  so  much  to  the  left.  In  the  making  of 
a  perfect  arrow  there  are  thtrty-four  major  points  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  added  to  fifty-seven  minor  details 
which  must  in  no  instance  be  neglected,  the  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  major  points,  are  as  follows,  to  wit, 
firstly " 

"  We  are  early  afoot,  John  Surrey,  but  still  too  late 
fer  the  banning  of  such  a  recital.  During  the  siege 
It  Is  most  likely  that  we  may  have  to  spend  some 
sleepless  nights  on  watch,  and  during  these  vigils 
you  will  tell  me  all  the  conditions  that  go  to  the  con- 
structing of  a  perfect  arrow,  for  in  the  still  watches  I 
can  give  that  attention  to  particulars  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands." 

"The  suggestion  of  your  Lordship  is  good,  and 
shows  that  you  have  some  appreciation  of  the  task's 
difficulties,  the  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  beat 
into  the  head  of  the  German  hind  the  Count  has 
bestowed  upon  me,  although  I  6nd  him  useful  in  the 
splitting  of  wood  and  the  rough  shaping  of  the  shaft ; 
indeed  ne  has  advanced  so  surprisingly  that  he  now 
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sees  that  a  piece  of  timber,  bent  and  twisted  like  a 
hoop  from  a  wine  butt,  is  not  suitable  for  the  makings 
of  an  arrow ;  that  the  presence  of  a  straight  grain  is 
more  desirable  than  many  knots,  and  so  I  have  a  hope 
that  in  time  he  may  gather  much  useful  knowledge 
regarding  the  arrow-maker's  craft.  But  I  would  on 
no  account  have  your  Lordship  labour  under  the  de< 
lusion  that  the  mastering  of  the  major  and  minor 
points  will  guarantee  you  success  in  the  construction 
of  a  shaft.  No ;  you  must  be  bom  to  it  as  well, 
because  there  is  an  intuition  in  the  estimating  of  its 
value  when  completed ;  for  many  of  our  archers  in 
England,  unerring  in  aim,  could  not,  did  their  life 
depend  upon  it,  make  for  themselves  a  true  flying 
arrow;  indeed  the  making  and  the  speeding  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct  accomplish- 
ments, expertness  in  the  one  being  no  assurance  of 
expertness  in  the  other ;  the  which  is  but  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  civilised  country,  for  England  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  barbarous  nationalities  of 
the  continent ;  and  so  in  my  land  the  arrow-makers  are 
a  guild  in  themselves,  to  which  trade  a  man  must  be 
duly  apprenticed,  forswearing  in  his  indentures  all 
vices  by  which  the  steadiness  of  his  nerves  are  affected, 
as  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors  or  the  amorous  pur* 
suit  of " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Emperor,  with  scarcely  'con- 
cealed  impatience,  "  all  the  virtues  of  earth  are  con- 
centrated in  your  land  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
thereof." 

"Nay,  I  made  no  such  claim,"  continued  the  archer, 
calmly,  "but  I  may  state  without  suspicion  of  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  my  countrymen  that  for  honesty, 
bravery,  skill,  intelligence,  modesty,  integrity,  patriot- 
ism, strength,  nobility  of  character,  firmness,  justice, 
enlightenment,  courage " 

"  And  a  good  appetite.  John  Surrey,  have  you 
breakfasted  ?  Do  you  feed  with  the  men  of  the  castle, 
or  alone  ?  " 

"  The  room  below,"  said  John,  In  no  wise  discoa- 
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certed  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  subject,  and  ever 
ready  to  discourse  on  any  topic  presented  to  him, 
"  being  much  too  large  for  my  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion,  and  one  never  knowing  what  may  happen, 
especially  after  such  a  bout  as  you  had  with  the 
master  of  the  place —  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon,  I 
shall  not  more  particularly  refer  to  it —  I  might  more 
properly  have  said,  in  the  circumstances  that  have 
come  to  our  private  knowledge,  I  thought  it  wise  to 
fill  the  remainder  of  the  space  with  provisions  from 
the  outer  courtyard,  where  they  ran  some  danger  of 
being  spoiled  by  the  first  rain  that  falls;  and  I  have 
also,  with  much  effort  and  with  the  help  of  my  arrow- 
making  knave,  trundled  up  these  stairs,  several  of 
the  smaller  casks  of  wine  from  the  same  place,  the 
hoisting  of  the  lai^er  butts  presenting  difficulties  we 
could  in  no  wise  overcome.  I  have  furthermore  taken 
the  precaution  to  provide  myself  with  various 
trenchers,  flagons,  and  the  like,  and  a  few  stools,  for  as 
I  have  some  skill  in  cookery,  picked  up  in  various 
countries,  I  thought  I  might  have  the  privilege  of 
preparing  a  meat  for  your  Lordship  when  you  were 
disinclined  to  venture  down  these  long  stairs.  I  fore- 
saw that  such  a  thing  might  come  as  a  siege  within  a 
siege,  and  for  all  such  emergencies  it  is  well  to  be 
ready,  even  though  they  never  come.  A  stout  swords- 
man in  a  pinch  might  hold  these  stairs  though  a 
thousand  tried  to  mount  them,  and  when  he  is  tired,  a 
skilful  bowman  might  take  his  place  without  danger 
to  any  but  those  below  him." 

"  John,  all  the  compliments  you  tender  your  coun- 
trymen do  I  multiply  tenfold  and  bestow  on  thy 
resourceful  head.  Wisdom,  thy  name  is  Surrey.  Is 
thy  knave  in  thy  room  below  ? ' 

"  Aye.  He  sleeps,  my  Lord,  that  being  the  greats 
est  of  his  accomplishments." 

"  Then  waken  him ;  transport  table  and  stools  to 
this  platform.  Prepare  a  choice  breakfast  for  four. 
We  will  invite  the  Count  himself  to  breakfast  with  us, 
and  the  two  ladies  of  the  castle,  if  they  will  so  honour 
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us.  Therefore  let  me  boast  o(  thy  aWll  with  the 
viands,  John." 

"  I  like  not  the  comings  of  the  Count,"  said  the 
archer,  sturdily.  "  I  did  not  wish  him  to  know  that 
we  were  also  provisioned  for  a  siege." 

"The  knowledge  should  make  him  the  more  chary 
In  attacking  us,  were  such  his  intention.  But  he  has 
no  malignant  designs.    I  trust  Count  Heinrich." 

"  You  trusted  him  before,"  persisted  the  archer,  with 
the  dogged  tenacity  of  his  race,  "  and  all  that  came  of 
It — again  craving  your  pardon — was  stout  blows  and 
the  flying  of  sparks." 

"  The  Count  differs  from  you,  archer,  in  learning  a 
lesson  and  proiiting  by  it.  No  more  pardons  for  such 
allusions  will  be  granted ;  three  within  an  hour  have 
exhausted  my  stock.  Attend  you  to  the  preparation 
of  the  meal ;  keep  strict  silence  while  serving  it,  and 
expect  generous  reward  if  it  prove  satisfactory. 
Leave  all  dealing  with  the  Count  to  me,  and  if  you 
cannot  trust  his  Lordship,  trust  in  Providence." 

Saying  this,  Rodolph  went  down  the  stairs,  while 
the  archer,  grumbling  to  himself,  descended  to  his 
room  and  kicked  the  slumbering  menial  into  a  state  of 
wakefulness  that  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  hard 
realities  of  life. 

The  Emperor,  reaching  the  battlements,  greeted 
the  Lord  of  Thuron,  who  returned  his  salutation 
without  lavish  excess  of  cordiality. 

"  My  Lord  Count,  in  honour  of  the  coming  of  the 
Archbishops,  I  am  having  prepared  a  breakfast  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  tower.  The  archer  pretends  to 
some  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  I  ask  your  Lordship 
to  help  me  form  an  estimate  of  his  abilities." 

"  I  shall  breakfast  on  these  battlements.  I  wish  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy." 

"There  is  no  more  admirable  point  of  observation 
than  the  top  of  the  tower,  for  from  there  you  may 
view  what  is  going  on  all  round  you,  while  from  here 
you  may  see  but  towards  the  west.  It  is  also  my  in- 
tention, with  your  permission,  to  invite  the  ladies, 
your  wife  and  niece.' 
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Count  Heinrich  made  no  reply,  his  restless  eye 
ecouring  the  plain  below. 

"  I  hold  it  well,"  continued  Rodotph,  suavely,  "  to 
begin  our  conflict  with  peace  and  harmony  within, 
whatever  may  happen  outside  the  walls.  Have  I 
your  Lordship's  consent  ?" 

"My  whole  mind  is  in  the  coming  fight,"  said  the 
Black  Count,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  valley, 
"and  I  have  little  skill  in  the  nice  customs  and  cour- 
tesies that  perhaps  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  I 
am  a  soldier,  and  prefer  to  eat  with  soldiers." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  consider  me  no 
soldier  P" 

"You  twist  my  words.  I  am  an  awkward  man. 
I  mean  that  I  care  not  for  the  company  of  women." 

"  You  owe  some  reparation  to  your  niece  for  your 
harshness  of  yesterday.  It  is  the  least  you  can  do  to 
tell  her  that  you  are  sorry.  I  have  already  said  to 
her  on  your  behalf  that  your  mind  was  worried  by 
the  unexpected  news  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
Archbishops,  and  although  that  is  no  excuse  for  a 
grown  man,  still  I  think  I  persuaded  her  it  was.  She 
will,  no  doubt,  foigive  you,  little  as  you  deserve  it." 

"  Foi^ive  me  1 "  cried  the  Count,  angrily. 

"  Aye.  We  all  need  forgiveness,  and  I  judge  you 
are  not  so  free  from  blame  that  your  statue  will  be 
erected  in  the  valley  as  the  Satnt  Heinrich  of  your 
day.  Come,  my  Lord  Count,  be  a  bear  to  your 
enemies  if  you  like,  but  a  lamb  to  your  friends,  whose 
scarcity  you  but  last  night  deplored  !  " 

"  The  Countess  Tekla  has  refused  to  see  me ;  she 
barred  my  own  door  against  me." 

"And  quite  right  too.  She  is  a  girl  of  spirit,  and 
worthy  of  her  warlike  ancestors.  Therefore,  the  more 
proud  should  you  be  that  she  consents  to  t^e  you  by 
the  hand  this  morning." 

"But  does  she  so  consent?"  asked  the  Count, 
dubiously. 

"  Come  to  the  tower  and  see.  L.at^  minds  bear  no 
piallce.    We  will  signal  toyoa  when  the  meal  is  ready." 
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Rodolph  found  there  was  more  difficulty  in  pen* 
suading  Heinricb's  wife  to  be  one  at  the  table  with  her 
lord,  t£an  there  was  in  winning  Tekla's  consent,  but 
at  last  all  obstacles  were  removed  and  he  escorted  the 
ladies  up  the  narrow  winding  stairs.  The  Countess 
Tekla  was  in  unexpectedly  high  spirits,  and  ^e 
admitted  to  him  gaily  that  she  had  been  at  her  wit's 
end  to  know  what  they  should  do  for  breakfast,  as  alt 
attendants  had  gone,  and  her  uncle  had  shown  no 
anxiety  regarding  their  substance. 

It  was  Tekla's  first  visit  to  the  tall  tower  and  she 
looked  upon  the  marvellous  scene  spread  before  her 
with  keen  and  enthusiastic  appreciation.  The  sun 
had  risen  and  the  morning  was  already  warm,  but  the 
skilful  Surrey  had  spread  an  awning  from  flag  pole  to 
parapet,  which  shielded  the  table  from  its  rays.  The 
elder  lady  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  stools,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  view,  awaiting  with  evident  appre- 
hension the  coming  of  her  husband.  Tekla  passed 
from  point  to  point  in  the  circle  of  the  parapet  and 
exclaimed  joyously  as  the  beauties  of  the  landscape 
unfolded  themselves  to  her.  The  deep,  sombre, 
densely  wooded  chasm  of  the  brawling  little  river 
Thaurand,  from  which  in  three  variants,  the  castle 
took  the  several  names  that  designated  it,  she  had 
never  until  this  moment  beheld ;  the  more  familiar 
valley  of  the  Moselle  revealed  new  aspects  at  this 
height,  not  noticeable  from  the  lower  level  of  the 
battlements.  Rodolph  accompanied  her  and  pointed 
out  this  and  that,  having  himself  eyes  for  nothing 
but  the  delighted  and  delightful  girl,  and  thus,  telling 
the  archer  to  summon  the  Count,  he  paid  no  attent* 
tion  to  Surrey's  method  of  doing  so,  which  might 
not  have  met  his  approval.  The  Count  was  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  battlements  gazing  abstract- 
edly down  upon  the  village  of  'Aiken,  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast  and  his  back  towards  the 
tower.  The  bowman  deftly  notched  an  surow  on 
the  string  and  let  fly  with  such  precision  that  its 
feather  must  have  brushed  the  Count's  ear.     The 
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,  M  amazed  and  startled  man  automatically  smote  the  air 

d^  and  his  ear  with  his  open  hand  as  if  a  bee  had  stung 
td    him,  and   sprang   several  yards   from   where  he  had 

Itb    been   standing,     glaring     angrily     round,   wondering 

ita    whence  the  missile  had  so  unexpectedly  come. 

it        "  My  Lord,"  said  the  archer,  deferentially,  leaning 

rit'i    over  the  stone  coping  and  motioning  with  his  bow, 

ijl     "  bre^ast  is  ready." 

0  For  a  moment  the  Count  stood  as  one  transfixed, 
then  a  reluctant  smile  made  itself  visible  through  his 

ic  thick  beard,  and  he  strode  along  the  promenade,  dis- 
gt     appearing  down  the  steps, 

gi  A  few  moments  later  be  was  on  the  platform  of  the 
^  tower,  visibly  ill  at  ease.  His  eyes  were  on  his  niece, 
10  seemingly  in  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  her  recep- 
g  tion  of  him.  The  girt  on  hearing  his  steps  had  turned 
i  away  from  the  parapet,  and  now  stood  somewhat 
y  '  rigidly  with  heightened  colour,  waiting  for  him  to 
j       approach  her. 

1  "  Tekla,"  he  began,   but  she  quietly   interrupted 
him,  saying: 

"  When  you  have  greeted  my  aunt,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  your  salutations." 

Heinrich  was  taken  aback  at  this.  He  had  not 
thought  of  looking  at  his  wife,  but  now  he  glanced  at 
Iter  •drinking  form  cowering  on  the  stool.  He  took 
a  step  forward,  and  placed  his  hand  roughly  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Wife — "  he  said,  and  paused,  not  knowing  what 
to  add,  until  sudden  in^iration  seemed  to  come  to 
him,  and  he  cried,  masterfully:  "We  are  surrounded 
by  enemies,  but  we  will  beat  them  off,  damn  them  I  " 

"Yes,  my  Lord,"  whispered  his  spouse,  meekly, 
trembling  under  his  heavy  hand.  Tekla  laughed 
merrily,  and  sprang  forward  to  him,  flinging  her  arms 
•>       about  him,  to  his  great  embarrassment. 

"  You  great  Swartzwald  bear  I "  she  cried,  "  of 
course  you  will  beat  them.  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
stand  up  against  you." 

"  Tekla,'   he  protested,  with  visible  discomposure, 
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"  that  is  the  Archbishops'  tent  on  the  heights.  They 
can  see  us." 

"  Let  them ! "  cried  the  girl,  ,waving  her  bands  to- 
wards the  large  tent.  "  This  is  my  uncle,  Heinrich  of 
Thuron,  surnamed  the  Black,  my  Lords  and  Arch- 
bishops, and  we  hurl  defiance  at  you,  for  be  fears  you 
neither  separately  nor  together." 

The  Black  Count  smiled  grimly,  and  very  soon  they 
were  all  seated  at  breakfast,  Rodolph  and  Tekla  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  the  conversation,  the  Count  and  his 
wile  adding  but  little  to  it  It  was  easily  seen  that 
Heinrich's  mind  was  not  on  his  meal,  but  on  what  was 
passing  in  the  valley,  where  his  uneasy  eye  wandered 
ever  and  anon. 

As  the  breakfast  ended  and  the  Countess  Tekla 
was  congratulating  the  archer  on  its  excellence,  there 
came  up  to  them  a  fan-fare  of  trumpets,  and  all  saw, 
issuing  from  the  forest  to  the  south,  an  impressive 
cavalcade,  headed  by  Count  Bertrich,  at  whose  side 
rode  another,  seemingly  his  equal  in  rank,  and  quite 
his  superior  in  equipment,  whom  Rodolph  at  once  re- 
cognised by  his  blazonry  as  the  representative  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Behind  these  two  rode  a 
group  of  perhaps  threescore  men,  all  gaily  bedecked 
and  fully  armed.  Five  or  six  horse-lengths  in  front 
of  this  notable  procession  came  four  heralds  holding 
long  trumpets  from  which  depended  gay  silken  ban- 
ners in  gorgeous  colours,  setting  forth,  two  the  arms  of 
Treves,  and  two  the  arms  of  Cologne,  As  the  caval- 
cade advanced  the  trumpeters  raised  bugles  to  lips  and 
gave  forth  the  musical  notes  that  had  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  on  the  tower.  The  Count 
sprang  instantly  to  his  feet,  Rodolph  also  rising. 

"A  demand  of  surrender,"  said  the  latter,  " about 
to  be  set  forward  with  due  ceremony  and  circumstance. 
I  must  say  the  Archbishops  acquit  themselves  credit- 
ably." 

"  Will  you  attend  me  while  I  make  reply  ?  "  asked 
the  Count,  of  Rodolph. 

"  Surely,"  returned  the  other. 
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"  I  should  be  glad  of  your  counsel,"  continued 
Heinrich.  "  and  of  some  slight  hint  regarding  the 
choice  of  words  to  be  used.  We  have  usually  fallea 
to  without  so  much  preliminary  flourishing  at  Thuron, 
and  I  am  not  versed  in  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion." 

"Answer  slowly,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  taking  ample 
time  to  consider  each  question,  and  if  there  is  any 
hint  to  give,  I  will  whisper  it  to  you." 

The  two  men  departed  down  the  stairs,  leaving  at 
least  one  interested  spectator  of  the  conference  about 
to  take  place.  The  elder  woman  remained  where  she 
was,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap ;  the  Countess 
Tekla  leaning  against  the  parapet,  saw  her  uncle  and 
Rodolph,  attended  by  Captain  Steinmetz  and  a  guard 
of  lancers,  mount  the  platform  above  the  gates,  while 
the  imposing  troop  of  horsemen  came  to  iialt  amidst 
another  blast  from  the  trumpets. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  DIPLOMACY. 

In  loud  and  sonorous  voice  Count  Bertrich  spoke, 
his  words  plainly  heard  by  all  on  the  castle  walls  and 
even  far  down  the  valley. 

"  Heinrich  of  Tburon,  sometime  Count  Palatine, 
now  deposed  by  lawful  authority  duly  proclaimed,  you 
are  summoned  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  Thuron  at 
present  held  by  you,  to  the  custody  of  his  High  Puis- 
sant and  Reverend  Lordship,  Konrad  von  Hochstaden, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  his  ally,  the  High  Puissant 
and  Reverend  Lordship,  Arnold  von  Isenberg,  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  and  in  event  of  such  summons  not 
being  instantly  obeyed,  your  life  is  declared  forfeit 
and  all  within  your  walls  outlaws." 

"Ask  him,"  whispered  the  Emperor,  "on  what 
authority  this  summons  is  delivered.' 

"  On  whose  authority  do  you  act  ?  "  cried  Heinrich, 
in  a  voice  no  less  powerful  than  that  of  Bertrich. 

"His  Lordship  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  is  your 
over-lord,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  make  the  demand 
I  have  set  forth." 

"Then  ask  him  what  the  devil  Cologne  is  doing  in 
this  business,"  said  Rodolph. 

"  Why  then  is  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  put  first 
in  your  proclamation,  and  by  what  right  does  he  claim 
jurisdiction  over  me  ?  "  cried  Heinrich. 

The  two  emissaries  of  Treves  and  Colc^e  con- 
sulted for  a  few  moments  together,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  Count  Bertrich  had  little  liking  for  the 
turn  the  colloquy  had  taken,  his  haughty  nature  scorn- 
ing lengthened  talk  with  a  man  whom  he  considered 
an  inferior,  and  in  any  case  the  sword  was  with  him 
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areadierweapon  than  the  tongue,  as  indeed  it  waswith 
Heinrich  himself;  but  the  envoy  of  Cologne  seemed  in 
a  measure  impressed  by  the  repUes  ofthe  Lord  of 
Thuron,  and  appeared  to  be  protesting  against  what 
the  other  was  proposing,  a  backward  wave  of  the  hand 
seeming  to  betoken  a  desire  to  break  off  negotiations 
and  return  whence  they  came.  At  last  Bertrich  again 
spoke. 

"Their  High  and  Mighty  Lordships  of  Cologne 
and  Treves  are,  as  I  have  said,  allies  in  this  quarrel, 
and  they  demand  your  instant  answer." 

"  Say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  recognise  Col(^e 
in  a  matter  that  concerns  you  and  Treves  only.  Add 
that  if  Treves  alone  press  the  demand  you  mil  make 
suitable  reply,"  dictated  the  Emperor. 

'*  A  noble  answers  only  to  his  own  over-lord," 
shouted  Heinrich.  "  If  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
make  a  demand,  he  shall  have  my  reply,  but  I  stand 
no  question  from  his  Lordship  of  Cologne,  nor  can  he 
justly  prefer  the  right  to  question  me  except  through 
my  over-lord." 

"Weil  spoken,"  said  the  Emperor,  emphatically, 
"  and  good  feudal  law." 

Again  a  conference  ensued  between  the  two  envoys, 
Bertrich  first  protesting  against  the  decision  of  his 
colleague,  then  reluctantly  accepting  it.  In  his  anger 
shearing  Arnold  of  some  of  his  adjectives,  Bertrich 
cried: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  my 
master  and  yours,  I  demand  that  you  surrender  to 
bim  the  castle  of  Thuron." 

"  Say  that  you  appeal  for  justice  to  the  over-lord  of 
all,  the  Emperor,  and  offer  to  surrender  your  castle 
when  you  see  his  signature  to  a  document  demanding 
it,"  whispered  Rodolph. 

Heinrich  turned  to  him  in  astonishment 

"  I  fear  the  Emperor  less  than  I  do  Treves,  and 
have  no  intention  of  surrendering  to  either.  He  may 
have  the  signature  of  the  Emperor,  and  then  I  should 
be  in  serious  jeopardy." 
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"  He  has  It  not,  nor  can  he  obtain  h.  The  Em- 
peror is  in  Palestine," 

The  humour  of  the  situation  began  to  appeal  to 
Heinrich.  For  the  first  time  in  his  turbulent  life  he 
was  posing  as  a  respecter  of  the  law  and  a  stickler  for 
forms.  The  envoy  of  Cologne  sat  on  his  horse  await- 
ing the  answer  with  an  expression  on  his  face  which 
showed  that  he  believed  the  Black  Count  to  be  more 
in  the  right  than  he  had  hitherto  suspected,  while 
Bertrich,  fuming  with  impatience  and  anger,  savagely 
dug  spurs  into  his  horse  and  then  reined  m  the  aston- 
ished animal  with  rude  brutality  when  it  curvetted 
under  the  sting  of  the  steeL 

"  In  a  case  so  serious,"  cried  Heinrich,  sternly,  *'  I 
appeal  to  the  over-lord  of  the  Archbishop,  who  is  my 
over-lord  as  well,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  That  no 
injustice  may  be  done,  I  will  deliver  up  my  castle  to  the 
Emperor,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  any  delegate  whom  he 
empowers,  the  same  to  show  me  his  credentials  signed 
by  his  Majesty." 

"The  Emperor,"  roared  Bertrich,  "has already  dele- 
gated his  authority  to  the  Archbishop,  who  now  acts 
thus  under  the  power  granted  him.  This  juggling 
with  words  will  not  serve  you.    I  demand " 

But  here  be  was  interrupted  by  the  env(nr  of 
Cologne,  who  seemed  surprised  when  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Emperor  had  ddegatcd  his  authority  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Bertrich's 
arm  and  spoke  earnestly  with  him. 

"  What  comes  next  P  "  said  Heinrich. 

"Oh,  the  rest  is  most  simple,"  replied  Rodolph. 
"  Bertrich  has  lied,  for  there  has  been  no  delegating 
of  Imperial  authority  to  his  master.  Worse  than  that, 
he  has  sown  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  and  the  haughty  Lord  of  Cologne, 
and  Bertrich  has  not  yet  the  sense  to  see  it.  Tell  him 
you  did  not  know  of  this  bestowal  of  authority.  Ask 
for  the  witnesses,  if  the  delegation  was  verbal,  or  for  a 
document  if  he  has  a  written  commis^on  from  his 
Majesty." 
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"But  he  may  have  it  How  can  you  say  whether 
he  has  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  the  man  has  lied.  Would  the  Emperor, 
think  you,  dare  to  give  to  one  what  he  did  not  give 
to  another?  See  the  surprise  on  Cologne's  face  at 
such  an  absurd  statement  Have  no  hesitation.  He 
has  few  qualifications  fitting  him  to  be  a  diplomatist." 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  cried  Heinrich,  stoutly,  "  that 
the  Emperor  had  so  favoured  Treves  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother  of  Cologne.  If  such  is  indeed  the  case, 
then  we  need  parley  no  longer.  On  proof  to  me  of 
this  bestowal  of  Imperial  power  on  bis  Lordship  of 
Treves,  I  will  at  once  surrender  my  castle  to  him, 
leaving  the  Emperor  to  adjudicate  between  us." 

Then  did  the  choleric  Count  indeed  justify  Ro> 
dolph's  prophecy.  Shaking  his  sword  over  his  head, 
Bertrich  shouted : 

"  Surrender  the  castle,  you  robber  dog,  or  I  wili 
lotock  it  down  about  yourears,  black  son  of  a  rooting 
boar." 

The  hand  of  Count  Heinrich  sprang  to  the  hilt  of 
his  blade,  and  he  would  have  answered  angrily  in 
kind,  but  the  Emperor,  touching  him  gently,  said : 

"  Softly,  softly.  Call  our  astonished  friend  of 
Cologne  to  witness  that  you  have  done  everything 
you  could  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  the  upholding  of 
the  feudal  law." 

Heinrich  drew  a  deep  quivering  breath  into  his 
huge  chest,  and  controlled  himself  with  an  effort  that 
miue  his  stalwart  frame  tremble. 

"  I  ask  your  colleague,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  a  voice 
that  was  somewhat  uncertain,  "  to  bear  witness  that  I 
have  been  treated  with  grave  disrespect  while  en. 
deavouring  to  yield  deference  to  all  above  me ;  the 
Emperor  no  less  than  the  Archbishops.  I  am  anxious 
to  abide  by  the  feudal  law,  and  while  protecting  my 
own  rights,  Infringe  not  on  the  rights  of  others." 

Bertrich  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  disgusted  impatience, 
spurring  his  horse  onward  and  then  round  until  his 
back  was  to  the  castle.    The  envoy  of  Cologne  bowed 
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low  to  Count  Heinrich,  although  he  said  notliing, 
which  bow  the  Black  Count  handsomely  returned. 
With  a  blast  from  the  four  trumpets,  the  glittering 
cavalcade  turned,  and  at  slow,  dignified  pace,  as  b^ 
fitted  an  embassy,  left  the  castle. 

Rodolph  and  Heinrich  watched  the  departure  in 
silence,  the  latter  still  struggling  with  his  suppressed 
emotions,  more  than  half  feeling  that  he  had  not  ac- 
quitted himself  as  a  man  should,  by  neglecting  to  fling 
back  in  the  teeth  of  his  enemy  the  contemptuous 
phrases  he  had  received. 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  said  Rodolph,  "  you  have  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  most  admirably,  and  I  desire 
to  offer  you  my  congratulations." 

"  I  would  rather  have  cut  his  beggarly  throat  than 
bestowed  smooth  words  upon  him,"  muttered  the 
Count 

"  There  Is  much  that  is  commendable  and  even  al- 
luring in  the  project,  and  doubtless  before  the  sun  has 
set,  Bertrich  will  wish  you  had,  for  I  do  not  envy  him 
the  meeting  with  his  master.  Never  was  the  Arch> 
bishop  so  rascally  served.  One  of  two  things  will 
happen  now,  thanks  to  your  diplomacy.  The  Arch- 
bi^op  of  Treves,  proud  as  he  is,  will  be  compelled  to 
huml^e  himself  before  his  haughty  ally,  and  declare 
that  Bertrich  failed  to  speak  the  truth,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  will  gather  his  men  about  him  and 
depart  down  the  Rhine  to  the  less  picturesque  pre- 
cincts of  his  famous  city.  Even  if  a  peace  be  patdied 
up  between  them,  there  will  be  deq}  distrust  in  von 
Hochstaden's  mind  against  the  crafty  Isenberg,  for, 
knowing  the  wily  Arnold  as  he  does,  Cologne  will 
never  believe  but  his  envoy  blurted  out  the  truth,  in 
spite  of  his  master's  assurance  that  it  is  a  lie.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  might  have  rained  blows  on  Bertrich's 
back  and  he  would  consider  the  chastisement  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  humiliating  dilemma  in  which 
your  words  and  calmness  have  placed  him." 

"The  words  were  not  mine,  but  yours,"  said  Hein- 
rich, much  mollified. 
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"  I  will  not  have  you  say  so.  I  did  Indeed  give  you 
some  hints  but  you  clothed  them  in  your  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  every  case  added  force  to  them.  It 
is  not  flattering  to  say  I  did  not  expect  such  from  you, 
but  I  have  to  admit  the  truth.  Words,  my  Lord 
Count,  are  often  more  deadly  than  swords.  The  man 
of  words  who  can  keep  his  temper  will  ever  rule  the 
man  of  the  sword.  As  you  acted  this  morning  you 
mig^t  guide  an  empire." 

"  And  as  I  acted  yesterday,  I  could  not  rule  my  own 
household,"  said  Heinrich,  dryly. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  Lord,  yesterday  is 
dead.  I  do  not  remember  what  happened.  I  deal 
only  with  to-day." 

"  Lord  Rodolph,"  cried  Heinrich,  with  sudden  ex- 
ultation, "  we  shall  beat  these  villains  yet." 

"  So  the  Countess  Tekia  has  prophesied,  and  so  I 
devoutly  believe.  In  any  case  this  conference  has 
postponed  attack  for  a  few  days.  It  will  take  some 
time  for  the  Archbishops  to  adjust  their  differences, 
and  who  knows  what  may  happen  later?" 

Whether  the  Countess  should  prove  a  true  prophet 
or  no  remained  to  be  seen,  but  Rodolph  was  quickly 
shown  to  be  a  false  one. 
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THE  FIRST  ATTACK  ON  CASTLE  THUROH. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  nation  or  a  miUtary  commander 
is  strengthened  by  securing  an  ally,  even  though  that 
ally  be  powerful.  One  determined  man  will  wage  war 
with  more  success  than  will  a  committee  that  com> 
mands  a  larger  force.  A  general  with  an  ally  must  be 
ever  thinking  of  what  that  ally  will  do,  or  will  not  do. 
He  is  hampered  at  every  turn,  and  must  be  careful  not 
to  take  too  much  glory  to  himself  or  show  himself  a 
better  warrior  than  the  other. 

As  those  within  Castle  Thuron  afterwards  discovered, 
what  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  first  attack  was 
this.  Count  Bertrich  in  his  original  visit  to  Thuron 
and  his  ignominious  departure  therefrom,  saw  with 
quick  military  eye,  which  he  allowed  no  personal  feel- 
ing to  obscure,  that  the  gate,  narrow  though  it  was, 
offered  the  best  means  of  capturing  the  stronghold. 
Once  that  was  battered  down,  there  would  be  a  hot 
fight  in  the  outer  courtyard,  then,  resistance  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  the  castle  belonged  to  the 
assaulters.  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  Archbishop, 
who,  however,  was  annoyed  to  find  that  his  colleague 
of  Cologne  desired  that  Heinrich  should  be  summoned 
in  due  form  to  surrender  peacefully  before  hostilities 
commenced.  To  this  proposal  von  Isenberg  had  to 
accede,  and  he  did  so  the  more  readily  as  Bertrich  as- 
sured him  that  the  hot-tempered  Count  would  make 
some  insulting  reply  which  would  oEfend  the  northern 
Archbishop  when  it  was  reported  to  him.  Although 
the  cautious  Arnold  was  usually  most  scrupulous  in 
his  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  had  been 
so  angered  in  this  instance,  first  by  the  successful  flight 
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of  his  ward,  from  under  his  veiy  roof,  and  second  by 
the  contemptuous  defiance  of  himself  by  his  vassal, 
Heinrich  of  Thuron,  whom  he  had  always  hated,  that 
he  was  now  eager  to  recover  lost  prestige,  and  to  ac- 
complish by  instant  overwhelming  force  the  downfall 
of  the  Black  Count.  He  was  the  less  particular  in  this 
matter  as  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  action 
might  possibly  come  up  for  review  and  judgment  by 
his  own  nominal  over-lord  the  Emperor,  for  no  Em- 
peror in  recent  ages  had  commanded  the  slightest 
respect.  When  it  is  remembered  that  twenty-two 
years  before  the  election  of  Rodolph,  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves  had  captured  the  capital  itself,  Frankfort 
being  the  place  where  the  election  of  Emperor  was 
held,  and,  keeping  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Mayence  outside  the  gates,  proceeded  himself  to  elect 
an  Emperor,  while  the  shut-out  electors  met  under  the 
walls  and  solemnly  elected  another,  some  Idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  slight  influence  an  Emperor  bad  over 
his  proud  and  powerful  vassals. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  force  on  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  Thuron,  concealed  in  the  forest,  should  be 
augmented  by  others  from  the  plain  by  the  river,  com- 
prising a  company  of  crossbow  men  and  a  troop  of 
lancers,  the  first  to  harass  the  garrison  while  the  gate 
was  being  battered  down,  the  second  to  storm  the  cas> 
tie  when  a  breach  was  made  for  them.  The  attack 
was  to  bo  delivered  when  the  embassy  had  retired 
after  receiving  the  contumacious  reply  of  Count  Hein- 
rich. The  assault  was  to  have  been  led  by  Count 
Bertrich  and  the  envoy  of  Cologne,  but  when  the  two 
had  reached  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  Bertrich's  col- 
league refused  to  take  part  in  the  fray,  until  he  had 
first  acquainted  his  master  with  the  purport  of  the  con- 
ference at  the  gate  of  Thuron.  By  this  time  Count 
Bertrich  felt  that  he  had  come  badly  off  in  his  diplo- 
matic bout  with  the  Black  Count,  and  the  knowledge 
maddened  him.  He  therefore  told  his  ally  that  Col- 
ogne might  do  as  he  pleased,  but  Treves  would  attack 
immediately,  and  the  two  Archbishops  might  setde 
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details  after  the  castle  was  captured.  Bertrtch  be- 
lieved that  his  success  In  taking  the  fortress  would 
more  than  blot  out  any  resentment  his  master  might 
feel  for  his  failure  in  diplomacy,  as  he  well  knew  the 
state  of  Arnold  von  Isenberg's  mind  regarding  Count 
Heinrich ;  furthermore,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  with  the  forces  at  his  command,  he  would  speed- 
ily be  in  possession  of  Castle  Thuron. 

So  the  envoy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  at- 
tended by  his  guard,  passed  through  the  forest  into 
the  ravine  of  the  Thaurand,and  thus  up  to  the  heights 
of  the  Bieldenburg,  where  the  tent  of  his  master  was 
situated. 

Rodolph  and  Heinrich  were  still  standing  on  th« 
platform  above  the  gate  when  they  saw  emei^png  from 
the  forest  a  monster  closely  resembling  the  dragons 
which  were  supposed  to  infest  the  Rhine,  but  n'om 
whose  baleful  presence  the  Moselle  had  hitherto  been 
free.  Rodolph  gazed  at  its  coming  with  astonishment 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the  Count 
seemed  almost  to  blanch,  for  although  that  courageous 
man  was  not  afraid  of  the  Archbishops  and  their  ar- 
mies, he  was  in  deadly  fear  of  dragons.  If  their  Lord- 
ships had  invoked  the  aid  of  such,  then  was  Thuron 
indeed  doomed.  But  as  the  apparition  came  nearer  it 
proved  to  be  a  huge  oaken  tree,  stripped  of  its  bark, 
advancing,  butt  foremost,  towards  the  castle.  On  the 
underpart  all  the  limbs  had  been  lopped  off,  but  at 
each  side  of  it  the  branches  remained,  stripped  of 
leaves  and  twigs,  sprouting  out  like  the  fins  of  a  gi- 
gantic fish  to  right  and  left.  The  great  tree  was  borne 
aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  more  than  twoscore  men, 
who  were  distributed  equally  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
so  it  advanced  slowly,  with  its  white  body  and  gaunt 
branches,  like  an  enormous  centipede.  It  was  ev- 
idently the  intention  of  the  carriers  to  throw  the  tree 
from  their  shoulders  at  the  gate,  and  then  taking  it 
by  the  branches,  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  each  limb, 
swing  it  back  and  forth,  using  it  as  a  battering  ram 
to  force  in  the  gate.     The  men  carrying  this  monster 
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oak  had  still  breath  enough  left  to  cheer  as  they  ad> 
vanced,  and  Count  Bertrich,  in  the  full  armour  he  had 
worn  at  the  conference,  rode  by  the  side  of  this  strange 
procession  encouraging  the  bearers  by  word  and  mo- 
tion of  the  sword.  From  out  of  the  wood,  like  the 
first  flakes  of  a  snow  storm  driven  by  a  gale,  came 
bolts  from  crossbows,  the  pioneer  shafts  falling  far 
short  of  the  walls,  but  gradually  coming  nearer  as  the 
bowmen  the  better  estimated  the  distance.  Bertrich 
waved  his  sword  at  those  in  the  forest,  indicating  that 
a  closer  approach  would  please  him  better,  and  by  and 
by  the  bolts  began  to  strike  against  the  walls  and  even 
fall  into  the  courtyard. 

The  Black  Count,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  things  of  this  world  only, 
took  on  at  once  the  mien  of  a  true  commander.  He 
ordered  up  his  catapult  men,  and  two  stalwart  fellows 
were  speedily  at  the  levers  of  the  engine,  working 
back  the  flexible  arms  of  timber  which  acted  as  motive 
power  for  the  huge  balls  of  stone.  As  the  bolts  from 
the  crossbows  began  to  fall  here  and  there  on  the 
walls,  Heinrich  turned  to  Rodolph  and  curtly  ordered 
him  to  seek  another  portion  of  the  castle. 

"I  am  very  well  where  1  am,"  answered  the  Em- 
peror. "  I  wish  to  see  the  result  of  the  attack,  and 
am  also  anxious  to  watch  your  practice  with  this 
engine." 

•  The  Black  Count  bent  a  look  upon  the  younger 
man  that  was  not  pleasant  to  behold,  but  before  he 
could  speak  again  the  other  added  hastily  : 

"  I  am  wrong,  my  Lord  ;  I  go  at  once." 

"  When  you  have  armour  on  you,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company,"  said  Heinrich,  in  atone  less  truculent 
than  his  glance. 

The  Emperor,  fearing  to  miss  the  issue  of  the  fight, 
did  not  betake  himself  to  the  armoury  to  fit  a  suit  to 
his  body,  but  mounted  to  his  eyrie  on  the  south 
tower,  where  he  found  the  archer  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  with  great  interest.  The  cata- 
pult was  at  work,  but  doing  no  execution.    It  seemed 
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impossible  to  predict  where  one  of  the  huge  pieces  of 
rock  it  flung  would  alight ;  some  went  crashing  into 
the  forest  and  perhaps  had  an  influence  in  frightening 
the  crossbow  men,  although  there  was  little  indication 
of  any  such  result,  for  the  bolts  came  as  thickly  as 
ever,  and  were  now  so  truly  aimed  that  they  harassed 
the  defenders  on  the  walls.  The  majority  of  the 
granite  balls,  however,  fell  to  the  right  of  the  ap- 
proaching party  and  bounded  harmlessly  down  the 
nill.  Meanwhile  the  men  at  the  levers  worked  like 
demons  after  each  shot,  and  so  hard  was  their  labour 
that  others  had  to  take  their  places  after  a  few  rounds. 
There  was  no  question  that  if  they  once  succeeded  in 
getting  the  range,  and  dropped  a  few  of  the  boulders 
on  the  procession  they  would  speedily  demoralise  it, 
but  those  carrying  the  tree  not  only  moved  forward, 
but  advanced  in  a  zig-zag  fashion,  that  made  marks- 
manship difficult,  even  had  the  cumbrous  instrument 
lent  itself  to  accurate  aiming,  which  it  did  not.  The 
Emperor  saw  at  once  that  Helnrich  should  have  had 
several  catapults  over  the  gate  instead  of  one,  for  the 
interval  after  each  discharge  was  quite  long  enough 
for  great  advances  to  be  made  between  shots.  Also 
Heinrich  was  weak  in  having  no  men  of  the  crossbow. 
This  siege  had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  there 
had  been  scant  time  for  the  training  or  arming  of 
crossbow  men,  and  in  his  marauding  expeditions  he 
had  never  needed  them.  It  was  also  evident  that  his 
men  were  unaccustomed  to  catapult  work.  The  cas- 
tle had  never  before  been  attacked,  and  although  the 
engines  had  long  been  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
wfdls,  yet  had  there  been  no  occasion  heretofore  to  use 
them.  So  the  Count  fought  at  a  grievous  disadvantage, 
and  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  for  he  worked  like  a 
madman,  sometimes  even  handling  the  levers  himself, 
when  a  man  was  injured  by  the  flying  bolts,  or 
showed  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  men  themselves, 
although  they  worked  doggedly  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Count,  gave  no  answering  cheer  when  the  besiegers 
shouted  their  exultation  at  the  erratic  work  of  the 
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stone-heaver,  and  the  crossbow  brigade  now  issued 
from  the  forest,  and  boldly  planted  the  stakes  on 
which  their  weapons  rested  in  the  open,  concentrating 
their  bolts  on  tnose  who  manned  the  only  engine  ol 
defence.  One  valiant  crossbow  man,  panting  for 
distinction  under  the  eye  of  a  leader  who  was' quick  to 
recognise  bravery,  ran  with  weapon  and  stake  far 
ahead  of  those  coming  with  the  battering  ram,  planted 
his  stake  not  more  than  a  score  of  lance  lengths  from 
the  gate,  and  began  to  prepare  for  a  trial  at  close 
quarters.  This  so  enraged  the  Black  Count  that  he 
seized  one  of  the  great  spheres  of  stone,  and  not  wait* 
ing  to  place  it  in  the  slow  engine,  hoisted  it  up  and 
poising  it  for  one  brief  second  above  his  head,  as  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  flung  it  with  such 
accuracy  and  such  tremendous  force,  that  it  rolled 
at  great  speed  towards  the  man,  who  turned  and  fled 
in  terror,  leaving  his  weapon  and  stake  behind  him, 
amidst  the  jeers  of  his  own  comrades,  and  the  first 
cheer  that  went  up  from  the  garrison. 

"  Wait  till  we  get  the  villains  under  us  at  the  gate, 
and  we  will  need  no  catapult,"  roared  Heinnch,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder ;  and  indeed,  here  was  a  danger  that 
made  the  attacking  party  pause  for  a  moment  until 
ui^ed  on  ^atn  by  their  intrepid  leader. 

When  Rodolph  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  the 
archer  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  inquiry, 
and  seemed  not  too  well  pleased  with  his  coming. 
On  the  ledge  of  the  stone  coping,  the  Emperor  saw 
arrayed  with  nice  precision  a  dozen  arrows,  all  an 
equal  distance  apart.  The  bow  was  in  Surrey's  hand, 
strung  and  ready  for  action,  but  his  jaw  dropped  on 
seeing  the  Emperor,  who  gazed  at  the  mathematically 
arranged  display  on  the  coping  with  a  smile  curling 
his  lip. 

"  John  Surrey,"  he  said,  "  I  trust  it  was  not  your 
intention  to  molest  the  Archbishop's  troops  without 
command  of  your  superior  officer." 

"Well,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  archer,  in  a  hesita- 
ting tone    most    unusual  with  bim,  "  it  is  difficult 
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to  see  so  pretty  a  fight  in  pr(^es3  and  not  do  some- 
thing to  the  furthering  of  it.  The  Archbishop  has  a 
hundred  bowmen,  such  as  they  are,  while  his  Darkness 
does  not  appear  to  have  one,  if  I  am  not  to  be  allowed 
to  draw  string." 

"  But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop, 
John." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  answered  Surrey,  bitterly, 
"  you  for^t  that,  when  you  ordered  me  to  bend  bow 
against  his  two  men-at-arms  on  the  hill  yonder." 

"  True,  true,  so  I  did.  and  right  well  you  acquitted 
yourself.     Can  you  do  the  same  from  this  height  ?  " 

"  Can  I  ?  My  fingers  were  just  getting  beyond  my 
control  when  you  came  up.  No  man  could  wish 
better  shooting  than  is  here  to  his  hand." 

"  We  will  wait  a  little  and  see  if  they  cannot  do 
better  with  the  catapult.  They  need  some  practice, 
and  will  never  have  a  finer  opportunity." 

"  Look  you,  my  Lord,  at  the  crossbow  shooting. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  air  so  thick  and  so  little  damage 
done?  'Tis  a  most  contemptible  instrument,  as  I 
have  before  averred  to  you,  and  now  you  can  see  its 
uselessness  for  yourself.  A  body  of  English  archers 
would  have  had  the  castle  taken  and  the  Count  well 
hanged-long  ere  this." 

"I  hard^  see  how  archers  alone  could  scale  the 
battlements,  however  expert  they  might  be;  but  per- 
haps they  project  each  other  over  stone  walls  attached 
to  their  arrows ;  they  do  such  wonderful  things  in 
'  England." 

"  I  make  bold  to  inform  you,  my  Lord,  that " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.    Let  us  watch  the  fight." 

When  the  cheer  went  up  that  greeted  the  hurling 
of  the  stone,  and  the  very  precipitate  flight  of  the 
jeopardised  crossbow  man,  the  Emperor  turned  to 
the  offended  and  silent  archer  and  said  : 

"  Now  is  your  time,  John.  Show  them  what  true 
marksmanship  is,  and  remember  the  eyes  of  Germany 
are  on  you,  or  presently  will  be." 

The  archer  needed  no  second  bidding.    Rubbing 
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lUs  right  foot  on  the  roof  to  make  certain  against 
dipping,  then  standing  squarely  with  feet  the  correct 
distance  apart,  in  a  position  where  the  arrows  laid  out 
were  ready  to  his  hand,  Surrey,  with  tightly  set 
lips  and  wrinkled  brow,  launched  shaft  after  shaft  in 
marvellously  quick  succession.  The  first  man  at  the 
butt  end  of  the  log  on  the  right  hand  side  fell,  pierced 
in  the  neck  downwards  through  the  body.  The 
second  man  on  the  same  side  dropped,  then  the  third, 
then  the  fourth,  then  the  fifth.  The  sixth  man 
jumped,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  to  one  side,  leaving  his 
place,  whUe  the  remainder  not  understanding  what 
had  happened,  straining  to  uphold  their  increased 
burden,  at  last  gave  way,  and  the  faUii^  log  pinned 
many  of  them  to  the  ground. 

The  archer,  the  frenzy  of  killing  m  his  eye,  a  verit- 
able angel  of  death  on  the  tower,  shouted  sharply  to 
the  Emperor,  as  if  Rodolph  were  his  menial,  "  Scatter 
more  arrows  on  the  coping,"  and  his  Majesty  promptly 
obejred. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  now  panic-stricken  crowd, 
that  a  moment  before  had  so  proudly  borne  aloft  the 
oaken  tree,  Surrey  sped  his  winged  messengers,  each 
bringing  forth  a  yell  of  pain  or  an  expiring  groan. 
Count  Bertrich,  lashing  about  him  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  tried  to  stay  the  flight  of  his  men,  but  without 
avail, 

"  Roll  the  Ic^  from  your  comrades,  you  cowardljr 
dog^  and  then  fly  if  you  must  I "  be  fjiouted,  but  hts 
commands  were  unheeded. 

*'  Shoot  none  of  those  pinned  to  the  ground,"  cried 
the  Emperor. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  shoot  a  helpless  man  or 
horse — except  Bertrich's  ?  "  cried  the  insulted  archer. 
"  More  arrows  and  less  talk." 

"Discipline  and  respect  have  both  gone  for  the 
time  being,"  said  Rodolph  to  himself,  with  a  chuckle, 
as  he  placed  arrows  from  the  pile  along  the  coping. 
The  thought  of  Bertrich's  horse  turned  the  archer  s 
attention  to  that   thoroughly  enraged    commander. 
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One  arrow  glanced  from  Bertrlch's  shoulder,  and 
another  strudc  him  squareljr  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
shattering  itself,  but  deahng  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
Count.  Bertridi  shook  aloft  his  sword  defiantly  at 
the  man  on  the  tower,  and  received  a  third  arrow  in 
his  sleeve  which  came  perilously  near  to  be  the  undo- 
faig  of  him. 

"  Shoot  me  that  archer  on  the  tower  I "  he  said,  to 
his  crossbow  men.  "  Let  one  bolt  at  least  among  the 
hundreds  you  have  wasted  account  for  itself." 

But  the  order  was  more  easy  to  give  than  to  obey. 
The  crossbow  is  not  suited  to  upward  firing,  for  if  a 
man  uses  a  stake,  he  must  lie  down  to  shoot  at  a 
height.  Surrey,  however,  turned  with  an  exultant 
laugh  towards  tiiose  bowmen  who  had  the  courage  to 
try  conclusions  with  him,  and  pinned  three  to  the 
earth  while  the  others  took  to  flight  leaving  their 
cumbrous  weapons  behind  them.  A  moment  later  the 
surviving  crossbow  men  were  safe  in  the  forest. 

Count  Bertrich,  to  whom  the  archer  again  turned 
his  attention,  sprang  from  his  horse,  paying  little  heed 
to  the  shafts,  and,  going  to  the  tail  end  of  the  1(^ 
exerted  his  great  strength,  pulling  it  partly  from  those 
nearest  him,  who,  getting  up,  sorely  bruised  as  they 
were,  lent  a  hand  and  rolled  the  log  from  the  others, 

"  Stop ! "  cried  the  Emperor  to  the  archer,  In  a 
tone  of  voice  which  left  no  doubt  tlut  authority  had 
returned  to  its  usual  habitation. 

Surrey  paused,  and  turned  a  sveat-bedewed  face  to- 
wards his  master. 

"I  am  not  hurting  him,"  he  protested,  dolefully, 
"  and  It  Is  excellent  practice." 

"  You  need  no  practice,  John ;  and  the  day  is 
triumphantly  yours  and  yours  alone.  Never  will  I 
believe  there  lives  on  this  earth  a  greater  bowman,  be 
he  English  or  the  devil  himself." 

"Ah,"  cried  the  archer,  drawing  a  long  breath  of 
deep  satisfaction,  "  if  you  could  but  see  Roger  Kent. 
God  grant  that  he  is  not  with  yonder  crowd  on  the  plain, 
or  some  of  ua  will  never  set  foot  out  of  Thuron.' 
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Black  Heinrich  stood  gazing  up  at  the  round  tower, 
an  unkempt  figure,  after  his  great  but  fruitless  exer- 
tions. Rodolph  waved  his  hand  to  him,  and  leaning 
over  the  coping  cried  : 

"  How  like  you  our  catapult,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  In  truth  it  is  amazing.  Guard  the  archer  well,  and 
see  he  does  not  expose  himself.  I  will  bum  this 
clumsy  implement  and  cook  our  dinners  at  the  fire. 
'Tis  all  it's  fit  for." 

"  Your  men  are  not  in  practice.  Give  it  another 
chance." 

When  the  1(^  was  rolling  away,  many  who  were 
under  it  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  crushed  to  death. 
Count  Bertrich  approached  the  gate  on  foot,  his  hand 
upraised,  unheeding  the  catapult  which  Heinrich  kept 
his  men  steadily  working,  saying  that  if  Bertrich  did 
not  give  in,  he  would  not  cease  battle,  being  less 
chivalrous  toward  a  brave  enemy  than  Rodolph  had 
proved  himself. 

"  My  Lord  of  Thuron,"  cried  Bertrich,  when  within 
hearing  distance,  "  although  there  is  little  chance  of 
harm,  we  know  not  what  accidents  may  arise,  so  I  b^ 
you  to  stop  your  practice,  as  some  of  my  poor  fellows, 
sorely  hurt  already,  may  suffer  if  I  do  not  form^ly 
proclaim  our  defeat  to  you.  I  have  no  flag  of  truce 
with  me,  and,  therefore,  ask  you  to  overlook  infonnal* 
ity,  and  give  me  the  opportunity  of  conveying  away 
my  dead  and  wounded.' 

"  Your  request  is  granted,  my  Lord,"  said  Heinrich, 
telling  his  men  to  cease  their  efforts,  "  and  I  hope  that 
to-day's  check  wilt  not  deprive  us  of  the  happiness  of 
meeting  you  again." 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  your  own  military  skill, 
my  Lord,  we  might  in  perfect  safety  camp  within  lance 
length  of  your  gate." 

With  which  interchange  of  civilities  Bertrich  strode 
back  to  attend  to  the  removal  of  those  who  were  in> 
jured,  while  the  Black  Count,  moodily  cursing  his 
catapult,  said  to  his  men  : 

"  Follow  me  to  the  north  tower.  We  shall  aee  If 
the  engine  there  is  no  surer  than  this  one." 
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As  the  Count  strode  away  Rodolph  joined  him, 
and  Helnrich  explained  half  apologetically  that  he 
was  about  to  test  all  the  other  catapults  in  the 
castle. 

"  I  am  going  to  heave  a  stone  into  the  Arch- 
bishop's big  tent,  if  you  have  no  objection,"  said  the 
Count. 

"  None  in  the  least,"  cried  the  Emperor,  "  provid- 
ing the  projecting  machine  is  equally  willing." 

A  round  stone  was  put  in  place,  when  the  levers 
had  done  their  duty,  and  Heinrich  himself  dischai^ed 
the  shot.  The  formidable  projectile  described  an  arc 
over  the  profound  valley  of  the  Thaurand,  struck 
fairly  the  western  end  of  the  huge  tent,  and  disap- 
peared within  it,  leaving  a  ra^^d  hole  to  attest  its 
passage. 

"  An,  that  Is  better,"  said  the  Black  Count,  in  a 
tone  of  exultant  satisfaction. 
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THE  TWO  ARCHBISHOPS  TALL  OUT. 

The  great  white  tent  erected  on  the  heights  of 
Bieldenbui^  was  in  reality  much  larger  than  it 
appeared  from  the  battlement  of  Thuron.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  who  then  beheld  it,  lord  or  serf,  had 
the  slightest  conception  of  its  significaiice.  It  was 
actually  the  precursor  of  what  is  perhaps  the  grandest 
cathedral  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  when,  two 
years  after,  Konrad  von  Hochstaden  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  it  was  the  designer 
of  this  tent  who  drew  the  plans  for  that  splendid 
edifice,  which  was  not  to  be  completed  for  centuries 
later. 

If  the  three  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mayence  and 
Treves,  who  were  also  Electors,  could  have  held 
honestly  together,  and  could  have  suppressed  their 
jealousy  of  each  other,  they  might  have  swayed  the 
destinies  of  Germany  much  more  surely  than  they 
did,  for  they  needed  but  one  more  Elector  with  them 
to  form  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College,  the 
number  of  whose  members  was  now  fixed  at  seven, 
a  figure  which  the  Germans  were  loath  to  change, 
because  it  had  come,  in  this  connection,  to  have  almost 
a  mystical  significance.  Not  only  had  the  Electors 
power  to  nominate  whom  they  pleased  as  Emperor, 
but  the  College  had  also  the  right  to  depose  him, 
yet  the  latter  privilege  was  practically  nullified  by 
their  fear  and  hatred  of  each  other,  so  that  after- 
wards an  acknowledged  fool,  Charles  IV.,  who  was 
held  in  such  slight  respect  that  a  butcher  in  Worms  had 
him  arrested  for  not  paying  his  meat  bill,  so  worked 
on  the  mutual  dislikes  of  the  Electors  that  he  not 
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only  retgned  undeposed,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  reasons 
foi  beingf  rid  of  him,  but  actually  arranged  matters  so 
tha^  his  weak-minded  son  was  elected  to  succeed  hun, 
in  spite  of  the  determination  heretofore  held,  that  no 
colour  should  be  given  for  establishing  a  precedent 
that  a  son  might  succeed  hia  father  on  the  German 
throne. 

The  Rhine,  flowing  from  Mayence  to  Cologne, 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  link  between  the  Arch- 
bishops of  each  place,  and  they  were  usually  found  in 
alliance  with  each  other,  bonded  against  powerful 
Treves,  whose  iron-handed  master  had  defied  them 
both  and  held  them  at  bay  outside  the  barred  gates 
of  Frankfort.  The  astute  Arnold  von  Isenberg  had 
now  resolved  to  lure  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  thus  Treves  and 
Cologne  found  themselves  in  alliance  opposite  Thuroa. 
What  the  inducements  were  is  unknown,  but  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  two  years  later  began  the  great 
Cathedral,  and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  four  years 
later  began  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels  on  the  Rhine,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  there  were  mutual  concessions, 
and  that  each  was  reasonably  well  guaranteed  from 
interference  by  the  other,  Stolzenfels  stands,  as 
near  as  may  be,  midway  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  so  in  fixing  a  fortress  residence  for  himself 
and  his  successors  right  on  the  line  of  communication 
between  his  two  rivals,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves  had  a  substantial  advantage  in 
the  bargain.  This  desertion  of  his  ancient  ally  must 
have  somewhat  surprised  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
for  he  doubtless  remembered  that  twenty-one  years 
before,  Frederick  von  Isenberg,  a  relative  of  the 
master  of  Treves,  had  assassinatra  on  the  Cavelsburg, 
Ei^elbert  von  Berg,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  pre- 
decessor  of  Konrad  von  Hochstaden,  one  Archbishop 


■eiening  between. 
There  v 


e  were  also  reasons  of  locality  which  made  an 
alliance  between  Cologne  and  Treves  naturaL  May- 
ence up  the  Rhine,  Cologne  down  the  Rhine,  and 
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Treves  up  the  Moselle  formed  the  points  of  a  laice 
triangle,  and  the  latter  cities  being  further  from  tEe 
capital  than  the  other,  were  perhaps  freer  from  fear 
of  whatever  influence  the  Court  might  possess. 

It  had  long  been  the  ambition  of  Cologne  to  build 
a  Cathedral  in  keeping  with  the  growing  ambition  of 
the  Archbishopric.  Both  Mayence  and  Treves  had 
great  Cathedrals.  The  Cathedral  at  Mayence  had 
been  four  times  destroyed  by  tire  within  the  past  two 
centuries  and  had  arisen  like  an  ecclesiastical  phcenix 
in  greater  splendour  after  each  conflagration.  That 
of  Treves  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Basilica,  and  was  said  to  rival  the  ancient  edifice  in 
size  and  magntflcence.  The  ill-fated  Engelbert  took 
the  first  steps  towards  the  beginning  of  a  Cathedral  In 
Col(^e  that  would  at  least  equal  those  of  Mayence 
and  Treves,  but  his  assassination  ended  the  scheme 
for  a  time.  His  successor  did  nothing,  and  now  that 
Konrad  von  Hochstaden  was  Archbi^op  he  was  am- 
bitious to  link  his  name  with  the  commencement  of  an 
edifice  that  would  eclipse  anything  then  in  existence. 
It  was  his  Intention  to  employ  the  greatest  architects 
in  Germany,  and  when  this  determination  spread 
abroad,  it  caused  many  artists  more  .or  less  known  to 
submit  plans  to  him,  but  none  of  these  met  the  Arch- 
bishop's entire  approbation. 

There  came  a  man  from  a  small  vill^e  near  Cologne 
who  desired  to  submit  designs  for  a  great  church,  but 
being  without  influence  and  without  wealth  he  never 
succeeded  in  gaining  audience  with  the  princely  Arch- 
bishop. He  had  no  gold  with  which  to  bribe  attend- 
ants and  no  highly  placed  friends  who  could  whisper 
a  word  for  him  at  the  proper  moment.  Yet  he  had 
one  friend  who  believed  in  him.  Father  Ambrose, 
clerical  secretary  to  the  Archbishop,  was  a  native  of 
the  small  and  insignificant  village  of  Riehl  near  Col- 
ogne, where  the  man  ambitious  to  build  a  Cathedral 
lived,  and  Meister  Gerard,  the  architect,  was  well 
known  to  him.  Ambrose  spoke  once  or  twice  to 
Konrad  regarding  this  man,  but  the  Archbishop  was 
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then  busy  with  the  secret  envoys  from  Treves,  and 
while  war  is  being  concocted,  churches  must  stand  in 
abeyance.  When  these  secret  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted. Father  Ambrose  again  attempted  to  bespeak  a 
hearing  for  his  fellow-townsman.  The  Archbishop, 
however,  was  not  then  in  the  architectural  mood,  and 
Ambrose  feared  his  request  had  been  inopportune. 

"You  are  a  good  man,  Ambrose,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  but  persistent.  Now  let  me  tell  you  fiially 
what  my  purpose  is.  It  is  not  a  village  church  I  wish 
to  sec  builded,  but  a  Cathedral  that  will  outshine  Im- 
perial Rome  herself.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  village 
architect  I  am  on  the  outlook  for,  but  one  who  will 
prove  the  modem  brother  of  the  builder  of  the  Par- 
thenon in  Athens." 

"I  know  not  who  buOt  the  Parthenon,  my  Lord," 
said  the  monk,  with  the  do^ed  pertinacity  of  the 
North  German,  "but  it  may  have  been  a  village  arch- 
itect, despised  by  the  great  of  Greece." 

"  It  may  indeed  be  so.  Whence  comes  this  arch^ 
itect  of  yours?" 

"  From  Riehl,  my  Lord." 

"  From  Riehl,  indeed !  You  might  at  least  have 
given  us  a  town  the  size  of  Bonn.  From  Riehl  1  " 
The  Archbishop  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

" '  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth,'  quoth  they 
of  old,"  said  the  monk,  solemnly.  The  Archbishop 
became  instantly  serious. 

"  Ambrose,  that  smacks  strongly  of  the  sacrilegious." 

"  I  may  put  it  thus  then — '  A  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  but  in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own 
kin,  and  in  his  own  house,' "  said  the  monk,  giving  the 
quotation  in  Latin. 

"  You  think  much  of  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  Lord." 

"Then  I  will  give  him  a  commission,  but  it  shall 
not  be  the  building  of  a  Cathedral.  I  have  made  com- 
pact  with  my  brother  of  Treves,  Arnold  von  Isenberg, 
too  long  estranged  from  me.  We  are  more  like  to 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  tearing  down  than  in  build- 
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ing  up.  Let  your  architect  then  design  for  me  a  lai^ 
tent,  one  that  will  hold  a  hundred  men  while  seated 
at  dinner,  or  five  hundred,  with  tables  removed,  to 
hear  Mass.  Let  the  tent  be  well  proportioned,  for  in 
that  lies  architectural  skill.  Its  ornamentation  will 
give  little  scope  to  a  dull  man  and  much  to  one  who  is 
ingenious.  Draw  what  money  is  needed  from  theXreas- 
ury  for  its  construction,  and  see  that  the  sum  be  ample, 
so  that  your  architect  may  have  fair  recompense,  and 
that  I  may  not  be  ashamed  of  my  tent,  for  within  it 
shall  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  meet  me  in  conference. 
Have  the  teot  made  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I 
know  not  the  day  I  may  need  it,  and  in  the  building 
of  it  let  your  fellow  remember  that  the  beauty  of  a 
tent  is  that  it  bears  transportation  well,  being  not  over 
bulky,  and  that  it  is  erected  quickly  and  stands  firmly 
in  a  storm." 

Thus  came  the  lai^e  tent,  made  in  Cologne,  to  be 
placed  on  the  heights  of  Bieldenburg  over  the  Moselle, 
with  Meister  Gerard  himself  superintending  its  erec 
tion. 

The  floor  had  been  constructed  of  flattened  timber, 
bedded  in  the  cement  used  for  the  building  of  castles, 
which  when  hardened  was  more  dif^cult  to  break  than 
the  stones  it  bound  together.  Over  this  was  laid 
Eastern  cloths,  soft  in  touch  to  the  foot,  and  pleasing 
in  colour  to  the  eye.  When  the  tent  was  erected, 
Meister  Gerard  waited  eagerly  until  the  sun  rose  next 
morning,  so  that  he  might  persuade  Ambrose  to  ask 
the  Archbishop's  criticism  of  the  work  now  completed 
that  he  might  thus  obtain  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  the  great  ecclesiastic,  on  whom  the  architect  felt 
his  future  depended.  Gerard  saw  the  envoys  depart 
on  their  mission  to  the  castle,  and,  early  as  it  was,  he 
also  saw  Konrad  von  Hochstaden,  the  monk  Ambrose 
by  his  side,  walking  to  and  fro  before  the  Archbishop's 
residential  tent.  The  great  audience  pavilion  stood 
alone,  one  end  facing  the  east,  as  any  erection  intended 
(or  the  use  of  two  Princes  of  the  Church  should  stand. 
To  the  north  of  it'was  the  cluster  of  tents  occupied 
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by  Konrad  and  the  numerous  attendants  who  waited 
upon  him.  To  the  south  was  a  similar  village  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  each  village  being  at 
the  point  nearest  the  city  from  which  its  master  took 
his  title.  The  trumpets  were  blaring  befofe  Castle 
Thuron  when  Ambrose  induced  the  Archbishop  to  in- 
spect the  new  tent.  He  stood  within  it  and  gazed 
about  him,  while  the  architect,  near  by,  waited  for  a 
word  of  approval  or  condemnation. 

"  You  have  given  us  no  ornamentation,"  said  Kon- 
rad at  last. 

"  The  ornamentation,  my  Lord,  Is  laigely  in  its 
correct  proportion ;  nevertheless,  I  have  ventured  on 
a  touch  of  colour  which  may  be  seen,  or  not,  at  your 
Lordship's  pleasure." 

"  Let  us  behold  it,then." 

The  architect  gave  a  signal  to  two  workmen  who 
waited  at  the  western  end  of  the  tent,  and  they,  by 
the  pulling  of  cords,  rolled  up  an  inner  screen.  There 
was  disclosed  a  picture  wrought  in  many  coloured 
silks,  deftly  sewn  together,  representing  the  arms  of 
Cologne  and  Treves  in  juxtaposition,  llie  light  shone 
through  the  scheme  of  colour  from  the  outside,  and 
the  richness  of  the  painting  stood  out  with  the  more 
distinctness  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  tent  was  of 
one  subdued  hue  of  white. 

"  That  is  most  ingenious,"  the  Archbishop  was 
pleased  to  say,  to  the  architect's  gratification.  "  We 
will  have  it  remain  so." 

"  I  have  another  picture  on  the  eastern  end  as 
well,"  said  Gerard.  "  Have  I  your  Lordship's  per- 
mission  to  exhibit  that  also  ?  " 

"  Surely,  surely,"  answered  Konrad,  whereupon  the 
two  workmen  walked  the  length  of  the  tent,  and 
rolled  up  another  screen  similar  to  the  first. 

The  result  was  most  startling.  The  morning  sun 
shone  fully  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the  tent  and 
Imparted  a  glory  to  the  rich  colouring,  which  gave  the 
picture  a  brilliancy  savouring  more  of  Heaven  than 
of    earth.    The    design    represented    a   twin    spired 
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Cathedral,  worked  out  in  the  fullest  detail,  the  spires 
encrusted  with  ornament,  the  beautiful  Gothic  door 
between  them  being  a  model  of  correct  proportion, 
yet  of  immense  size,  the  whole  representation  one  on 
which  the  eye  rested  with  ever  increasing  delight, 
wonder,  and  admiration. 

For  some  moments  the  Archbishop  stood  speechless 
before  this  marvel  in  line  and  tint.    At  last  be  said : 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  building  actually 
exists  and  I  have  never  heard  of  it  1    Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Only  in  my  brain,  my  Lord,  but  it  may  exist  in 
Cologne,  if  your  Lordship  so  wills  it" 

"Ah!"  The  Archbi^op  drew  a  long  s^h  of 
supreme  gratification.  "  Are  you  sure  you  sold  not 
your  soul  to  the  devil  for  this  design,  Meister  Gerard." 

"  I  had  hoped  your  Lordship  would  attribute  the 
design  to  a  higher  source.  It  was  my  belief  that  in- 
spiration prompted  the  picture  which  made  me  so 
Eersistent  in  trying  to  obtain  permission  from  your 
lOrdship  to  exhibit  to  you  the  drawings.  There  will  < 
be  no  Cathedral  like  that  of  Cologne  in  all  the  rest  of 
th«  world,  if  this  building  is  erected." 

"  You  speak  truly.  Let  down  the  curtain,  and  see 
that  it  is  securely  fastened.  The  design  cannot  be  seen 
from  without,  can  it  P    I  did  not  notice  it  as  I  entered." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  unless  at  night  when  the  tent  is 
lighted,  and  then  only  when  the  curtain  is  raised." 

"  This  curtain  is  not  to  be  raised.  No  one  must 
look  upon  this  picture.  Have  a  new  end  made  for 
this  tent,  and  put  in  a  drawing  of  Treves  Cathedral  if 
you  like,  but  this  is  to  be  seen  by  none.  Meister 
Gerard,  you  are  the  architect  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
He  is  to  have  a  room  in  the  palace,  Ambrose,  and  a 
fitting  allowance ;  see  to  it.  As  soon  as  another  end 
is  in  place,  get  you  back  to  Cologne  and  work  upon 
your  plans.  Men  less  Inspired  will  attend  to  the 
fighting." 

Therefore  was  the  stay  of  Meister  Gerard,  architect 
of  Cologne  Cathedral,  of  short  duration  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Moselle. 
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The  Archbishop  was  still  in  the  tent  when  his  envoy 
returned  from  the  mission  to  Castle  Thuron,  and  re- 
ported there  to  his  master  the  colloquy  that  had  taken 
place  between  Count  Heinrich  and  Bertrich.  Konrad 
von  Hochstaden  frowned  as  he  listened,  and  for  a 
time  pondered  deeply  in  silence  over  the  information 
he  had  received.  The  architect  and  the  workmen 
were  gone,  and  Archbishop,  envoy  and  monk  were 
alone  in  the  tent. 

"  You  say  that  Count  Bertrich  attacked  the  castle 
as  you  departed.    Are  any  of  my  men  in  the  fray  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord,  I  ui^ed  Count  Bertrich  to  post- 
pone  assault  until  you  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
result  of  our  conference  at  the  gate,  but  this  he  re- 
fused to  do.  I  then  ordered  your  captain  to  hold 
aloof  until  he  got  direct  command  from  you." 

"You  did  well.  This  Bertrich  seems  to  act  much 
on  his  own  responsibility;  a  hot-headed  man,  whom 
perhaps  his  master  employs  for  that  very  reason ;  if 
successful,  the  Archbi^op  may  commend,  and  if  un- 
successful, disclaim.  Is  there  a  chance  of  capturing 
the  castle  through  his  onslaught  ?  " 

"  I  could  form  no  opinion  thereon,  not  knowing 
how  rigorously  the  place  may  be  defended." 

"  I  must  have  some  explanation  from  Arnold  von 
Isenberg  before  the  question  is  decided.  Ambrose, 
deliver  greetings  from  me  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  I  await 
him  here,  as  there  are  matters  of  grave  import  to  dis- 
cuss." 

The  monk  departed,  and  presently  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves  entered  the  tent  attended  only  by  his  secre- 
tary. After  salutations  had  passed  between  the  two 
Princes,  Konrad  von  Hochstaden  b^an  the  discussion, 
going  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  was  his 
fashion,  for  he  never  imitated  the  round-about 
method  of  approaching  a  subject  that  so  much  com- 
mended itself  to  his  more  subtle  colleague. 

"  I  am  informed  that  Count  Bertrich  hag  attacked 
the  castle,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  its  reduction, 
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and  this  without  waiting  for  cooperation  from  my 
forces," 

"  If  he  has  done  so,"  replied  Arnold  suavely,  "  he 
has  most  gravely  outrun  his  instructions." 

"  He  furthermore  stated  to  the  Count  of  Thuron 
that  you  had  certain  powers  granted  you  by  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph.    What  is  the  nature  of  those  powers?  " 

"  In  that  also  is  Count  Bertrich  wrong.  I  have 
never  so  much  as  seen  the  Emperor  Rodolph." 

"  You  may,  nevertheless,  have  had  communicatioa 
with  him." 

"  I  have  had  no  communication  with  him." 

"  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  claim  should  have 
been  put  forward  on  your  behalf  by  your  own  envoy." 

"  I  cannot  account  for  it.  Bertrich  has  not  yet 
returned,  but  when  he  does,  I  shall  ask  him  for  an 
explanation,  and  that  in  your  presence.  He  Is  a 
turbulent  man,  and  a  good  fighter,  but  difficult  to  re- 
strain. One  has  to  work  with  the  tools  that  come  to 
one's  hands,  and  often  the  service  is  ill-rendered,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance." 

As  the  Archbishop  ceased  speaking  there  arose  cheer 
after  cheer  from  Castle  Thuron,  which  caused  all  pres- 
ent to  listen  intently,  and  for  a  short  time  nothing 
further  was  said.  It  was  his  Lordship  of  Cologne 
who  first  broke  silence. 

"  Those  cries  are  too  near  at  hand  to  betoken  vic- 
tory for  Count  Bertrich.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
send  him  rdnforcements." 

"  No,"  said  Treves.  "  This  action  has  been  begun 
without  my  sanction,  and  Bertrich  must  conduct  it  as 
best  he  can.  He  has  the  demerit  of  being  over-con- 
fident, and  a  check,  while  not  affecting  the  final  re- 
sult, may  make  him  the  easier  to  reason  with,  and 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  hasty  unauthorised 
action." 

"  You  take  it  coolly.    I  confess  I  would  learn  with 
some   impatience   that   my   troops  were  being  over- 
borne, and  my  first  impulse  would  be  to  send  assist-  ■ 
ance." 
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"  Your  action  would  be  natural  and  creditable  to 
you,  but  there  ts  more  at  stake  than  the  issue  of  a 
in£l^e.  I  find  myself  unexpectedly  put  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  have  no  reply  to  make  beyond  giving 
you  my  simple  word.  I  Know  no  more  than  you  do 
what  has  happened,  and  have  had,  as  yet,  no  account 
of  the  parley  with  the  occupier  of  Thuron,  It  b 
necessary  there  should  be  complete  confidence  be- 
tween  you  and  me,  and  I  regret  that  in  the  veiy  be- 
ginning of  our  united  action,  suspicion  should  be 
engendered  in  your  mind.  If  Bertrich  captures 
Thuron,  he  mistakes  me  much  if  he  thinks  that  the 
bringing  thither  of  the  Black  Count  will  compensate 
for  Ute  shadow  he  has  cast  on  my  good  faith  with  you. 
Therefore  I  propose  to  await  his  coming,  and  I  shall 
be  most  gratified  to  have  you  question  him  before  he 
has  had  word  with  me,  either  in  my  presence,  or  In 
my  absence,  as  best  pleases  you." 

The  candour  of  Arnold  von  Isenbei^  made  an  evi- 
dent impression  on  bis  suspicious  colleague,  who  said 
after  a  pause : 

"  Yes,  there  must  be  confidence  or  our  united  action 
will  be  futile.  There  are  our  arms,  side  by  side,  on 
the  end  of  this  tent,  facing  the  stronghold  which  we 
expect  to  reduce.  Our  several  motives  should  be  as 
plainly  in  sight  to  each  other,  which  is  my  excuse  for 
speaking  thus  openly  to  you,  rather  th<ui  cherishing 
secret  distrust." 

The  sentence  was  strangely  interrupted.  The 
cheering  had  for  some  time  ceased,  and  now  through 
the  anns  of  Treves,  blazoned  on  the  wall,  there  came, 
with  a  sound  of  tearing  cloth,  the  huge  round  stone 
shot  from  the  catapult.  It  fell  with  a  resounding  crash 
on  the  floor  and  rolled  between  the  two  Electors,  who 
both  started  back  with  dismay  on  their  faces.  The  silk 
and  canvas  hung  in  tatters,  and  showed  beyond  a  bit 
of  the  blue  and  peaceful  sky.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  devoutly  crossed  himself,  but  his  comrade  of 
Treves  looked  alternately  at  the  rent,  and  at  the  great 
missile  that  caused  it,  like  one  stupefied. 
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"  If  I  believed  in  portents,"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Colc^e  in  the  uncertain  voice  of  one  who  did  so  be- 
lieve, "  that  might  have  seemed  an  unlucky  omen." 

The  Lord  of  Treves,  recovering  himself,  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  but  a  chance  shot,  and  the  rending  of  a  bit  of 
painted  cloth.  I  shall  send  flag  of  truce  to  Heinrich 
and  ask  him  to  deal  us  no  more  of  these  pleasant  sur- 
prises. If  he  refuses,  then  must  our  encampment  be 
removed  further  from  the  castle,  while  we  shall  place 
some  catapults  here  and  return  his  favours  to  him,  so 
I  have  little  doubt  he  will  consent  to  leave  us  unmo- 
lested." 

As  he  finished  speaking  there  entered  to  them 
Count  Bertrich,  his  face  flushed  with  anger,  but  his 
demeanour  in  a  measure  crestfallen.  He  bowed  to 
each  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  stood  there  silent, 
wincing  under  the  lowering  indignant  gaze  bestowed 
on  him  by  bis  imperious  master. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
COUNT  BERTRICH  EXPLAINS  HIS  FAILURE. 

The  two  Archbishops  looked  at  one  another  as  il  ^ 
each  waited  for  his  colleague  to  begin. 

"Will  you  question  Count  Bertrich,  my  Lord?" 
said  Treves,  at  last. 

"  No.     He  has  represented  you,  and  should  account  f 
to  you.    As  I  have  your  permission  to  note  his  replies, 
I  ^all  put  question  when  I  have  heard  what  he  kas  , 
to  say,  if  further  examination  seems  necessary." 

"You  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission,"  began  Treves, 
very  slowly  to  his  follower ;  "  am  I  correct  in  surmis-  ^ 
Ing  that  you  return  from  a  battle?" 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  began  this  attack  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  my  ally  s  representative  ?  " 

"  It  is,  my  Lord." 

"In  pursuance  of  instructions  previously  given  by 
me?" 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  I  had  no  instructions  from  you  to 
offer  battle,  but  I  knew  it  was  your  intention  to  fight, 
if  Heinrich  refused  to  surrender.  He  did  so  refuse, 
and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  l>cgin." 

"  What  was  Ae  outcome  ?  " 

"I  was  defeated,  my  Lord." 

"  Have  you  lost  any  men  ?  " 

"  Something  over  a  dozen,  and  under  a  score.  They 
were  killed  by  the  archer  I  told  you  of,  just  on  the 
point  of  victory.  We  would  have  had  the  castle  other- 
wise." 

"  You  return,  then,  a  defeated  man,  having  insulted 
your  master's  ally  bv  refusing  to  listen  to  his  counsel, 
your  followers  are  slain,  and  you  admit  having  acted 
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trithout  orders.  What  have  you  to  say  in  excuse, 
Count  Bertrich  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  say.  I  stand  here  to  take  the 
brunt  of  my  acts,  and  to  endure  what  punishment  is 
inflicted  upon  me.  A  fighting  man  maikes  mistakes, 
and  must  bear  the  issue  of  them." 

"  Yet,  what  I  have  chronicled  is  not  the  most  seri- 
ous of  your  offences.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
you  should  have  said  such  a  thing,  but  I  am  told  you 
boasted  to  Heinrich  that  the  Emperor  had  bestowed 
certain  authority  on  me.  Made  you  jany  such  state- 
ment, and  if  so,  what  explanation  have  you  to  offer  ?  " 

"  I  out-lied  the  villain,  that  was  all  ? ' 

"To  whom  do  you  refer  when  you  speak  of  the 
villain  ?  " 

"To  the  black  thief  of  Thuron,  Perhaps  I  should 
havtf  admitted  two  villains,  myself  being  the  other. 
He  said  that  he  would  surrender  the  castle  if  you  had 
authority  from  the  Emperor.  I  knew  he  was  lying. 
and  would  surrender  to  none,  so  I  said  you  had  sudi 
authority." 

"  What  grounds  had  you  for  making  such  state- 
ment ?  " 

"  No  grounds  whatever,  my  Lord.  It  was  merely  a 
case  of  two  liars  meeting,  one  on  horseback,  the  other 
on  the  walls  of  Thuron. 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  a 
slight  smile  disturbed  the  severe  lips  of  the  questioner, 
and  a  more  kindly  light  came  into  his  eyes.  He  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  blunt  and  prompt  out- 
spokenness of  the  Count  served  his  purpose  better 
than  the  answers  of  a  more  diplomatic  man  would 
have  done.  There  was  never  a  moment's  pause  be- 
tween question  and  reply,  nor  was  there  any  evidence 
on  the  part  of  Bertrich  of  an  endeavour  to  discover 
what  his  master  wished  htm  to  say.  Any  sign  of  an 
understanding  between  the  two,  any  hesitation  on 
Bertrich's  part  in  answering,  might  have  added  to  the 
apprehensions  of  Konrad  von  Hochstaden.  But  the 
dullest  could  not  help  seeing  that  here  stood  a  brave 
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unscrupulous  man  who  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  yet 
who  was  not  afraid  to  take  upon  himeelf  all  the  coO' 
sequences,  attempting  little  excuse  foi  his  conduct. 
The  Lord  of  Treves  turned  to  the  Lord  of  Cologne. 
"  Have  you  any  question  to  ask?"  he  said. 

"  Not  one.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  b^  of 
you  not  to  visit  any  resentment  you  may  feel  upon 
Count  Bertrich,  who  is  a  brave  soldier,  if  an  unskiUful 
liar.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  the  Count  has  done 
ns  both  a  service  in  bringing  to  an  issue  this  matter,  - 
which,  to  our  diriment,  might  have  draped  on 
longer  than  would  have  been  convenient.  The  Black 
Count  seems  to  possess  some  skill  in  diplomacy,  which 
I  did  not  give  him  credit  for,  and  it  was  probably  his 
intention  to  keep  us  parleying  with  him  until  he  was 
better  prepared  to  receive  us.  All  that  now  remains 
{<»*  us  to  do  is  to  plan  a  comprehensive  attack  ob  the  ' 
castle  with  our  whole  force,  which  wUl  be  immediately 
successful.  Your  archer  can  do  little  when  confronted 
by  an  army,  for,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  but  one 
archer  in  the  castle.  Then  we  will  take  the  Black: 
Count  and  the  other  prisoners  with  us  to  Treves  in  a 
few  days,  and  there  pass  judgment  upon  him,  for  I 
think  it  better  that  such  trial  ^ould  t^e  place  under 
your  jurisdiction  than  under  mine,  Heinrich  being  your 
vassal,  and  he  seems  to  show  a  preference  for  having 
all  transactions  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
feudal  law,  which  is  but  just  and  proper.  He  may 
then  appeal  to  the  Emperor — if  he  can  find  his  wan- 
dering Majesty." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  your  ailment,"  replied 
Treves ;  and  turning  to  Count  Bertrich,  he  continued, 
"  In  deference  to  what  has  been  ut^ed  on  your  behalf 
by  his  Lordship  of  Cologne,  I  shall  say  nothing  further 
in  r^ard  to  your  conduct,  beyond  breathing  a  fervent 
hope  that  you  will  not  so  offend  again,  Take  or  send 
a  flag  of  truce  to  Thuron  gates,  and  ask  the  Black 
Count  to  respect  this  camp.  Teil  him  that  if  he  will 
not  so  arrange,  he  will  merely  put  us  to  the  trouble  of 
movii^  back  our  tents,  and  placing  catapults  here 
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instead.  If  he  molest  us  not,  we  shall  take  no  off«n> 
sive  measures  against  him  from  this  quarter.  This 
piece  of  rock  has  just  been  hurled  from  the  castle 
through  the  tent,  and  it  came  dangerously  near  being 
the  death  of  some  of  us." 

"  By  the  gods,  then,"  cried  Count  Bertrich,  "  Hein- 
rich  has  greatly  improved  bis  catapult  practice  in  very 
short  time." 

"  We  have  no  desire  to  be  his  targets,  so  make  the 
arrangement  with  him  if  you  can." 

"  My  Lord,  if  I  may  venture  the  sura^estion,  it  were 
better  to  have  no  further  traffic  with  the  Black  Count, 
for  I  doubt  if  he  will  keep  his  word,  even  if  he  gave 
it.  But  besides  that,  this  is  the  only  point  from  which 
a  catapult  can  be  of  service  against  the  castle.  Placed 
here,  half-a-dozen  engines,  energetically  worked,  might 
fill  his  courtyard  for  him.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  re- 
move  the  tents  and  fix  catapults  in  their  places." 

"Count  Bertrich,"  said  Arnold,  harshly,  gazing 
coldly  upon  him,  "  this  morning's  excursion  has  led 
you  into  delusions  not  yet  cleared  away,  I  fear.  This 
campaign  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Colf^ne  and  myself.  We  desire  no  suggestions  from 
you,  but  very  prompt  obedience.  You  have  heard 
the  order,  transmit  it  to  one  of  your  officers,  for  I  dis- 
trust your  own  powers  as  faithful  envoy.  When  he 
reports  the  result  of  his  conversation  with  Count 
Heinrich  to  you,  you  wtU  then,  perhaps,  be  good 
enough  to  bring  the  tidings  to  me." 

Count  Bertrich  reddened  angrily,  kept  silence,  bowed 
to  the  two  dignitaries  and  withdrew. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  strode 
away,  "  it  is  folly  to  waste  the  best  point  of  attack  for 
the  convenience  of  two  Archbishops.  Heinrich  is  no 
such  fool  as  not  to  jump  at  such  a  senseless  proposal." 
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THE  SECOND  ASSAULT  ON  THE  CASTLE. 

The  swarthy  Heinrich,  summoned  once  again  by 
bugle  blast  to  the  gate  top  of  the  castle,  seeing  there 
a  man  with  white  flag,  heard,  with  amazement  that 
the  high  and  honourable  Archbishops  did  not  wish  to 
be  incommoded  by  his  catapult  practice  and  the  in- 
coming inconvenience  of  the  lumps  of  stone,  and  were, 
therefore,  willing  themselves  to  forego  the  bombard- 
ing of  the  castle  from  that  point,  if  he  would  promise 
not  to  fling  rounded  granite  again  into  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  mighty  Lords  aforesaid.  Heinrich, 
casting  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  heights  of 
Bieldenburg,  scarcely  believing  that  men  pretending 
knowledge  of  war  and  siege  would  so  easily  forego  so 
great  an  opportunity  as  the  heights  afforded  them  for 
the  annoyance  of  the  castle,  not  to  mention  the  de- 
struction which  might  be  caused  by  the  falling  of 
stone  on  the  roofs  inside  the  walls,  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  put  the  catapult  of  the  north  tower  out  of 
action — a  promise  which  he  duly  kept  in  the  letter,  if 
not  quite  in  the  spirit,  as  will  be  seen  when  this  his- 
tory has  somewhat  farther  extended  itself. 

So  great,  however,  was  his  distrust  of  humanity  in 
general,  and  the  Archbishops  in  particular,  that  he  did 
not  remove  his  catapult  from  the  north  tower  to 
some  part  of  the  battlements  where  it  could  make  its 
influence  felt  on  the  invaders,  but  kept  it  there  idle, 
expecting  that  their  Lordships  would,  when  they 
came  to  realise  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  forth* 
with  break  their  word,  which,  it  is  pleasant  to  record, 
they  never  did.  The  incident  of  the  white  flag  and 
its  mission  encouraged  Heinrich  mightily,  for  small  as 
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was  his  respect  for  his  assailants  before,  it  was  less 
DOW.  They  might  easily  have  shifted  their  tents 
farther  back,  while  he  could  not  remove  the  castle,  nor 
eUminate  the  Bieldenburg,  and  thus  they  possessed 
a  notable  natural  advantage  over  him  which  they  had 
recklessly  bargained  away,  getting  practically  nothing 
in  exchange.  The  Black  Count  walked  up  and  down 
gleefully  rubbing  his  hands  together,  communing  with 
himself,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  run  and  share  his 
satisfaction  with  another.  This  was  but  the  iirst  day 
of  the  siege,  yet  he  had  enjoyed  a  victory  tn  diplo- 
macy, a  victory  in  battle  and  a  victory  in  bargaining, 
and  in  pluming  himself  thereon  he  quite  overlook^ 
the  fact,  as  mankind  is  prone  to  do,  that  in  none  of 
the  three  cases  was  the  merit  due  to  himself,  but  to 
the  actions  of  others. 

There  were  to  be  no  more  pleasant  breakfasts  on 
the  top  of  the  south  tower,  it  being  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  a  crossbow  bolt  might  find  its  way 
thither,  so  the  two  ladies  of  the  castle  could  not  be 

Brmitted  to  run  the  chance  of  such  an  eventuality, 
einrich,  however,  beginning  at  that  late  day  to  show 
some  human  interest  in  his  family,  arranged  that  they 
should  eat  t<^ether  in  the  great  hall.  Here  he  took 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  his  wife  and  Tekla  on  one 
side,  while  Rodolph  occupied  a  seat  on  the  other. 
The  archer  had  proved  himself  no  less  expert  with 
cooking  utensils  than  with  the  bow,  and  on  the  pro. 
mise  of  an  extra  penny  a  day,  willingly  prepared  their 
meals,  which  were  carried  in  by  two  men-at>.arm3,  who 
proved,  at  first,  clumsy  waiters  compared  with  the 
neat  and  deft-handed  Hilda.  These  meals,  however, 
were  anything  but  cheerful  functions,  for  the  Count 
and  his  wife  rarely  broke  silence,  and  although  some 
conversation  passed  between  Rodolph  and  Tekla,  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  continual  gloom  that  sat  on 
the  brow  of  their  taciturn  host. 

Watch  was  set  for  the  night,  as  evening  fell  once 
more  upon,  the  valley,  and  again  the  hundreds  of 
camp  fires  glowed  in  the  darkness,  while  up  from  the 
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tented  plain,  In  the  still  air,  came  the  singlne  of  famO- 
iar  songs,  deep  throated  bass  mingling  wiUi  soprano 
and  tenor,  the  harmony  mellowed  by  distance,  sound- 
ing sweet  in  the  ears  of  the  beleaguered.  The  songs 
for  the  most  part  were  those  the  Crusade  had  brought 
forth,  and  the  words,  while  often  warlike,  even  more 
frequently  told  of  Christ  and  his  influence  on  the 
world.  They  were  the  songs  which  had  stirred  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  and  had  caused  so  many  to  go 
forth  to  battle  for  the  rescue  of  the  true  sepulchre 
from  Infidel  hands.  Militant  marching  tunes  mingled 
with  other  sadder  strains  which  mourned  the  nonre- 
turn of  friends  from  the  Death  Plains  of  the  crimson 
East. 

In  the  morning  the  circling  army  was  eariy  astir, 
displaying  an  energy  not  less  remarkable  than  it  had 
exhibited  on  the  previous  day.  It  was  evident  that 
an  attack  of  some  kind  was  contemplated,  and  those 
within  the  castle  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  de- 
sign  was  disclosed.  A  line  of  men,  probably  number- 
ing a  thousand,  was  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
extending  between  the  village  of  Aiken  and  the  castle, 
from  the  north  of  the  Thaurand  valley  far  towards  the 
west.  The  warriors  stood  about,  or  sat  down,  or 
sprawled  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  as  suited  each 
soldier's  fancy,  and  apparently  waited  the  word  of 
command  which  their  officers,  standing  on  the  alert, 
would  give  when  some  signal  was  shown  or  sounded. 
The  few  sentinels  on  watch  along  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  castle  gave  warning  that  a  like  company  of  men 
was  crawling  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Thaurand 
through  the  forest,  but  little  heed  was  given  to  them, 
as  the  eastern  sides  of  the  castle  were  so  high  that  no 
man  could  easily  win  to  the  top  with  any  ladder  the  be- 
siegers might  construct,  and  If  they  attempted  such  scal- 
ing, the  guards  at  the  top  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  dislodging  the  ladders  with  their  pikes  and  lances. 
The  line  near  Aiken  rested  out  of  reach  of  catapult- 
stones,  but  in  a  measure  only.  Although  the  catapult 
which  Heinrich  at  once  set  In  operation,  could  not 
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hurl  a  stone  directly  on  their  line,  yet  the  balls  of 
granite  rolled  down  the  hill  with  irresistible  force,  and 
while  the  men  were  inclined  at  first  to  hail  these  mis- 
siles with  shouts  of  merriment,  dancing  this  way  and 
that  to  avoid  them,  several  standing  with  legs  wide- 
spread allowing  the  projectiles  to  pass  between  their 
feet,  yet  now  and  then  a  hurling  stone  would  take  an 
unexpected  leap  in  the  air  and  double  upaman,  whose 
laughter  was  heard  no  more.  After  some  moments  of 
eruptive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  castle  the  sokllers 
were  compelled  to  treat  the  e0ort3  of  the  enemy  with 
respect,  while  the  officers  moved  their  men  in  ex- 
tended  order,  so  decreasing  the  danger  from  the  Cata- 
pults, 

Presently  there  emerged  from  the  forest,  in  front  of 
the  gate,  twoscore  or  more  of  men  in  complete 
armour.  They  advanced  to  the  great  oaken  log 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  their  comrades  the 
day  before.  Crossbow  bolts  now  flew  again  from  the 
wood,  but  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  archer  on  the 
tower  kept  the  bowmen  from  showing  themselves. 
The  men  in  armour  with  some  difUculty  lifted  the 
heavy  log  to  their  shoulders,  and  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  gate,  Surrey's  arrows  glancing  ineffect- 
ually from  their  protected  bodies,  a  bugle  call  rang 
out  over  the  valley.  Instantly  the  men  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  gave  a  great  cheer  and  charged  up  the 
slope,  treading  down  the  vines,  while  others  behind 
them  carried  scaling  ladders  of  a  length  suitable  for 
the  long  low  front  of  Thuron.  Those  at  the  catapults 
now  worked  like  madmen,  and  their  efforts  told 
heavily  on  the  advancing  army,  whose  movement, 
laborious  because  of  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  the  feet 
of  the  men  entangled  in  the  tenacious,  trailing  vines, 
was  once  or  twice  checked  In  the  ascent,  but  they 
always  rallied  with  a  cheer,  under  the  encouragement 
of  their  ofiicers,  and  set  their  faces  to  the  task  before 
them  with  renewed  eneigy. 

The  archer  on  the  tower  desisted  from  his  fruitless 
efforts  against  the  men  in  annour,  and  now  turned  his 
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attention  to  the  unprotected  horde  climbing  the  hUl, 
and  although  every  arrow  did  execution,  the  stormers 
were  in  such  multitude  that  his  skill  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  advance. 

The  Black  Count  strode  from  catapult  to  catapult, 
alternately  cursing  and  encouraging  the  workers. 
Rodolph,  now  in  full  armour,  commanded  a  body  of 
men  who  stood  on  the  battlements  with  axes  on  their 
shoulders,  ready  to  spring  forward  when  ladders  were 
planted.  The  twoscore  with  their  battering  ram 
threw  down  their  bulky  burden  at  the  gat6,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  it  to  its  use,  but  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent they  could  not  hold  the  position  they  had  won. 
Besides,  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  weight  and 
awkwardness  of  armour  and  made  little  headway  with 
their  battery.  Their  heads  being  enclosed  in  iron- — 
for  if  they  had  shown  an  inch  of  ^eir  faces  the  archer 
would  certainly  not  have  turned  discouraged  from 
them — prevented  their  hearing  the  words  of  command, 
and  they  seemed  incapable  of  swinging  the  log  with 
rhjrthmic  motion.  Count  Bertrich,  on  his  horse,  his 
visor  up  in  spite  of  the  archer,  roared  orders  that  were 
not  obeyed,  because  unheard,  and  in  his  frenzy  the 
Count  seemed  about  to  ride  down  his  own  followers, 
while  loudly  cursing  their  clumsy  stupidity.  But  worse 
than  this  was  the  rain  of  stones  which  even  armour 
could  not  withstand.  The  Black  Count,  summoning 
his  most  stalwart  followers,  hurled  down  on  the  men 
beneath  them  the  huge  granite  spheres,  acting  (or 
the  time  as  their  own  catapults.  The  machine  itself 
did  better  execution  than  it  had  accomplished  the  day 
before,  as  its  workers  had  now  learned  its  peculiarities. 
The  oak  log  gave  infrequent  feeble  blows  against  the 
strong  gate,  but  one  after  another  of  its  carriers  were 
felled  by  the  stones,  then  the  log  itself  proved  too 
heavy  for  its  thinned  supporters,  and  so  came  to  the 
ground,  whereupon  those  who  remained  turned  and 
ned  for  shelter  in  the  forest,  all  of  them  sweating 
in  the  unaccustomed  iron  cases  in  which  they  found 
themselves :  some    falling    prone    on    the    ground 
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through  heat  and  exhaustion,  not  knowing  how  to 
unloose  their  headpieces  to  get  a  breath  of  fre^  air. 

Bertrich  wasted  no  further  effort  on  them,  but 
called  his  crossbow  brigade  out  of  the  wood  to 
advance  and  harass  those  on  the  walls  while  the  scal< 
ing  ladders  were  being  put  into  use.  They  came  out 
timorously  with  an  eye  on  the  tower  rather  than  on 
the  direction  of  their  bolts.  Here,  at  last,  was 
Surrey's  opportunity.  His  hatred  of  a  crossbow  man 
as  a  cumbcrer  of  the  earth  lent  strength  to  his  aim,  and 
his  anger  at  being  baffled  by  those  in  armour  made 
the  game  he  was  now  playing  doubly  enjoyable.  He 
rals^  a  Saxon  yell,  heard  far  and  wide  over  hill 
and  dale. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are  at  last  I "  he  cried.  "  Come  aloi^ 
with  your  ox-bows  and  hay  ricks." 

When  half-a-dozen  had  fallen  under  the  whizzing, 
almost  invisible,  shafts  that  so  quickly  succeeded  each 
other,  the  ranlra  of  the  crossbow  men  wavered  and 
broke,  every  man  of  them  getting  under  cover  as 
speedily  as  he  could. 

Those  on  the  western  wall  under  Rodolph's  com* 
mand  were  now  having  all  they  could  do.  The  hill 
climbers,  although  somewhat  out  of  breath  with  their 
hurried  ascent,  swarmed  in  such  numbers  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  that  for  a  time  their  repulse  seemed 
almost  hopeless.  Each  of  the  attacking  soldiers  car- 
ried, wound  round  his  waist,  a  rope  tied  at  one  end  to 
a  piece  of  timber  three  or  four  feet  long.  This  billet 
of  wood  they  flung  over  the  parapet,  dragging  in- 
stantly on  the  attached  rope.  Sometimes  the  billet 
came  down  on  them  again,  but  more  often  it  caught 
and  held  in  the  machicolations  of  the  parapet,  and 
then  the  soldier,  setting  his  feet  against  the  stone 
wall,  climbed  nimbly  up  the  rope,  usually  to  get 
knocked  on  the  head  with  a  battle-axe  when  be  ap- 
peared at  the  top,  but  while  many  went  thus  down 
again,  others  obtained  a  precarious  footing  and  fought 
6ercely  until  they  fell  backwards  over  the  parapet. 

Rodolph  saw  that  the  moment  three  or  four  of  the 
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enemy  made  good  thdr  stand  at  any  one  part  of  the 

wall,  their  comrades  would  swarm  up  at  that  point 
and  the  castle  would  be  taken,  for  the  besiegers  were 
so  numerous  they  might  speedily  overpower  the  little 
garrison.  He  gave  the  word  to  cut  the  ropes  whether 
the  ascending  man  got  foothold  or  not.  The  de- 
fenders, in  the  fury  of  the  battle,  were  paying  more 
attention  to  the  splitting  of  skulls  than  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  means  of  ascent,  often  leaving  a  rope  dan- 
gling where  another  than  its  original  owner  might 
come  up.  After  this  command  the  battle-axes  dove 
each  rope  at  its  junction  with  the  wooden  billet,  and 
so  destroyed  its  usefulness,  for  there  was  no  time  in 
the  m^lie  to  retie  the  cord  to  other  billets,  even  If 
other  billets  were  to  hand.  When  at  last  the  ladders 
came,  the  fight  waxed  more  fierce.  Here  Rodolph 
took  pattern  by  the  Black  Count,  and  gave  command 
to  the  defenders  to  hold  catapult  stones  in  readiness 
and  wait  till  two  or  three  men  were  following  each 
other  up  a  ladder,  then  hurl  granite  on  the  foremost, 
who  in  his  fall  brought  down  his  comrades  with  him. 
In  each  case  when  this  was  accomplished  the  men  on 
the  walls  were  instructed  to  rush  forward,  pull  up  the 
ladder  and  throw  it  inside  the  courtyard.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  ladders  had  been  taken  before  the  attack- 
ing force  rightly  estimated  their  loss,  or  indeed  noticed 
it  in  the  exciting  conflict  which  was  going  forward, 
and  with  each  capture  the  danger  to  the  castle  grew 
less.     Black  Heinrich  looked  grimly  on,  taking  Dttle 

Sart  in  the  defence  now  that  the  attack  on  the  gate 
ad  been-  abandoned,  but  once  when,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  of  the  defenders,  four  ladders  had  been  placed 
simultaneously  together  and  haIf>a-dozen  men  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  the  battlements,  the  Count  sprang 
forward  and  grasping  one  after  another  of  the  in- 
vaders, flung  them,  head  over  heels,  through  the  air 
in  such  quick  succession,  and  with  such  incredible 
force,  that  most  of  them  rolled  well  nigh  into  the 
village  of  Aiken  before  they  came  to  rest  on  the  hill- 
side.    The  raiders  gradually  became  discouraged,  but 
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were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  other  points  of  attack 
might  be  more  favoured  by  fate  than  theirs,  else  the 
retreat  would  have  sounded  from  the  bugle.  But 
suddenly  a  riderless  horse  came  galloping  round  a 
comer  from  the  gate,  and  the  ofBcers  recognised  the 
animal  from  its  trappings.  Like  wildfire  spread  the 
rumour,  "Count  Bertrich  is  slain,"  then  all  heart  de< 
parted  from  the  attack,  and  a  wild  exultant  cheer  rose 
from  those  in  the  castle.  The  retreat  down  the  htU 
became  a  panic-stricken  flight,  which  the  catapults, 
now  in  activity  again,  accelerated. 

"  Show  your  white  flag !  "  roared  Heinrich,  striding 
up  and  down  the  battlements,  Intoxicated  with  his 
triumph,  and  wa^ng  hands  above  his  head  like  a 
madman.  "Show  your  white  flag;  you  surely  were 
not  foolish  enough  to  attack  without  it." 

The  white  flag  presently  did  appear  coming  up 
from  Aiken,  and  the  request  was  made  that  they  be 
allowed  to  bear  away  their  dead  and  wounded.  Then 
at  last  the  active  engines  ceased  and  the  tired  men 
sat  on  beams  and  parapet,  drawing  sleeves  across  their 
sweating  brows. 

The  foot  of  the  walls  presented  an  appalling  specta- 
cle. There  was  a  windrow  of  dead  and  wounded,  as  if 
the  poor  wrecked  human  beings  had  been  some  sort 
of  wingless  moths  who  had  flung  themselves  against 
these  adamant  walls,  and  had  paid  the  last  penalty  of 
their  rashness.  Parts  of  broken  ladders  lay  mingled 
with  the  slain,  together  with  the  round  lumps  of  stone 
which  had  been  their  undoing. 

"  Is  it  true  that  Count  £ertrich  has  been  slain  P  " 
asked  Rodolph  of  Heinrich,  when  the  latter  had 
assumed  his  customaty  cahn. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it.  Here  is  the  archer  who  was 
on  the  tower ;  he  may  be  able  to  tell  us." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Surrey,  "I  fear  it  is  not  true,  for  I 
had  no  fair  shot  at  him.  It  was  not  my  intention  to ' 
have  killed  him  so  early  in  the  game,  but  he  must 
needs  insult  me,  so  I  let  fly  at  him," 

"  How  did  he  insult  you  ?  " 
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"  He  raved  at  the  cautious  crossbow  men,  tdling 
them  that  if  they  did  not  come  out  from  the  wood 
they  were  cowards.  Now  it  is  not  fair  to  call  a  man  a 
coward  who  (ears  my  bow,  and  that  expression  I  took 
as  an  insult.  He  is  a  wise  man  and  not  a  coward  who 
betakes  himself  to  the  wood  when  my  arrows  are 
abroad." 

"  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  that,"  said  the 
Black  Count. 

"  I  therefore  loosed  arrow  at  his  slanderous  mouth, 
but  he  turned  his  face  just  at  the  moment,  and  al- 
though I  unhorsed  him  and  he  lay  still  enough  till 
they  dragged  hioi  away,  I  have  my  doubts  regarding 
his  death. 

During  all  the  rest  of  that  stirring  day  soldiers  were 
busy  carrying  their  dead  and  woHoded  comrades  down 
the  steep  hill  to  the  village,  and  the  white  flag  Sew 
until  darkness  blotted  it  out 
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AN  ILLUMINATED  NIGHT  ATTACK  ON  THURON. 

On  the  following  morning  there  were  no  signs  of 
activity  in  the  camp,  as  the  sentries  on  the  castle  walls 
gazed  about  them  in  the  early  dawn. 

Heinrich  thought  that  after,  a  defeat  so  overwhelm- 
ing the  Archbishops  would  strike  tent  and  hie  them- 
selves back  to  their  respective  cities,  there  to  resume 
the  religious  duties  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  martial  bugle  blast,  but  Rodolph  laboured  under 
no  such  delusion.  He  said  the  defeat  made  a  pro* 
longed  siege  inevitable ;  that  the  feudal  lords  could 
not  afford  to  turn  their  backs  upon  a  vassal  who  had 
thus  repulsed  them,  or  their  prestige  in  the  land  would 
be  gone  forever.  And  it  was  soon  evident  that,  al- 
though there  was  no  activity  in  the  camp,  neither  was 
there  any  sign  of  departure.  It  was  learned  from 
those  who  came  to  make  further  search  for  the  missing, 
that  Count  Bertrich  lay  grievously  ill  of  his  wound, 
and  if  he  recovered  there  would  be  another  scar  on  his 
already  unattractive  face,  but  hope  was  held  that  he 
might  live,  as  he  was  being  tenderly  cared  for  in  his 
own  tent  next  to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
himself.  Rodolph  acquainted  the  archer  with  the 
condition  of  his  high-bom  foe,  and  Surrey  received 
the  news  with  subdued  dejection. 

"  I  had  no  fair  chance,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  A  man 
on  a  prancing  horse  is  ever  a  difficult  mark,  but  when 
he  is  encased  in  armour  with  only  his  face  showing, 
and  then  unexpectedly  turns  his  head  just  as  arrow 
leaves  string,  death,  however  merited,  can  hardly  be 
looked  for." 

The.  archer  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  tower 
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top,  industriously  making  arrows,  and  attended  as* 
siduously  by  his  menial,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
attachment  to  him,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
vigorous  kicks  and  blows  which  John  somewhat  lav- 
ishly bestowed,  hoping  thus,  as  he  said,  to  make  a 
man  of  him. 

"Vou  may  have  another  opportunity  of  giving 
Count  Bertrich  a  taste  of  your  ^Ul,"  said  Rodolph, 
"  for  I  doubt  if  the  siege  is  yet  near  its  conclusion. 
Indeed  that  we  still  bold  the  castle  is  due  most  of  all 
to  you." 

"  We  hold  the  castle  through  the  mercy  of  Prov- 
idence alone,"  said  the  archer,  gloomily,  uninfluenced 
by  his  master's  praise. 

"  Through  that  of  course,"  remarked  Rodolph, 
"  but  also  in  a  measure  through  our  own  hard  blows 
and  your  accurate  marksmanship." 

"  I  am  saying  nothing  against  the  valour  of  the  gar- 
rison, my  Lord.  What  I  mean  is,  that  if  Providence 
had  led  my  friend  Roger  Kent  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  as  I  supposed  was  probable,  there  would  have 
been  little  use  of  our  longer  holding  out,  for  he  could 
have  stood  in  Aiken  or  even  further  away  and  picked 
us  off  one  by  one  as  pleased  him.  No  man  would 
dare  show  face  above  parapet.  I  would  rather  under- 
take to  conquer  Thuron  with  Roger  Kent  alone  than 
with  all  the  army  of  the  Archbishops." 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  therefore  that  he  is  elsewhere. 
You  think  then  he  is  not  with  the  Archbishop  P  " 

"  He  has  probably  foi^otten  all  about  my  going  to 
Treves,"  replied  the  archer,  sorrowfully.  "  Roger  is 
an  absent-minded  man,  and  a  dreamer.  He  is  likely 
sitting  on  the  banlc  of  some  stream,  poetry  making 
and  watching  the  drying  of  the  papyrus  he  fabricates, 
for  unless  hunger  overcame  him  he  would  never  think 
of  accepting  service  with  any,  or  of  drawing  bow.  It 
was  his  hope  that  some  good  peasant  would  take 
charge  of  him,  and  feed  him,  allowing  him  to  exchange 

Ketfy  for  what  provender  and  lodging  he  had,  but 
has  never  found  such,  for  he  wants  a  hut  in  a  pic- 
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turesque  s^t,  by  a  lake  or  near  a  waterfall,  with  hills 
or  mountains  round  about,  where  he  may  make  papy- 
rus and  poetry." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  this  papyrus  he  manufac- 
tnrea,  and  what  is  its  purpose  ?  "  asked  the  Emperor. 

"He  says  the  Egyptians  produced  it  in  ancient 
times.  He  macerates  certain  reeds  and  grasses  to- 
gether between  two  stones,  in  flowing  water,  and 
when  he  has  compounded  a  substance  like  porridge, 
he  spreads  it  thinly  on  a  flat  stone  which  lies  in  the 
sun.  It  dries  very  white,  and  is  of  light  texture,  hke 
cloth,  only  more  easily  torn,  and  will  last  you  a  long 
time  if  kept  dry,  but  in  water  it  dissolves  again.  He 
has  thus  lost  much  good  poetry,  through  lying  in 
trenches  during  heavy  rains,  the  which  causes  him  to 
dislike  campaigns  where  the  tents  are  few.  On  his 
pap)mis  he  indites  with  a  sharp  stylus  his  poems,  and 
for  safe  keeping  places  the  sheets  under  his  doublet 
when  he  sleeps ;  but  he  rises,  after  a  rainy  night,  en- 
cased in  pulp,  which  he  takes  from  various  parts  of 
his  apparel  with  tender  care,  attempting  to  dry  the 
same  again  in  the  sun.  He  tells  me  that  even  when 
successful  in  drying  the  substance,  the  poetry  is  gone. 
Thus  does  he  yearn  for  a  warm  hut  of  his  own,  or  any 
one's  for  that  matter,  who  will  let  htm  use  it.  But 
there  is  small  chance  of  a  peasant  taking  him  up ;  few 
of  them  care  for  poetry,  and  he  never  can  save  the 
money  he  earns ;  he  was  always  a  fool  in  that  respect, 
differing  greatly  from  me ;  he  gives  away  his  money  to 
the  first  beggar  that  comes  with  a  pitiful  story." 

"  I  like  your  friend  Roger  from  what  you  tell  me  of 
him,  and  if  I  ever  come  near  to  him,  God  granting  he 
has  not  bow  in  hand,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  him 
the  hut  he  craves,  if  we  can  find  one  with  stream  and 
waterfall  in  conjunction." 

"  What  I  and  thus  rob  Germany  of  the  finest  archer 
that  ever  bent  yew  wood  ?  Indeed,  it  is  my  hope  that 
be  shall  find  no  such  patron,  but  that  we  may  both 
take  service  under  one  commander,  fighting  side  by 
side  in  future  battles,  or  perhaps  instructing  others  in 
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the  use  of  the  lor^  bow,  and  thus  raising  a  company 
that  will  be  of  use  in  German  warfare ! " 

As  day  by  day  passed  without  motion  in  the  camp, 
it  came  to  be  believed  in  the  castle  that  no  further  at- 
tack was  contemplated  until  Bertrich  had  so  far  re-' 
covered  as  to  lead  it.  He  alone  knew  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  fortress,  as  he  alone  had  been  inside  Thuron, 
so  it  was  probable  that  his  knowledge  was  regarded  by 
the  Archbishop  as  necessary  to  an  attacking  force. 

The  nights  were  now  moonless,  and  although  watch 
was  strictly  kept,  the  first  intimation  the  garrison  had 
of  renewed  hostilities  was  the  resounding  crash  of  the 
battering  ram  against  the  closed  gate.  The  Black 
Count  was  instantly  on  the  rampart  above  the  gate 
with  his  stone  heavers,  launching  out  huge  boulders 
into  the  darkness,  and  calling  in  his  stentorian  voice 
for  torches,  which  seemed  slow  in  coming.  These 
lighted  brands  were  flung  down  on  the  besiegers,  to  be 
trampled  out  by  them  at  once,  while  the  stone  throw- 
ers, taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  gleams  of 
light,  thundered  down  granite  on  the  heads  of  the  en- 
emy. The  gate  did  not  yield  as  speedily  as  the  as- 
saulters expected,  and  they,  not  knowing  it  was  barri- 
caded behind  by  tons  of  grain  in  sacks,  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  gain  quick  entrance,  for  they  were  unar 
moured,  and  knew  their  existence  depended  on  a  sud- 
den forcing  of  the  portal. 

Rodolph,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  gate  entirely  to 
the  Black  Count,  summoned  his  men  to  the  long  west 
battlement,  fearing  an  attack  there  with  the  ladders, 
for  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  had 
the  day  attack  been  more  intelligently  conducted, 
with  a  concentration  of  forces  at  any  one  point  along 
the  lengthy  wall,  it  would  have  come  perilously  near 
to  success.  He  ordered  a  lavish  supply  of  unlit 
torches,  which  he  placed  in  position  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  parapet,  for  their  only  hope  lay  in  having 
plenty  of  light  to  deal  successfully  with  an  onslaught. 
To  light  the  torches  prematurely  would  be  to  lay  the 
defenders   open  to  a  flight  of  bolts  from  crossbows, 
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were  a  brigade  of  bowmen  in  attendance,  as  was  ex- 
tremely probable. 

Shortly  after  the  first  sounds  of  battering  at  the  gate  , 

aroused  the  dtadcl.  the  attack  on  the  west  front  be-  ' 
gan.  The  besiegers  apparently  had  not  come  up  the 
hill  as  before,  but  swarmed  round  the  comer  of  the 
castle  from  the  level  ground  opposite  the  entrance, 
and  at  first  Rodolph  thought  the  assault  on  the  gate 
had  been  abandoned  and  the  attacking  party  had 
come  to  try  their  fortunes  against  the  comparatively 
low  wall,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  protect,  but  the 
blows  of  oak  on  oak  still  resounded,  and  now  he  saw 
he  was  face  to  face  with  a  general  attack  similar  to 
the  one  they  had  formerly  repulsed  in  daylight,  the 
enemy  doubtless  hoping  to  profit  by  the  darkness,  and 
perhaps  thinking  to  take  the  garrison  by  surprise. 

In  spite  of  his  eagerness  and  anxiety,  the  Emperor 
could  not  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to  note  the  un- 
expected transformation  which  took  place  in  the  valley 
and  on  all  the  hillsides  round  about.  As  soon  as  the 
cheers  from  Thuron  gave  evidence  that  the  attack  was 
known  and  bad  been  met,  a  line  of  fire  seemed  to  en- 
circle the  castle  far  below  and  up  the  hills.  Thousands 
of  torches  were  lit,  and  the  cheers  of  their  holders  caused 
Rodolph  to  expect  an  instant  onslaught  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Archbishops.  This,  nowcver,  was  not 
the  intention,  for  those  bearing  the  torches  marched 
and  counter-marched  in  apparently  aimless  fashion, 
weaving  a  thousand  threads  of  fire  into  a  glowing  web 
that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers,  while  cheer 
after  cheer  rent  the  air,  as  if  to  encourage  the  actual 
besiegers. 

The  amazing  illumination  had  at  first  the  effect  in- 
tended.  It  bewildered  those  who  had  to  face  it, 
while  the  assailants,  with  their  backs  to  the  scintillat- 
ing brilliancy,  were  helped  rather  than  disturbed  by 
the  universal  glow,  which  faintly  illumined  the  grey 
walls  before  them.  Rodolph  had  his  torches  lighted 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  he  knew  that  light  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  successful  defence,  and  the  long 
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tr^n  of  flantin|^  smoking  torches,  which  were  hete 
and  there  beaten  down  by  the  ends  of  ladders,  su^ 
gested  an  expedient  to  him.  He  had  ample  help,  for 
the  whole  force  of  the  castle  was  now  aroused,  so  he 
ordered  up  his  reserves  to  carry  wood  and  build  two 
bonfires,  one  at  each  end  of  the  stone  terrace.  With 
these  roarin?  to  the  sky,  the  two  great  towers  of 
Thuron  stood  out  in  crimson  relief,  seeming  to  hang 
in  the  air,  resting  on  nothing,  for  their  bases  were  hid 
in  the  darkness  below.  Before  the  fires  blazed  out, 
however,  several  of  the  enemy  had  obtained  footing 
on  the  terrace,  and  fierce  hand  to  hand  fights  were 
going  on,  the  climbers  for  the  most  part  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  for  even  when  a  man  secures  his  footing  on 
solid  stone  Instead  of  ladder-round,  he  Is  scarcely  on 
equality  with  his  foe  who  has  had  to  expend  no  ex- 
ertion, merely  waiting  there  until  a  head  appears. 

When  the  two  fires  shot  up  to  the  sky  the  desultory 
cheering  in  the  valley  gave  place  to  one  mighty  sim- 
ultaneous shout  of  triumph,  while  torches  were  en- 
thusiastically flung  in  uie  air.  They  were  quite 
palpably  under  the  delusion  that  the  castle  had  been 
carried  and  was  already  burning.  The  fierce  yell 
which  came  from  Thuron  was  an  answer  they  had  not 
expected,  and  now,  as  being  of  no  further  use,  the 
torches  below  were  extinguished  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  been  lighted.  The  great  castle  was  self-illumined 
and  must  have  presented  a  spectacle  well  worth  view- 
ing from  the  plain  below,  as  it  stood  out  against  the 
dmt  sky  like  a  gloiying  fortress  of  molten  stone. 
With  the  sudden  access  of  light,  the  attack  on  the 
gate  had  proved  no  more  practicatile  than  on  the  two 
previous  occasions.  The  archer  on  the  tower  again 
cut  down  the  unprotected  men,  and  again  the  attacks 
ing  party  fled  panic  stricken  to  the  forest  or  round  to 
the  west  front,  where  matters  were  going  little  better 
for  their  comrades. 

The  besiegers,  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  their 
former  repulse  ^ong  the  same  wall,  became  disheart 
ened  when  they  found  themselves  fighting  in  a  light 
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as  strong  as  that  of  day.  They  knew  if  they  did  not 
scale  the  walls  before  the  garrison  became  fully  alive 
to  what  was  taking  place,  they  would  have  no  further 
chance  after  they  were  discovered.  Again  they  saw 
their  ladders  pulled  up  when  those  who  climbed  them 
had  been  crushed  by  stones,  shattered  with  battle-axe, 
or  flung  backwards  by  a  lighted  torch  being  thrust  in 
their  faces,  and  now  they  saw  the  ladders  thrown  on 
the  fires  to  blaze  up  and  illumine  their  discomfiture. 

Yet  the  fight  while  it  lasted  had  been  fiercer  than 
during  the  previous  attack,  and  three  of  Count  Hein- 
rich's  men  had  been  slain. 

In  spite  of  the  victory,  which  wrought  up  the  Black 
Count  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  during  wnich  he  paraded 
the  long  terrace  between  the  two  fires,  shaking  a 
battle-axe  above  his  head,  and  roaring  defiance  to  the 
-  enemy,  Rodolph  saw  that  if  these  attacks  were  con< 
tinued  the  castle  must  inevitably  fall,  for  the  Arch- 
bishops  had  more  than  a  hundred  men  to  Heinrich's 
one,  and  the  loss  of  two  or  three  of  the  garrison  on 
each  occasion  would  soon  leave  the  castle  without  de< 
fenders.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  night  the  Em- 
peror paced  the  walls,  keeping  watch  with  the  regular 
fuard.  The  fires  burned  out,  and  as  dawn  approached 
e  still  walked  up  and  down  with  his  cloak  drawn 
round  him,  pondering  on  the  extraordinary  situation, 
and  wondering  how  it  would  end.  He  felt  that  he 
was  the  Emperor  in  name  only,  as  indeed  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  without. complaining,  so  long 
as  they  had  money  to  spend  and  good  wine  to  drinl^ 
Here  wag  war  of  the  most  sanguinary  nature  raging 
in  the  centre  of  his  dominion,  his  subjects  not  arrayed 
against  a  foreign  foe,  but  mercilessly  slaughtering  each 
other,  and  if  the  Emperor  cried  "  Stop,"  not  even  the 
most  bumble  of  the  men-at-arms  would  heed  the  com- 
mand. How  to  remedy  this  amazing  state  of  affairs 
he  had  not  the  least  idea.  If  he  proclaimed  himself 
to  Heinrich  that  noble  would,  as  like  as  not,  clap  him 
into  the  deepest  dungeon  of  Castle  Thuron,  and  look 
about  to  see  what  profit  might  be  made  of  his  notable 
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prisoner.  Should  he  approach  the  Archbishops,  a 
similar  fate  would  probably  awut  him.  He  would 
have  given  much  for  an  hour's  conversation  with 
Baron  von  Brunfels,  or  even  for  the  opportunity  of 
letting  his  friend  know  where  he  was,  but  either 
chance  was  alike  impossible,  girt  round  as  he  was  by 
hostile  troops.  The  hill  tops  were  lightening  with 
coming  dawn  when  Rodolph  sought  his  room  in  the 
south  tower,  and  lay  down  wrapped  in  his  cloak  to  a 
troubled  rest,  his  great  problem  still  unsolved  by  his 
night's  vigiL 
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What  the  Emperor  feared  the  Archbishops  would 
do,  and  what  would  have  been  the  proper  thine  to  do 
from  a  military  standpoint,  was  what  toe  warlJKe  pre 
lates  did  not  do.  Both  were  appalled  at  the  loss  of 
life  which  had  accompanied  their  efforts  to  capture 
Thuron.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  whose 
ambition  it  was  to  link  his  name  with  the  building  of 
the  greatest  cathedral  the  world  had  yet  seen,  relived 
the  outlook  which  promised  instead  to  give  him  the 
reputation  of  a  Hannibal  or  an  Alexander,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  compensating  fame  of  a  great  con- 
queror, for  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  saw  that  even 
if  the  castle  were  captured,  the  feat  would  add  few 
laurels  to  the  brow  of  a  commander  at  the  head  of  a 
comparatively  overwhelming  force.  He  felt  he  had 
been  tricked  by  his  smooth-spoken  colleague,  who  had 
persuaded'  him  that  the  mere  appearance  of  this  im- 
posing body  of  men  before  the  walls  of  Thuron  would 
in  a  manner  cause  them  to  imitate  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
In  this  suspicion,  however,  he  wronged  his  brother  of 
Treves,  who  had  not  intentionally  misled  him,  but  had 
actually  hoped  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  employing  a 
force  so  palpably  irresistible  that  Heinrich  would  at 
once  come  to  terms.  Arnold  von  Tsenberg  had  no 
particular  objection  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  had 
before  now  held  down  his  enemies  with  a  strong  hand, 
but  results  in  this  instance  had  been  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  cost.  He  had  been  led,  more  uian  he 
himself  cared  to  admit,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
fiety  follower,  Count  Bertrich,  who  now  lay  raving 
with  the  fever  resulting  from  his  wound.    As  Amola 
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advanced  in  years  he  was  more  prone  to  depend  on 
diplomacy  for  his  victories  than  on  actual  force,  but 
he  liked  to  have  the  force  in  the  background  even  if 
he  did  not  care  to  use  it. 

There  was  a  stormy  scene  between  the  two  d^ni- 
taries  on  the  morning  after  the  failure  of  the  night 
attack.  The  dormant  suspicions  of  von  Hochstaden 
were  again  roused.  The  assurvice  that  the  siege 
would  be  a  bloodless  one  had  been  so  quickly  belied, 
that  he  now  saw  in  Bcrtrich's  first  impetuous  attack 
a  detennination  to  drag  the  forces  of  Colc^ne  into  a 
struggle  which  Treves  shrank  from  meeting  alone, 
and  now  the  apparently  frank  answers  of  the  culprit^ 
which  at  the  time  had  satisfied  him,  seemed  but  the 
deeper  villainy,  as  having  been  probably  rehearsed 
beforehand.  Thus-  die  ArchlHshop  of  Cologne  saw 
himself  the  easy  dupe  of  his  crafty  co-elector,  from 
whose  latent  methods  he  had  more  than  once  suf- 
fered, and  whose  cunning  he  had  always  feared. 

"You  have  deceived  me,"  he  cried  angrily,  when 
they  were  in  the  conference  tent  alone  together,  s»v 
ing  only  the  presence  of  their  two  secretaries. 

"  I  do  not  like  your  word  '  deceived,'  "  replied  von 
Isenbeig,  who  remained  as  calm  as  the  other  was 
agitated,  "  unless  you  apply  it  to  me  as  well.  I  have 
deceived  you,  perhaps,  but  I  was  myself  deceived.  If 
you  accuse  me  of  miscalculation,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  charge." 

"  You  knew  the  character  of  this  man  Heinrich ;  I 
did  not.  You  said  we  bad  but  to  sit  down  before  the 
castle,  and  it  was  ours.    That  was  not  true." 

"  I  have  already  admitted  that  I  was  mistaken,"  said 
Arnold,  quietly. 

"You  can  do  nothing  but  admit  it,"  cried  von 
Hochstaden,  hotly ;  "  the  facts  disclaim  all  denial. 
What  I  hold  is  that  you  knew  this  before  we  came, 
and  have  drawn  me  into  a  quarrel  which  is  none  of 
mine;  that  you  have  forced  on  the  fighting  so  that 
we  are  now  apparently  committed  to  a  course  of  which 
1  entirely  disapprove." 
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"  I  assure  you  I  did  not  expect  to  b«  compelled  to 
fight." 

"  That  I  do  not  believe." 

"  My  Lord,  you  are  too  angiy  now  to  discuss  this 
question  as  it  should  be  discussed.  You  are  over- 
wrought, and  naturally,  at  the  loss  of  so  many  of  your 
men.' 

"  I  would  not  give  the  life  of  one  Rhine  man  for  all 
the  castles  on  the  Moselle  1"  exclainxd  von  Hoch. 
staden,  Impetuously. 

"  I  was  about  to  add  that  I,  too,  am  deeply  grieved 
that  your  men  have  fallen,  and  also  that  so  many  of 
my  own  have  been  killed.  I  think  it  right  then  that 
we  postpone  further  discussion  until  we  can  approach 
this  grave  situation  with  minds  free  from  the  emo- 
tions which  now  make  reasoning  difficult  Are  you 
willin?  that  we  leave  decision  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Vvith  all  my  heart.  Our  talk  cannot  bring  back 
to  life  the  meanest  of  our  following.  To-morrow  you 
will  be  unembarrassed  by  any  suggestions  from  me." 

"  Why,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Because  the  moment  I  leave  this  tent  I  shall  give 
orders  to  my  captains  to  gather  my  men,  when  we 
shall  t<^ther  journey  to  Cologne." 

"  Do  you  hold  such  determination  to  be  fair  to 
me?" 

"  Have  you  been  fair  to  me  ?  You  have  decnved 
me  from  the  first." 

"  Twice  you  have  said  that,  my  Lord,  and  for  the 
second  time  I  give  you  my  earnest  assurance  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  I  counsel  you  as  a  friend  not  to 
make  the  charge  the  third  time." 

"  Do  you  threaten  me  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  threatened  me  with  your  desertion  ? 
If  you  say  you  do  not  intend  to  withdraw,  then  we  wtU 
lay  plans  together  at  a  future  time." 

"I  am  determined  to  return  to  Cologne." 

"  To  bc^n  your  cathedral  ?  " 

"  'TIS  of  more  avail  than  dashing  out  the  brains  of 
my  soldiers  against  a  Moselle  rock. 
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"  Let  me  give  you  good  advice  In  the  rearing  of  it. 
Build  your  cathedral  like  a  fortress.  You  will  need 
a  stroaghold  presently  in  Cologne,  whether  you  need 
a  church  or  not." 

"From  threatening  my  person  you  threaten  my 
city." 

"  Frankly,  I  do,"  replied  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
without  raising  Us  voice.  "  You  have  hitherto  been 
in  some  measure  the  ally  of  Mayence.  I  cannot  re> 
member  the  time  when  I  feared  you  combined,  but  it 
suited  me  to  separate  you.  I  have  done  so.  I  leani 
that  our  brother  of  Mayence  is  both  enraged  and 
trembling.  If  you  leave  Thuron  I  shall  instantly  pro- 
pose alliance  with  him,  who  now  thoroughly  distrusts 
you,  and  he  will  gladly  join  me,  for  I  have  never  pre- 
tended  to  be  his  friend,  and  he  has  ever  feared  me  as 
an  enemy.     Why  did  I  propose  alliance  with  you?" 

"  For  your  own  purposes,  as  I  now  know  too  well." 

"Surely.  But  what  suggested  the  thought  that 
such  an  alliance  might  be  accepted  by  you  ?  You 
cannot  guess?  Well,  I  will  inform  you.  Because 
your  ally  of  Mayence  sent  secret  emissaries  to  me  pro- 
posing an  alliance  with  him.  I  saw  there  were  differ- 
ences  between  you,  and  instantly  resolved  to  make  an 
ally  of  the  stronger.  Therefore  my  envoys  went  to 
you,  while  his  were  dealing  with  me  in  Treves.  When 
my  men  returned  with  your  consent  I  told  the  envoys 
from  Mayence,  with  much  regret,  you  had  made  the 
first  proposal  to  me,  and  that  although  I  had  sent  to 
vou  begging  to  be  released  from  our  compact,  you 
had  refused. ' 

"  Which  was  a  lie." 

"  Say  rather  a  whole  series  of  them,  my  Lord,  or 
call  it  diplomacy  if  you  wish  to  speak  politely ;  but 
meanwhile  do  not  neglect  my  advice  to  build  your 
cathedral  in  the  form  of  a  fortress,  and  make  it  a 
strong  one." 

"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  trust  you  after  such  a 
cynical  confession  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  trust  me.    I  have  dealt 
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with  strict  honesty  towards  you  from  the  moment  we 
joined  tc^tber,  yet  you  have  displayed  distrust  since 
the  first  day.  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  that. 
But  as  I  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  confidence  I 
shall  turn  to  the  advantage  of  perfect  frankness.  I 
shall  keep  to  the  letter  the  bargain  I  have  made  with 
you.  You  shall  keep  to  the  letter  the  bargain  you 
have  made  with  me." 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  attempt  to  stop  my  with- 
drawal ?  " 

"  No.  You  may  withdraw  to-morrow  if  you  wish 
to  do  so,  and  my  men  will  form  line  and  salute  you  as 
you  pass.  Then  I  shall  divide  my  forces  into  groups 
and  attack  Thuron  night  and  day  until  there  is  not  a 
man  left  to  defend  it.  That  will  not  take  many  days, 
and  it  will  give  time  for  my  brother  of  Mayence  to 
meet  my  victorious  army  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  when  we  will  journey  amicably  to- 
gether to  make  some  inquiries  regarding  the  progress 
of  your  cathedral  at  Cologne." 

Konrad  von  Hochstaden  walked  the  length  of  the 
tent  several  times  with  knit  brows,  tummg  in  his 
mind  the  problem  that  confronted  him.  Arnold  sat 
on  the  bench  beside  the  long  table  which  divided 
them,  his  face  impassive  and  inscrutable.  Never 
during  their  colloquy  had  he  raised  his  voice  to  a 
higher  key  than  was  necessary  to  make  it  distinctly 
heard.  The  two  monks  sat  apart,  downcast  and 
silent,  helpless  spectators  of  a  quarrel  which  might 
have  the  most  momentous  consequences. 

At  last  von  Hochstaden  stopped  in  his  walk,  and 
stood  regarding  his  ally  with  bewildered  indecision 
stamped  on  his  countenance.  He  had  spoken  here- 
tofore in  tones  alternately  tremulous  with  deep  emo- 
tion and  quavering  with  the  anger  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  suppress. 

"  I  cannot  stand  here,"  he  said,  "  and  see  my  men 
uselessly  slaughtered." 

"  With  your  humanity  I  am  In  complete  sympathy. 
It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  have  soldiers  killed,  alttiou^ 
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sometimes  the  killing  is  necessary.  Were  I  alone  I 
would,  as  I  have  said,  throw  force  after  force  against 
Castle  Thuron  until  it  succumbed,  but  I  am  acting 
with  you  and  eager  to  come  to  an  understanding  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you  ;  but  you  have  made  no 
proposal,  only  a  threat  of  withdrawal.  Now  if  it  is 
your  wish  to  take  the  castle  without  risking  the  life 
of  another  of  your  followers,  I  stand  ready  to  ms^e 
such  arrangement" 

"  Can  such  arrangement  be  made?  " 

"  Without  doubt.  We  have  come  so  suddenly  on 
Count  Heinrich  that  be  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
provisioning  his  stronghold.  The  peasants  tell  my 
men  that  he  has  taken  in  nothing  that  will  enable 
him  to  withstand  a  prolonged  st^e.  We  can  there- 
fore environ  him  so  closely  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  hunger  will  compel  him  to  sue  for  terms. 
This  may  consume  days,  but  not  the  lives  of  men.  I 
stand  ready  to  agree  to  such  a  proposal  willingly ;  in 
truth  I  will  agree  to  anything  you  suggest,  short  of 
your  own  desertion,  or  of  requiring  me  to  retire  de- 
feated  before  the  Black  Man  of  Thuron." 

"  How  long,  think  you,  will  the  siege  last?  " 

"There  is  the  castle;  there  are  our  men.  You 
can  answer  your  question  as  well  as  I.  How  many 
men  has  Heinrich  within  his  fortress?  I  do  not  know. 
What  I  do  know  is,  that  if  no  more  grain  enters  the 
castle,  the  supply  therein  will,  in  time,  be  con- 
sumed, and  then  grim  famine  allies  itself  with  the  two 
Archbishops — a  foe  that  cannot  be  fought  with  bow  or 
battle-axe.  If  we  resolve  to  starve  him  out,  then  I 
shall  proclaim  to  my  men  that  I  will  hang  any  who 
shortens  the  life  of  one  of  his.  There  will  thus  be  no 
more  bloodshed,  for  he  dare  riot  sally  forth  to  attack 
us,  and  we  will  keep  bow-shot  distance  from  him. 
The  conditions  of  the  game  are  all  before  us ;  you 
can  form  a  conclusion  as  well  as  I,  and  if  you  prove  in 
the  wrong,  I  shall  not  accuse  you  of  cozening  me." 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  stood  with  clouded 
brow,  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  ruuinatlng  on 
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what  had  beon  said  by  the  other,  who  watched  him 
keenly  from  under  his  sha^y  eyebrows.  At  last  von 
Hochstaden  spoke,  with  the  sigh  of  a  man  out^ener- 
alled. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
sitting  before  Thuron. ' 

"  Nor  do  I.  The  plan  of  starving  them  out  is  yours, 
not  mine.  At  least  it  is  my  proposal  as  an  alternative 
that  may  please  you.  With  your  co-operation,  I 
would  fling  force  after  force  against  Thuron,  and  so 
reduce  it." 

"  No,  no  I "  cried  the  Lord  of  Cologne,  "  no  more 
bloodshed.     We  have  had  enough  of  that." 

"  Very  well ;  therefore  I  modify  my  desires  to  meet 
yours.  You  may  withdraw  as  many  of  your  men  as 
are  not  necessary,  retire  yourself  to  Cologne,  and  set 
them,  with  suitable  prayers,  to  the  building  of  your 
cathedral.  I  will  send  an  equal  number  of  mine  to 
Treves,  and  with  what  remains  of  our  united  forces  we 
will  surround  that  thieving  scoundrel  with  an  impreg- 
nable band  of  iron.  All  that  I  insist  on  is  that  the 
flags  of  Cologne  and  Treves  continue  to  fly  together 
on  this  tent,  and  that  we  encircle  the  castle  with  our  al- 
lied troops." 

"  Have  it  as  you  wish,"  cried  Konrad,  sorrowfully. 
"  I  defer  to  your  opinioiL" 

*'  Not  so,  my  Lord,"  said  von  Isenberg.  "  It  is  I 
who  give  way  to  you.     But  from  this  moment  the 

Elan  is  mine  as  well  as  yours,  and  I  shall  loyally  ad- 
ere  to  our  agreement,  come  good  or  ill  out  of  it." 
Thus  began  the  celebrated  investure  of  Thuron 
Castle,  which  lasted  two  years,  until  famine  did  indeed 
spread  its  black  wings  over  the  fortress,  while  during 
that  tiire,  historians  tell  us,  the  besiegers  merrily 
drank  one  thousand  gallons  of  good  Moselle  wine  each 
day. 
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THE  SECOND  ARCHER  ANNOUNCES  HIMSELF, 

The  first  problem  which  the  Archbishops  set  them- 
selves to  solve  was  the  estimating  of  the  exact  number 
of  men  required  to  surround  the  castle  effectually,  and 
keep  watch  night  and  day,  with  proper  reliefs.  The 
cordon  was  drawn  closer  round  the  castle.  The  axe- 
men hewed  an  avenue  through  the  forest  in  straight 
lines,  so  that  no  point  should  be  out  of  sight  of  two  or 
more  men  who  constantly  paraded  these  woodlawn 
lanes.  The  village  itself  was  completely  cut  off  from 
Thuron,  and  the  living  line  extended  between  the  castle 
and  the  brook  Thaurand,  so  as  to  make  the  getting  of 
water  impossible,  the  besiegers  not  knowing  the  castle 
itself  possessed  an  inexhaustible  well,  and  that  all  within 
were  thus  free  from  the  dreadful  danger  of  thirst.  A 
gfQup  of  tents  was  placed  at  the  river  end  of  the  stoned- 
in  passage  that  descended  from  the  castle  to  the  Moselle. 
The  besieging  line  of  men  ran  up  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Thaurand,  and  so  across  the  steep  hill  through  the 
forest,  and  down  again  into  the  valley  of  the  river, 
where  the  links  of  the  living  chain  joined  the  line  that 
extended  south  from  the  village.  The  guards  were 
a  few  yards  apart,  and  the  orders  concerning  their  watch 
were  as  strict  as  skilled  officers  could  make  them,  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  had  commanded  that  a  net 
with  meshes  so  minute  that  not  the  smallest  fish  could 
penetrate,  should  be  drawn  round  the  doomed  castle, 
and  each  officer  knew  that  neglect  would  be  punished 
with  ruthless  severity.  The  tents  instead  of  being 
grouped  together  were  placed  along  the  outside  of  this 
line,  so  that  no  guardsman  need  have  far  to  travel  to 
his  rest,  nor  any  excuse  to  loiter  in  coming  to  his- 
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watch.  A  circle  of  fires  surrounded  the  castle  at  night, 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  giving  light  for  seeing 
and  heat  for  cooking. 

Those  in  the  casUe  witnessed  the  tightening  of  the 
line  around  them,  and  at  first  thought  a  new  attack 
was  meditated,  but  as  time  went  on  and  no  attack  was 
delivered,  the  true  state  of  affairs  began  to  dawn  upon 
them.  The  Emperor  was  amazed  to  find  so  little  milj. 
tary  skill  or  pluck  in  the  opposition  camp,  but  he 
welcomed  the  change  from  activity  to  quiescence. 
He  supposed  the  Archbishops  must  know  how  well 
provisioned  the  castle  was,  for  it  had  been  filled  in  the 
eye  of  all  the  country,  and  he  had  heard  Heinrich's 
order  to  the  peasantry  to  save  themselves  by  giving 
any  information  they  chose  to  the  invaders ;  he  was 
also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Black  Count  had 
ruled  his  district  with  a  hand  by  no  means  of  the  gent- 
lest, so  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  besiegers  had 
got  little  news  from  the  people. 

The  archer,  perhaps,  would  have  rested  more  con- 
tented had  he  been  permitted  to  tiy  his  skill  at  long 
distance  bowmanship  on  the  environing  soldiery,  but 
the  Emperor  thought  it  best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie, 
and  bestowed  positive  instructions  upon  John  Surrey 
to  wing  no  shaft  unless  he  saw  a  determined  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  archer  was  most 
anxious  to  show  how  much  superior  his  light  instru> 
ment  was  to  the  cumbrous  catapult,  which  admittedly 
could  not  carry  so  far  as  the  ring  around  the  castle, 
and  he  pleaded  with  Rodolph  to  be  allowed  to  dis- 
patch, say,  half  a  dozen  shafts  a  day,  by  way  of  pre- 
venting the  coming  of  weariness  upon  the  opposing 
camp.  Nothing,  he  held,  was  so  demoralising  to  an 
army  as  a  feeling  of  absolute  security ;  and  if  there 
was  to  be  no  sallying  out  against  the  Archbishops, 
those  within  the  castle  owed  it  to  the  foe,  if  only 
from  the  dictates  of  common  humanity,  to  allow  a 
few  arrows  to  descend  from  tower  to  tent  each  day. 
Rodolph,  however,  was  proof  against  all  arguments 
the  archer  could  bring  to  bear  upon  him,  and  John 
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frequently  wghed,  and  even  munnured  to  himsdf  a 
wish  that  he  had  taken  service  with  the  irascible 
Heinrich  rather  than  with  so  peaceably  minded  a  man 
as  R.od<dph. 

He  consoled  himself  by  sitting  in  the  sun  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  tower,  with  his  back  against  the 
parapet,  busily  employed  in  the  making  of  arrows, 
the  huge  pile  beside  him  bearing  witness  to  his  tire- 
less industry,  while  ipany  more  were  stored  in  his 
room  below,  and  to  the  safe  custody  of  this  apartment 
he  took  down  his  day's  manufacture  each  evening, 
where  they  might  become  seasoned,  free  from  the 
dampness  of  the  outside  night  air.  In  his  occupation 
he  was  obsequiously  waited  upon  by  his  German  de- 
pendent, who  in  despite  of  the  archer's  rough  treatment 
of  him,  looked  up  to  his  master  with  slavish  admira- 
tion. Usually  Conrad,  now  rapidly  recovering  from 
his  wounds,  lay  at  full  length  on  the  wann  roof,  say- 
inglittle  but  thinking  mutM  of  the  absent  Hilda. 

The  archer  disdained  all  armour  with  the  exception 
of  a  steel  cap,  which  he  wore  to  ward  oS  battle-axe 
strokes,  should  he  come  into  close  quarters  with  the 
wielders  of  that  formidable  weapon,  and  this  helmet 
he  kept  brightly  polished  till  it  shone  like  silver.  It 
was  somewhat  hot  to  wear  in  mid-summer,  but  the 
head  was  defended  from  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays 
by  a  lining  of  cloth  which  also  made  the  cap  more 
comfortable,  because  more  soft,  in  the  wearing.  The 
archer  sat  thus  with  his  pile  of  arrows  by  his  side  and 
the  material  for  their  making  in  front  of  him,  while 
his  slave  crouched  near,  ready  to  anticipate  his  wants 
by  promptly  handing  to  him  knife  or  scraping  Sint,  or 
length  of  wood,  or  feather,  as  the  case  might  require. 
Surrey's  steel  cap  projected  above  the  parapet  and 
glistened  like  a  mirror  in  the  sun.  He  was  droning  to 
himself  a  Saxon  song,  and  was  as  well  contented  with 
the  world  as  a  warrior  may  be  who  is  not  allowed,  at 
the  moment,  to  scatter  wounds  and  death  among  his 
fellow  creatures. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  blow  on  his  steel 
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helmet,  which  for  an  instant  caused  him  to  think  some 
one  bad  struck  him  sharply,  foi^etting  that  his  posi- 
tion made  such  an  act  impossible,  but  this  thought 
had  barely  time  to  flash  through  his  mind  when  he 
saw  an  arrow  quivering  against  the  flag  pole  in  front 
of  faim.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  dropped 
jaw  like  a  man  dazed,  then  as  Conrad  and  the  other 
made  motion  to  rise  he  cried  gruffly : 

"  Lie  down  I "  as  though  he  spoke  to  a  pair  of  dogs. 
The  two,  however,  promptly  obeyed. 

**  There  seems  to  be  an  expert  archer  in  the  camp 
as  well  as  in  the  castle,"  said  Conrad.  John  Surrey 
sat  without  moving  and  without  replying,  gazing  on 
the  arrow  which  had  come  to  rest  in  the  flag  pole.  At 
last  he  said  to  his  dependent: 

"  Gottlieb,  rise  cautiously  and  peer  over  the  battle- 
ments, taking  care  to  show  as  little  of  your  head  as 
possible,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  any  one  in  the  camp 
who  looks  as  if  he  had  sped  a  shaft. ' 

"  I  see  a  tall  man,"  began  Gottlieb. 

"  Yes !  "  cried  the  archer. 

"  Who  stands  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes,  look- 
ing up  at  this  tower." 

"Yes,  yes." 

"In  the  fist  by  his  side  I  think  he  holds  a  bow 
like  yours ;  but  the  distance  is  too  great  for  me  to 
make  sure  what  it  is." 

*'  He  has  no  cross>bow  at  least." 

"  No,  it  is  not  a  cross-bow." 

"  I  thought  so.  No  cross-bow  could  have  sent  shaft 
like  that.  I  doubt  also  if  archer  living,  save  Rt^er 
Kent,  could  have " 

"  He  seems  to  be  placing  another  arrow  on  the 
striiMf." 

"  Then  down,  down  with  you.  If  he  has  caught 
sight  of  your  head  you  are  doomed." 

An  instant  later  another  arrow  struck  the  helmet, 
^anced  over  the  tower,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest 
beyond. 

"  Now  come  and  sit   beside  me,  Gottlieb,"  said 
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Surrey,  as  he  lifted  the  helmet  gently  and  moved 
away  bis  head  from  beneath  it,  not  shifting  the  cap 
except  slightly  upwards  from  its  position.  "  Get 
under  this,  and  sit  steadily  so  ttiat  the  target  may  not 
be  displaced." 

Having  thus  crowned  his  dependent,  Surrey  crawled 
to  his  bow  and  selected  a  well-Snished  arrow. 

"You  are  surely  not  going  to  use  your  weapon," 
said  Conrad.    "  The  Lord  Rodolph  has  forbidden  it." 

"  He  has  forbidden  it  unless  I  am  attacked,  and 
there  is  the  arrow  in  the  pole  to  prove  attack.  Be- 
sides, I  shoot  not  to  kill." 

With  much  care  Surrey,  exposing  himself  as  little 
as  might  be,  drew  bow  and  let  fly.  The  tall  archer 
was  seen  to  spring  aside,  then  pause  regardless  of  his 
danger,  stoop  and  pick  up  something  which  lay  at  his 
feet,  examining  the  object  minutely.  Surrey  also,  un- 
thinkin?  of  danger,  stood  up  and  watched  the  other, 
who,  vmen  his  examination  had  been  concluded  to 
bis  satisfaction,  dropped  the  arrow,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly what  he  had  picked  up,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  the  archer  to  be  sure  of  that, 
and,  doffing  his  cap,  waved  it  wildly  in  the  air. 
Surrey  himself  gave  utterance  to  a  shout  that  might 
have  aroused  even  the  Archbishops  on  the  height,  and 
danced  round  like  one  gone  mad,  throwing  his  aims 
about  as  if  he  were  an  animated  windmill. 

"  It  is  Roger!     It  is  Roger  I  "  he  cried.  ' 

The  Emperor,  hearing  the  tumult,  came  hurriedly 
up  the  stairs,  expecting  that  an  assault  was  in  prepara- 
tion, and,  although  relieved  to  find  that  no  onslaught 
was  intended,  seemed  to  think  the  archer's  ecstacy 
more  vociferous  than  the  occasion  demanded.  John 
pointed  excitedly  at  his  far-off  friend,  and  said  he 
wished  permission  to  visit  him  at  once,  to  learn  what 
had  befallen  him  since  last  they  met. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  Rodolph.  "  You 
would  be  taken  prisoner,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  lose 
so  good  an  archer  merely  because  the  opposition 
camp  has,  according  to  your  account,  a  better  one;" 
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This  obvious  comment  on  his  proposal  dampened 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  archer,  who  stood  in  deep 
thought  regarding  wistfully  the  distant  form  of  his 
friend.    At  last  he  said : 

"  Would  it  not  be  possible  then  for  Roger  to  visit 
me  here  in  the  castle?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  that  may  be  accomplished.  He 
cannot  come  here  as  our  friend,  and  he  must  not 
come  as  a  spy.  If  he  refused  to  give  information  to 
his  ofHcers  when  they  discovered  be  had  been  within 
the  castle,  they  would  imprison  htm.  If  he  asked 
their  consent  before  coming,  permission  would  be 
given  only  because  they  expected  to  learn  something 
from  him  on  his  return.  We  could  not  receive  him 
even  as  a  deserter,  for  if  starvation  be  their  game,  we 
have  enough  mouths  to  feed  as  it  is.  And  I  do  not 
suppose  he  would  desert,  if  he  has  taken  service  with 
the  Archbishop." 

"  Alas,  no,"  said  Surrey,  sadly :  "  he  would  no  more 
think  of  deserting  than  would  X  myself,  having  once 
taken  fee  for  the  campaign.  It  Is  a  blessing  that  he  is 
amodest  man  and  not  given  to  vaunting  hts  own  skill, 
in  the  which  he  differs  somewhat  from  myself  perhaps, 
and  thus  his  commander  is  little  likely  to  learn  his 
usefulness  providing  Roger  Is  left  to  the  making  of 
papyrus  and  poetry,  for  he  alone  might  subdue  this 
strong  castle.  If  he  were  set  to  it  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  keeping  watch  or  guard,  for  he  could 
ea^ly  kill  any  man  who  showed  head  above  parapet. 
Not  finding  me  in  the  ranks  of  the  Archbishop's  men, 
he  must  have  surmised  I  was  here,  for  fate  has  always 
enlisted  us  on  opposite  sides,  and  be  perhaps  recog- 
nised the  gleam  of  my  helmet  in  the  sun,  and  only 
sent  his  arrow  the  more  surely  to  discover  my  pre- 
sence^  for  there  are  guards  on  the  battlements  below 
whom  he  might  readily  have  slaughtered  had  there 
been  deadly  motive  in  his  aiming." 

"He  is  about  to  shoot  again,"  cried  Conrad,  in 
alarm. 

All  looked  towards  the  archer,  and  it  was  evident 
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he  was  preparing  another  shaft.  Surrey  waved  at  him 
and  shouted  a  warning,  but  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  his  voice  to  carry  effectually.  Roger  Kent  on 
this  occasion  held  the  bow  above  his  head  and  let  fly 
at  the  arch  of  heaven.  No  one  on  the  tower  could 
mark  the  flight  of  the  arrow,  but  they  saw  the  sender 
of  it  stand  and  gaze  upward  after  it. 

"  It  is  a  message  of  some  sort,"  said  Surrey. 
"  Conrad  and  Gottlieb,  get  you  down  to  the  room  be- 
low, as  you  are  unarmoured.  It  will  not  hurt  my 
Lord,  who  b  in  a  suit  of  mail,  and  I  wear  my  steel 
cap." 

The  two  obeyed  the  command  with  notable 
alacrity. 

"  But  it  may  strike  you  on  the  shoulder,"  protested 
Rodolph. 

"  I  shall  watch  for  it,"  replied  Surrey,  "  and  will  be 
elsewhere  when  it  falls.  Do  not  look  upward,  I  beg 
of  you,  my  Lord,  for  thus  was  our  Saxon  Kine, 
Harold,  dain  by  a  like  shaft  from  one  of  Rogers 
ancestors.  Stand  where  you  are,  looking  downward, 
or,  better,  retire  below." 

Rodolph  laughed. 

"  I  am  surely  as  nimble  as  you  are,"  he  sdld,  "and 
may  thus  escape  like  you  the  falling  shaft." 

As  the  Emperor  spoke  the  arrow  came  in  sight  and 
swiftly  descended,  speeding  down  alongside  the  flag 
pole  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  it  on  its  way.  The 
arrow  shattered  itself  by  impact  on  the  stone,  and  thus 
loosened  a  scroll  that  had  been  wrapped  tightly  round 
it,  fastened  at  each  end.  Surrey  pounced  upon  this 
and  found  the  message  to  be  in  several  sections,  one 
being  a  letter,  while  on  the  others  were  verse,  regard- 
ing which  the  writer,  in  his  communication,  b^^ed 
perusal  and  criticism.  The  missive  thus  launched  into 
the  air  had  evidently  been  prepared  for  some  time  in 
readiness  to  be  sent  when  opportunity  offered. 
Surrey  gave  utterance  to  several  impatient  exclama- 
tions as  he,  with  considerable  difficulty,  conned  the 
meaning  of  the  script,  and  at  last  he  said : 
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"  R<^er  tells  me  nothing  about  how  he  came  to  be 
ia  the  Archbishop's  army,  nor  does  he  give  tidings  of 
anything  that  should  be  of  interest  to  a  reasonable 
being.  It  is  all  upon  his  poetry  and  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  perusal  of  the  same,  which  I  think  had 
been  better  put  in  the  poetry  itself,  for  if  it  convey  so 
little  to  the  reader  that  it  needs  must  be  explained 
'twere  as  well  not  written." 

"That  shows  you  to  be  no  true  poet,  nor  critic 
either,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  But  now  that  old  friends 
are  in  correspondence  with  each  other,  I  shall  leave 
them  to  the  furtherance  of  it,  merely  reminding  you 
(hat  if  a  message  is  sent  similar  to  the  one  received, 
you  will  observe  like  caution  in  not  mentioning  any- 
thing that  relates  to  the  castle  or  its  occupants.' 

Wien  the  Emperor  left  him  the  archer  laboured 
hard  to  transcribe  his  thoughts  on  the  back  of  a  sheet 
containing  one  of  the  poems.  He  told  Roger  he  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  castle,  but  that  he  had 
orders  to  go  on  guard  upon  the  western  battlements 
at  midnight  to  t^e  up  his  watch  until  daybreak,  and 
if  Roger  could  quit  the  camp  at  that  hour  and  climb 
the  hill,  keeping  the  north  tower  against  the  sky  as 
his  guide,  the  writer  would  endeavour  to  meet  him 
half-way,  when  they  could  talk  over  their  mutual 
adventures  since  parting.  In  case  there  was  a  com- 
panion at  his  watch  that  night,  and  it  was  thus  im- 
possible for  him  to  desert  the  castle,  the  up-comer  was 
to  approach  the  wall  under  the  northern  tower,  giving 
the  customary  cry  of  the  water-fowl,  when  the  friend 
on  the  wall  and  the  one  at  the  foot  of  it  might  have 
some  whispered  communication  between  them.  He 
added,  however,  that  there  was  little  danger  of  a 
second  man  being  on  the  battlements  unless  a  new 
alarm  of  some  kind  intervened.  The  leaf  containing 
these  instructions  he  deftly  fastened  to  the  shaft  of 
an  arrow  and  so  sped  it  to  the  feet  of  his  friend,  who 
was  himself  on  guard. 

When  Roger  had  read  what  was  sent  he  waved  his 
band  in  apparent  token  that  the  arrangement  suited 
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him,  and  Surrey,  so  understanding  the  signal,  went  to 
the  room  below  and  threw  himself  on  tiis  pallet  of 
straw  to  get  the  rest  he  needed  before  his  watch  be- 
gan. Like  alt  great  warriors  he  was  instantly  asleep, 
and  knew  no  more  until  he  felt  Gottlieb's  hand  on  his 
shoulder  announcing  to  him  the  beginning  of  his  vigil. 
Once  on  the  ramparts,  he  relieved  the  man  who  had 
been  there  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  and 
was  pleased  to  note  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  put 
an  extra  guard  on  the  promenade.  The  camp  nres 
had  gone  out,  and  the  valley  lay  in  blackness.  Surrey 
paced  up  and  down  the  battlements  for  a  while  to  let 
the  sleepy  man  he  had  relieved  get  to  his  bed,  then  he 
looked  about  him  for  means  of  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  wall  outside.  There  was  as  yet  no  cry  of  the 
night  bird,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  his  friend  had 
probably  gone  so  soundly  asleep  that  daylight  alone 
would  awaken  him.  Surrey  examined  the  wall  with 
some  care.  He  might  jump  over  without  running 
great  risk  of  injuring  himself,  but  he  could  not  jump 
back  again.  At  the  remote  end  of  the  battlements, 
under  the  north  tower,  his  foot  struck  an  obstacle,  and, 
stooping  to  examine  the  obstruction,  he  found  it  one 
of  the  wooden  missiles  with  a  rope  attached  to  it 
which  the  besiegers  had  flung  over  the  machicolated 
parapet  to  enable  them  to  climb  the  wall.  The  rope 
hung  down  outside,  and  Surrey  wondered  that  it  had 
remained  there  all  this  time  unnoticed,  certainly  a 
grave  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  garrison,  for  a  whole 
troop  might  have  climbed  up  in  the  darkness  with 
little  chance  of  being  seen  by  the  one  sentinel  on  top, 
whose  watch,  now  that  all  fear  of  attack  had  left  those 
in  the  castle,  had  become  somewhat  perfunctory. 
However,  this  was  just  the  thing  the  archer  needed, 
and  he  marvelled  why  he  had  not  thought  of  such  a 
plan  before,  for  numbers  of  these  ropes  and  billets  lay 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  fortress.  He  slipped  down  the 
cord  and  made  his  way  cautiously  through  the  vine- 
yard towards  the  village,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
give  the  signal.    About  half-way  down  the  hill,  he 
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heard  the  breaking  of  twigs,  and  knew  that  his  friend 
was  coming  up.  He  crouched  under  the  vines  and 
waited  ;  then  as  the  other  came  opposite  him,  he 
sprang  up  and  gave  him  a  vigorous  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der. Instantly  the  stranger  grappled  him,  pinioning 
his  arms  at  his  side,  and  the  next  thing  the  archer 
knew  he  had  stumbled  backwards  and  fallen,  with  the 
assailant's  knee  on  his  breast  and  a  strong  grip  at  his 
throat,  shutting  off  the  breath  and  making  outcry  im- 
possible, even  if  it  had  been  politic. 
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CONRAD  VENTURES  HIS  UFE  FOR  HIS  LOVE. 

Hilda  had  been  given  lodging  in  a  house  at  the 
back  of  the  village,  and  from  her  window  she  could  see 
the  castle  which  had  so  inhospitably  sent  her  from  its 
gates.  But  the  girl  had  little  time  to  moum  her  fate, 
for  the  attaclcs  on  the  castle  followed  so  swiftly  one 
upon  another  that  Aiken  became  speedily  filled  with 
wounded  men,  all  the  houses  of  the  place  being  trans- 
formed into  hospitals  for  the  time.  In  like  manner 
the  women  were  requisitioned  as  nurses,  and  to  their 
care  many  of  the  stricken  men  owed  life.  Into  this 
humane  occupation  Hilda  threw  herself  with  a  fervour 
that  was  not  only  admirable  in  itself,  but  which  was 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  those  to  whom  she  minis- 
tered. The  other  women  of  the  village  were  anxious 
to  do  their  best,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  rude 
and  ignorant  peasants,  knowing  little  of  their  new 
duties,  and  their  aid  was  at  all  times  clumsy  and  often 
ineffectual.  But  Hilda  brought  to  bear  upon  her  task 
*"  an  enlightened  intelligence  and  a  deftness  of  hand,  the 
product  of  long  residence  amidst  civilised  surround- 
ings, which  quickly  gave  her,  by  right  of  dexterity,  the 
command  of  the  nursing  staff  She  reduced  the  ar- 
rangements to  cleanliness  and  order,  and  her  bright 
presence,  not  less  than  her  winning  beauty,  seemed  to 
do  more  for  the  convalescent  than  the  ointment  of  the 
physicians.  She  was  thoroughly  womanly,  and  thus 
was  in  her  element  while  havmg  chaise  of  so  many 
injured  men,  and  every  moment  of  her  day  being 
taken  up  with  her  work  of  mercy,  she  had  no  time  to 
brood  over  her  own  expulsion  from  the  castle,  nor  the 
severance   from  her  lover  and  mistress;  and  so,  in 
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doing  good  to  others,  she  unconsciously  bestowed 
great  benefit  upon  herself. 

Once  she  had  a  fright  that  for  the  time  almost  de- 
prived her  of  speccl^  In  the  midst  of  her  duties  a 
breatliless  messenger  brought  news  that  the  Arch- 
bishops themselves  were  coming  to  visit  the  wounded. 
Hilda,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart,  stood  pale  and 
confounded,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  for  she  feared 
the  sharp  eyes  of  Arnold  von  Isenberg,  which  had  be- 
fore fallen  upon  her  in  Treves,  might  now  recognise 
her.  She  hoped  that  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the 
room  would  shield  her  from  too  minute  scrutiny,  and, 
at  first  it  seemed  that  this  would  be  the  case,  but  the 
officers  who  accompanied  the  prelates  spoke  so  en- 
thusiastically of  her  untiring  efforts  to  ameliorate  dis- 
tress and  pain,  that  Arnold  turned  his  keen  eyes  full 
upon  her,  slightly  wrinkling  his  brow,  as  if  her  appear- 
ance brought  recollection  to  him  that  he  had  difnculty 
in  localising.  The  girl  stood  trembling  before  him, 
not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  &lled  with  deep  anxiety  on  her  part,  the  digni- 
fied prelate  stretched  out  his  hand  and  rested  it  upon 
her  fair  hair. 

"Blessed  are  those  who  do  deeds  of  mercy,  my 
child,"  he  said,  solemnly,  in  sonorous  voice. 

"Amen,"  responded  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
with  equal  seriousness. 

"  Remember,"  said  von  Isenberg,  significantly,  turn- 
ing to  his  ofHcers,  "  that  on  her  head  rests  the  bene* 
diction  of  our  Holy  Church." 

All  present  bowed  low  and  the  stately  cort^e  with< 
drew,  leaving  the  girl  thankful  that  recognition  had 
not  followed  the  unlooked-for  encounter,  for  so  little 
do  the  great  take  account  of  those  who  serve  them, 
that  no  suspicion  crossed  the  Archbishop's  mind  that 
the  one  he  commended  had  been  a  member  of  his  own 
household. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Hilda  was  a  privileged 
person  in  Aiken  and  its  environs,  and  there  was  not  an 
officer  or  common  soldier  who  would  not  instantly 
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have  drawn  weapon  to  protect  her  from  insult  or  in- 
jury had  there  been  any  in  the  camp  Inclined  to  trans- 
gress against  her. 

Late  one  night  a  lad  called  at  the  house  where 
Hilda  lived  and  told  her  a  soldier  had  hurt  his  foot 
and  could  not  walk.  He  was  seated  on  the  river 
bank,  the  boy  added,  and  asked  the  good  nurse  'to 
come  to  him,  as  he  could  not  come  to  her.  Hilda 
followed  her  conductor  through  the  darkness  without 
question,  and  found  the  man  sitting  by  the  margin  of 
the  stream.  He  gave  a  coin  to  the  boy,  who  at  once 
ran  off  to  tell  his  comrades  of  his  good  luck,  leaving 
the  two  alone.  Hilda,  although  without  fear,  called 
after  the  boy,  but  he  paid  little  heed  to  her;  then 
she  turned  to  the  man  and  said  : 

*'  Where  is  your  wound  ?  " 

"  In  the  heart,  Hilda,  and  none  save  you  can  cure 
it,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice.  The  girl  gave  a  Kttle 
cry  of  joy. 

"Conrad!  Is  it  Indeed  you?  Where  have  you 
come  from  ?  " 

"  From  the  castle,  where  for  many  days  I  have  lain 
wounded,  but  now  I  am  well  again  and  yearn  only  for 
you.  So  to-night  I  took  one  of  the  scaling  ropes  that 
the  Archbishop's  men  used,  and  which  Count  Hein- 
rich  captured,  and,  watching  my  opportunity  when 
the  sentinel  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  battlements, 
I  clambered  down  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  descended 
the  hill,  crawled  through  the  lines  unseen,  and  here  I 
am.  I  was  free  from  danger  the  moment  I  reached 
the  village,  for  there  are  so  many  men  hereabout  that 
one  more  or  less  is  not  noticed,  and  luckily  I  am 
dressed  as  Treves  men  dress.  I  looked  to  have 
trouble  in  finding  where  you  lived,  but  every  one 
knew  of  the  nurse  Hilda,  and  spoke  of  her  good  deeds, 
so,  not  wishing  to  come  upon  you  without  warning,  I 
asked  the  lad  to  bring  you  to  a  wounded  soldier.  It 
is  not  so  long  since  I  was  one  In  reality." 

"  But  you  are  not  wounded  now  ?  "  asked  Hilda, 
anxiously, 
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"  No.    I  am  aa  well  as  ever  a^n," 

"  And  you  have  braved  all  this  danger  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed  the  danger  is  but  slight,  Hilda,  and  I  do 
not  even  see  you  plainly,  but  pernaps  you  will  make 
amends  for  tne  darkness " ;  saying  which  the  young 
man  placed  his  arm  about  her  and  kissed  her  tendeily, 
and  -to  this  demonstration  there  was  little  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Hilda, 

"Can  you  return  unseen  as  you  came  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  With  less  difficulty.  The  archer  is  on  guard  from 
midnight  until  dawn,  and  even  if  he  detected  me,  he 
would  say  nothing,  for  we  are  right  good  friends. 
We  are  comrades,  both  serving  Lord  Rodolph,  and 
not  the  Black  Count.  I  shall  not  return  before  mid< 
night." 

"Ob,  but  I  dare  not  remain  here  so  long.  They 
would  search  for  me,  and  you  would  be  discovered." 

"  You  will  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  will  you  not, 
Hilda?  When  you  are  gone  I  shall  make  my  way 
back  through  the  lines  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
archer  on  the  battlements,  unless  there  is  good  oppor- 
tunity of  mounting  before  then." 

"  I  like  not  all  these  risks  for  my  sake,  Conrad." 

"  I  am  more  selfish  than  you  think.  It  is  for  my 
own  sake  that  I  come." 

And  again  he  proved  the  truth  of  his  statement, 
although  the  girl  torbore  to  chide  him  for  his  levity  of 
conduct. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  Lady?  How  is  she?"  asked 
Hilda. 

"  I  see  her  but  seldom,  though  she  is  well,  I  know." 

The  two  were  so  absorbed  in  their  converse  that 
neither  noticed  gathering  round  them,  stealthily  enclos- 
ing them,  a  group  of  a  dozen  men  led  by  an  officer. 
They  were  therefore  startled  when  the  officer  cried: 

"  Stand !  Make  no  resistance.  You  are  pris- 
oner." 

The  men  instantly  closed  in  on  Conrad  and  had  him 
pinioned  before  he  could  think  of  escape. 

"  Why  do  you  seize  him  ?  "  said  Hilda  to  the  leader, 
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hiding  her  agitation  the  better  because  of  the  darkness 
that  surrounded  them. 

"  He  is  a  spy,  gentle  nurse,"  answered  the  officer  in 
kindly  tone,  "and  shall  be' hanged  as  one  ere  morn- 
ing. His  story  of  a  wound  is  doubtless  false.  He 
gave  the  boy  a  coin  with  the  effigy  of  the  Count 
Heinrich  on  it,  and  one  to  whom  the  lad  showed  the 
coin  sent  warning  to  us.  If  this  man  can  tell  us  how 
he  came  by  such  a  silver  piece,  and  can  show  us  a 
wound  got  in  honourable  service  under  the  Arch- 
bishop, then  he  will  save  his  neck,  but  not  otherwise. 
What  questions  did  he  ask  you,  nurse  ?  I  heard  you 
talking  together." 

"  None  but  those  I  might  answer  with  perfect  safety 
to  both  Archbishops." 

"  Ah,  nurse,  you  know  much  of  healing,  but  little  of 
camp  life,  I  fear.  A  question  that  may  appear  trivial 
to  you  is  like  to  seem  important  to  his  Lordship.  We 
give  short  trials  to  spies,  which  is  the  rule  of  war 
everywhere,  and  always  must  be." 

"  He  is  no  spy,"  maintained  Hilda  stoutly.  "If  you 
hold  him,  I  will  go  myself  to  the  Archbishop  and 
claim  his  release.  You  must  give  me  your  woro  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  until  I  return." 

"  It  is  better  to  see  the  captain  before  troubling  the 
Archbishop  with  so  small  a  matter." 

"  A  man's  life  is  no  small  matter." 

*'  Indeed  you  will  find  the  Archbishop  attaches  but 
little  importance  to  it.  The  case  will  go  before  the 
captain,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  see  him,  for  he 
may  release  the  man  if  he  wishes.  I  must  hold  htm 
prisoner  in  the  square  tower  until  I  am  told  to  let 
him  go  or  to  hang  him." 

With  this  the  officer  moved  his  men  on,  the  silent 
prisoner  in  their  midst,  to  the  square  tower  which  stood 
over  the  centre  street  of  the  place.  Hilda  followed, 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  I  will  see  the  captain,"  said  the  officer,  evidently 
desiring  to  befriend  her,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  what  his 
decision  is.    Then  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give 
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him  good  reason  why  the  prisoner  should  be  released, 
or  the  man  himself  may  be  able  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence. In  that  case  your  intervention  will  not  be 
needed." 

The  prisoner  had  been  taken  up  the  narrow  stair 
that  led  to  a  room  in  the  tower  above  the  arch  that 
spanned  the  street. 

"  I  will  await  you  here,"  said  Hilda,  She  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  contracted  street  until  the  officer 
returned. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  began,  "  that  the  captain 
has  gone  to  the  Archbishop's  tent  and  no  one  knows 
when  he  will  return." 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  cried  the  girl. 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  go  home,  and  when  the 
captain  comes  I  will  let  you  know." 

"  But  if  he  insists  on  executing  the  prisoner,  then 
am  I  helpless.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  see  the 
Archbishop  until  morning." 

"  Has  this  man  come  from  the  castle  ?  " 

"If  I  answer,  what  use  will  you  make  of  what  I 
say?" 

"I  shall  make  no  use  of  it,  but  will  give  you  a 
hint." 

"I  trust  to  your  word  then.  He  did  come  from 
the  castle." 

"So  I  thought.  Well,  I  am  responsible  for  the 
spies.  The  captain  is  responsible  for  the  impervious, 
ness  of  the  line  round  the  castle,  and  he  will  be  most 
loath  for  any  one  to  tell  the  Archbishop  that  a  man 
from  the  castle  has  broken  through  the  lines  to  be 
captured  by  me  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  If  one 
man  comes  through  why  not  all  ?  will  be  the  natural 
thought  of  the  Archbishop.  This  I  dare  not  suggest 
to  the  captain,  but  you  may  do  so,  if  you  find  your 
resolution  to  see  the  Archbishop  has  no  effect  on 
him." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Hilda,  simply. 

The  lieutenant  took  her  hand  and  whispered : 

"  What  am  I  to  get  besides  thanks  for  thb  valuable 
hint?  " 
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He  tried  to  draw  the  girl  towards  him  but  she  held 
back,  and  said  quietly : 

"  I  will  give  you  a  hint  for  a  hint.  I  call  to  your  re- 
membrance  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  concerning 
me.  The  benediction  of  our  Holy  Church  protected 
me,  be  said." 

The  officer  dropped  her  reluctant  hand. 

"  I  will  inform  you  when  the  captain  comes,"  he  re- 
plied, turning  away  from  her. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  captain  returned, 
the  girl  anxiously  awaiting  him.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  her  intercession  was  not  necessary.  The 
Archbishop,  it  seemed,  had  given  general  instructions 
that  any  one  attempting  to  leave  Thuron  was  to  be 
sent  back  unharmed,  on  giving  his  parole  that  he 
would  not  again  desert  the  stronghold.  The  shrewd 
prelate  did  not  propose  to  help  Heinrich  indirectly  by 
capturing  and  executing  his  men,  thus  leaving  htm 
with  fewer  mouths  to  Rll.  His  object  was  to  bring 
starvation  to  Thuron  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  it 
was  not  likely  he  would  allow  either  death  or  imprison- 
ment to  be  an  ally  of  the  Black  Count.  But  a  diffi- 
culty presented  itself,  for  the  prisoner,  undeterred  by 
threats,  obstinately  refused  to  give  his  word  that  he 
would  not  again  attempt  to  break  through  the  lines. 
In  vain  did  the  captain  sternly  acquaint  him  with  the 
invariable  fate  of  the  spy,  asserting  that  the  clemency 
of  the  Archbishop^  arose  through  his  Lordship's  noted 
kindness  of  heart;  that  the  terms  of  bis  liberation 
were  simple  and  much  more  humane  than  any  other 
commander  in  the  world  would  impose ;  nevertheless, 
Conrad  stoutly  maintained  that  he  would  break 
through  the  lines  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  do  so, 
and  if  they  caught  him  next  time  they  were  quite  wel- 
come to  hang  him.  The  captain  was  nonplussed,  for 
the  prisoner  asserted  this  with  the  rope  actually  round 
his  neck.  The  lieutenant  whispered  that  the  nurse 
Hilda  seemed  to  have  wonderful  influence  over  the 
man  and  proposed  that  she  be  called  and  the  case 
stated  to  her,  whereupon  she  might  persuade  him  to 
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be  more  reasonable,  although  all  their  threats  had 
failed.  Accordingly  Hilda  was  sent  for,  the  lieutenant 
telling  her  on  the  way  that  the  captain  would  spare 
the  prisoner's  life  if  he  but  gave  his  word  that  he 
would  not  again  return  to  Aiken,  concealing,  however, 
the  fact  that  the  captain  dare  not  execute  the  man. 

"  If  I  may  speak  with  him  alone,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
try  to  convince  him  that  he  should  give  the  captain  his 
word,  and  I  know  he  will  keep  it  once  it  is  given,  other- 
wise he  would  have  promised  you  anything  to  get  free." 

"  Yes,  the  captain  himself  said  as  much,  wondering 
why  a  man  should  so  hesitate  in  the  face  of  certain 
death." 

They  found  Conrad  standing  bound,  with  a  loop 
round  his  neck,  the  rope  being  threaded  th^ot^rh  an 
iron  ring  in  the  ceiling,  while  two  stout  men-at^rms 
held  the  loose  end  ready  to  pull  him  to  destruction 
when  their  officer  gave  the  word. 

The  captain,  on  hearing  Hilda's  proviso,  ordered  his 
men  to  withdraw,  and,  following  them  himself  with  the 
lieutenant,  left  Hilda  alone  with  Conrad. 

The  subordinate  officer  su^ested  to  his  chief  that 
the  girl  might  untie  the  man  and  thus  allow  him  to 
escape,  as  she  seemed  to  have  much  hiterest  in  his  wel> 
fare. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  shrug,  "  it  is  my 
devout  hope  that  she  will  do  so,  If  he  refuses  to  take 
parole,  for  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  fool.  If 
then  you  see  him  sneak  away,  in  God's  name  let  him 
go,  and  we  will  search  ineffectually  for  him  when  it  is 
too  late.     We  shall  be  well  rid  of  him." 

When  all  had  gone,  Hilda  said  to  her  lover; 

"  You  must  promise,  Conrad,  not  to  come  again  to 
Aiken.  You  run  a  double  risk ;  first  from  the  officers 
here ;  second  from  your  own  master  when  you  return. 
Therefore  give  your  word  that  you  will  attempt  no 
such  dangerous  task  again." 

"  How  can  I  do  that,  Hilda?  I  must  see  you,  other- 
wise  life  is  unbearable  to  me.  If  I  should  promise  I 
could  not  hold  to  it." 
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"  It  will  be  easy  (or  us  to  meet,  Conrad,  without  run> 
ning  such  risks.  I  can  pass  through  the  lines  at  any 
time  unchallenged,  so  on  mid-week  night  I  shall  go  up 
to  the  castle  walls,  and  there  we  may  be  together 
without  scathe.  If  we  are  discovered  and  I  am  made 
prisoner  in  Thuron,  that  will  not  matter.  They  will 
not  harm  me,  and  I  shall  then  be  where  I  wish  to  be. 
But  with  you  it  is  different ;  if  they  capture  you  again, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  mc  to  save  you,  for  they  will 
believe  you  are  a  spy.  Let  me  then  meet  you  under 
the  safe  walls  of  Thuron,  for  I  am  as  anxious  to  see 
you  as  you  are  to  see  me." 

"  It  delights  me  to  hear  you  say  so,  Hilda,  but  I  like 
not  the  thought  of  you  climbing  this  dark  hill  alone." 

"  Pooh,  that  is  nothing.  I  shall  most  willingly  do  it, 
and  then  we  can  whisper  to  each  other  whatever 
seems  of  most  interest,  without  fear  of  being  inter> 
rupted,  the  constant  terror  of  which  would  haunt  us 
In  Aiken.  The  shadow  of  the  frowning  walls  of 
Thuron  makes  an  ideal  lover's  trysting-place,  there- 
fore,  Conrad,  give  the  captain  your  promise,  and  meet 
me  under  the  north  tower,  two  nights  hence,  at  the 
same  hour  that  you  sent  for  me  in  Aiken." 

"  It  seems  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  can  come  down 
the  hill  to  meet  you,  so  that  you— — " 

"No,  no.  We  will  meet  under  the  walls  of  Thuron  ; 
that  is  settled,  and  I  shall  now  call  the  captain  and 
his  men  to  unbind  you.  I  suppose  they  would  not  be 
pleased  if  I  untied  your  cords.' 

The  impatient  captain,  to  his  amazement,  was  sum- 
moned, after  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
girl  would  connive  at  the  prisoner's  escape.  Conrad 
then,  in  presence  of  the  men,  gave  the  captain  his 
word  that  he  would  not  again  attempt  to  pass  the 
lines,  and  that  he  would  inform  no  one  in  the  castle  of 
anything  he  might  chance  to  have  seen  or  heard  while 
he  was  in  Aiken.  He  was  then  unbound  and  con- 
ducted through  the  lines,  and  set  his  face  towards  the 
steep  and  dark  hill  as  the  deep  toned  bell  of  the  castle 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight.    Althou^  he  had  not 
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told  Hilda  so,  he  feared  treachery  from  the  captain 
and  his  men.  He  had  seen  the  captain's  hesitancy  re- 
garding his  threatened  execution  and  wondered  why 
that  officer  contented  himself  with  the  simple  word  of 
a  captured  underling,  for  Conrad  knew  how  little  de- 
pendence was  placed  even  on  the  oath  of  such  as  he. 
He  believed  that  for  some  reason  the  captain  did  not 
wish  to  bang  him,  but  intended  to  have  him  set  on  in 
the  dark  and  there  quietly  made  away  with.  So  when 
he  had  mounted  a  few  steps  he  paused  and  listened 
intently,  but  could  detect  no  indication  of  followers. 
Further  up  he  paused  again,  and  this  time  he  certainly 
heard  some  one  coming  with  apparent  caution,  yet, 
as  if  unfamiliar  with  the  ground,  the  follower  stum- 
bled now  and  again  among  the  vines  and  bushes. 
Conrad  hurried  up  the  slope  and  paused  a  third  time, 
now  being  sure  that  he  was  indeed  tracked,  for  the 
man  behind  came  on  with  less  circumspection  and 
prudence.  As  Conrad,  resolving  to  distance  his  pursuer 
in  the  race,  plunged  onward  and  upwards,  he  was 
startled  by  a  man  springing  from  the  bushes  in  front 
who  seized  him  by  the  shoulder.  Instantly  Conrad 
nirang  upon  him,  making  no  outcry  and  determined 
that  his  antagonist  should  make  none  either,  for  he 
clutched  the  unknown  firmly  by  the  throat,  and  bore 
him  to  the  earth,  squeezing  all  possibility  of  sound 
from  his  windpipe.  Kneeling  thus  above  his  unex- 
pected  foe,  he  tried  to  reach  his  knife,  to  give  quietus 
to  the  under  man  before  his  accomplice  could  come 
up  with  them,  for  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  cries 
the  two  combatants  made  much  noise  thrashing  about 
among  the  vines ;  but  now  the  under  man,  who  had 
been  so  easily  pushed  backwards,  seemed  to  gather 
both  strength  and  courage,  lighting  with  such  bravery 
of  despair  that  Conrad  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
him  down,  using  both  hands  instead  of  one.  If  he 
was  to  maintain  his  position  on  top,  the  knife  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  stran- 
gling of  the  man  beneath  him.  In  the  midst  of  this 
arduous  occupation,  the  third  man  arrived  on  the 
scene. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  DARK. 

"  Hold  ! "  cried  the  newcomer.  "  Which  Is  for  the 
Archbishop — under  dog  or  upper  dog  ?  A  plague  on 
this  darkness  which  lets  me  see  distinctly  neither  one 
nor  the  other." 

Surrey  underneath  could  not  speak,  and  Conrad 
above  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  speak. 

"Answer,  upper  dog,"  cried  Roger  Kent,  peeling 
at  them,  "  or  take  your  fingers  from  the  under  dc^s 
throat  and  let  him  answer,  otherwise  I  will  run  my 
knife  into  you  on  the  choice  that  you  are  my  enemy. 

"  You  are  free,"  said  Conrad,  maintaining  his  hold, 
but  conscious  that  he  had  little  chance  against  the 
two  of  them,  "  therefore  declare  yourself." 

"  I  have  no  shame  in  doing  so.  I  fight  for  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Church." 

"  Then  stand  aside  and  see  whether  Archbishop  or 
Black  Count  wins." 

"  Nay,  that  I  will  not  do.  You  are  no  true  follower 
of  the  Church  or  you  would  call  me  to  your  aid.  Re- 
lease your  hold  of  the  other's  throat,  or  I  will  draw 
my  knife  across  yours." 

Conrad,  seeing  that  the  game  was  up,  and  guessing 
also  that  the  two  were  not  comrades  and  accomplices, 
as  he  had  at  first  supposed,  relaxed  his  hold  and  stood 
up.     The  other  lay  gasping  where  he  had  fallen. 

"  Now  speak,  fellow,  an'  enough  breath  has  returned 
to  you ;  are  you  for  the  White  Cross  or  the  Black 
Count  ?  " 

With  some  difficulty  Surrey  rose  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  said  at  last : 

*'  Indeed  I  think  I  must  be  the  BlackCount  himself. 
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for  with  the  choldng  I  have  had,  my  face,  could  any 
see  it,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  His  Swarthiness 
than  it  does  the  lilies  of  the  6eld." 

"Is  it  you,  archer?"  asked  Conrad  in  surprise, 
stepping  forward. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Surrey  and  Kent  simultaneously, 
then  the  former  added,  shaking  himself  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  "  at  least  it  was  me  before  your  most  un- 
locked for  interference,  but  who  I  am  now  it  is  be- 
yond me  accurately  to  tell.  If  you  are  Conrad,  then 
what  the  devil  do  you  here  out  of  the  castle  on  the 
hillside  after  midnight,  when  all  honest  folk,  except 
those  on  watch,  should  be  sleeping  soundly  on  straw  ?  " 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,"  replied  Conrad,  "  what  do 
you  here,  honest  watchman,  who  at  this  moment  are 
supposed  to  be  faithfully  guarding  the  battlements  of 
Castle  Thuron  ?  " 

"  That  in  truth  is  a  knotty  question  to  answer,  and 
I  confess  myself  grievously  in  the  wrong,  in  thus 
breaking  my  watch,  and  feel  the  more  inclined  to  say, 
let  us  make  a  pact  together,  for  if  you  inform  not  on 
me,  then  is  my  mouth  shut  regarding  your  own 
flagrant  delinquencies.  These  I  find  hard  to  pardon, 
for  a  man  owes  it  to  his  comrades  during  besiegement 
to  stand  by  them  and  not  to  be  found  coming  up 
from  the  camp  of  the  enemy." 

"  I  am  not  on  guard,  and  therefore  have  broken  no 
oath.  My  desertion  is  as  white  compared  to  thine  as 
was  my  face  to  thine  a  few  moments  since." 

"True,  true.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  if  I  had  the  judging  in  the 
matter  we  should  each  of  us  hang,  that  is,  did  the 
cases  come  impaxtially  before  me,  without  personal 
consequences  anecting  me  in  any  way.  And  to  think 
that  I  once  had  the  privilege  of  sending  an  arrow 
through  you  at  three  yards  distance,  was  be^ed  to 
^eed  it,  and  neglected  the  opportunity  I  It  serves 
me  right  well  to  be  choked  for  tiius  putting  aside  the 
gifts  of  Providence." 

"I  am  truly  sorry  I  laid  hands  on  you,  but  I  was 
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looking  for  an  attack  by  the  Archbishop's  men,  and 
nrhen  you  came  suddenly  upon  me  I  did  what  seemed 
best,  ior  it  is  ill  running  up  the  hill,  and  I  feared  to 
run  down  as  I  heard  this  fellow  on  my  track," 

"  I  was  journeying  to  meet  my  friend,"  said  Roger, 
*  and  had  no  thought  that  any  was  before  me  until  I 
heard  the  struggle.  We  seem  all  three  equally  foolish 
and  equally  guilty,  therefore  let  us  all  forgive  one 
another,  as  becomes  Christians." 

"  I  bear  no  malice,"  said  Surrey ;  "  but  I  will  say 
that  had  he  not  taken  me  unaware,  a?  I  was  looking 
for  a  friend,  the  contest  might  have  turned  out  diSer> 
ently.  Still  it  matters  little,  unless  they  have  dis- 
covered my  absence  in  the  castle  and  have  sent 
Conrad  in  search  of  me,  in  the  which  case  I  had  better 
abandon  bow  and  take  to  the  camp  of  the  Arch- 
bishops.  Were  youMooking  for  me,  Conrad?  If  not, 
why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  left  the  castle  long  before  you  did,  most  like.  I 
went  to  the  village  to  fmd  Hilda,  who  was  with  us  on 
flie  voyage  down  from  Treves." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  wench  for  whose  sake  you  risked 
having  an  arrow  hurtled  through  your  vitals  at 
Zurlauben,  and,  learning  nothing,  stake  your  life  for 
her  again.    The  folly  ofman  I  " 

"Judge    him   not   harshly,   John,"   murmured   the 

{loet.  "Admire  rather  the  power  wielded  by  true 
ove.  *Tis  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth :  the 
noblest  passion  that  inspires  the  human  breast.  That 
a  man  should  gladly  venture  his  life  on  the  chance  of 
a  few  words  with  his  beloved,  shows  us  this  world  is 
not  the  sordid,  disputatious  place  we  sometimes  fancy 
it  to  be.  What  other  motive  could  so  influence  a  man  P  ' 
"  Tush,  Roger  I "  cried  his  friend,  with  some  im- 
patience.  "  Your  head  is  ever  in  the  clouds,  and  you 
therefore  see  not  what  lies  at  your  feet.  Thousands 
of  men  continually  risk  their  lives,  and  lose  them,  for 
less  than  threepence  a  day.  No  such  motive  as  love  I 
Nonsense  I  Friendship  Is  every  whit  as  strong,  and 
we  stand  here  to  prove  it,  who  have  both  this  night 
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risked  our  lives  that  we  may  but  talk  with  one  another. 
Out  upon  rhapsodies." 

"  Nay,  John,  if  you  were  a  true  poet  you  would  not 
speak  in  gross  ignorance  as  now  you  do.  If  you  try 
to  weave  friendship  into  verse  you  will  find  that  it 
rouses  not  the  warmth  which  the  smaller  word  '  love ' 
calls  forth.  I  say  nothing  against  friendship,  for  I 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  it,  and  I  know  nothing  of  love, 
having  never  myself  experienced  a  touch  of  it,  but  I 
find  that  in  the  making  of  poetry  love  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  the  themes  that  a  poet  may  play  upon.  Yet 
have  I  but  to-day  accompli^ed  a  poem  on  the  delights 
of  friendship,  which  I  will  now  recite  to  you  both, 
and  which  I  think  does  justice  to  the  subject  in  a 
manner  that  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  all 
writers,  save  perhaps  Homer  himself ! " 

"  I  must  be  gone  to  the  castle,"  said  Conrad. 

"We  will  walk  up  the  hill  with  you,"  rejoined 
Surrey,  "  and,  Conrad,  I  wish  you  would  take  my 
watch  on  the  wall  till  I  relieve  you.  I  desire  to  have 
converse  with  my  friend  here,  and  we  will  sit  under 
the  wall,  where  you  can  give  me  timely  warning  if  you 
hear  any  one  approach  from  within,  although  I  think 
'  such  interruption  most  unlikely.  Was  it  on  your  rope 
I  descended,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  left  a  rope  dangling  at  the  north-west  comer." 

"  That  was  it.  I  marvelled  how  it  came  there,  and 
thought  it  had  been  flung  up  by  the  besiegers,  remain- 
ing unseen  by  the  garrison.  Will  you,  then,  take  my 
watch  for  a  time,  Conrad  ?  " 

"  Surely.  "Tis  but  slight  recompense  for  the  chok> 
ing  I " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  archer,  hurriedly,  "  we 
will  not  speak  of  that,  for  you  took  me  by  surprise. 
Mount  to  the  battlements,  and  you  will  find  my  pike 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  wall  near  the  place  of  de. 
scent." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  castle,  and  there 
they  stood  for  a  few  moments  and  listened,  but 
everything  was  quiet,  and  Conrad,  aided  by  the  hang- 
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ing  rope,  ascended  to  the  top,  while  the  two  ardiers 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  tower, 

"  The  poem  on  '  Friendship,' — "  began  Roger. 

"Yes,"  broke  in  hi3  friend,  "we  will  come  to  it 
presently.  How  is  it  you  are  fighting  for  the  Arch- 
bishop }  " 

"  How  is  it  yon  sent  no  word  back  to  me  as  you 
promised  to  do?  " 

"  That  is  a  long  story.  They  would  not  even  let 
me  enter  Treves,  for  mere  was  nothing  of  all  this 
afoot  when  I  was  there.  On  finding  service  at  last, 
having  journeyed  to  a  hill-top  within  a  league  of  this 
place,  I  tried  to  send  tidings  to  you  by  the  young 
man  who  baa  just  left  us,  but  he  was  bafHed  and 
turned  back  by  the  forces  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
could  no  more  get  to  Treves  than  I  could  enter  it  once 
I  was  at  its  gates.  We  are  all  prisoners  here,  and  un- 
til your  arrow  tapped  my  steel  cap  I  knew  not  where 
you  were." 

"  Hearing  nothing  I  went  to  Treves  in  search  of 
you,  regretting  I  had  not  accompanied  you,  but  you 
know  there  were  important  poems  that  I  wished  to 
complete  when  you  left  me — they  are  all  finished 
now,  and  it  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear  them  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  that  which  made  me  follow  you  to 
Treves,  for  the  consummation  of  a  poem  is  the  listen- 
ing to  it  There  is  one  set  of  verses  on  '  Sleep '  that 
luckily  I  remember,  and  can  recite,  if  you  will  but 
barken." 

"  What  happened  when  you  reached  Treves  ?  " 

"  I  made  enquiry  concemii^  you  from  all  with 
whom  I  could  gain  speech,  but  there  was  nothing 
save  talk  of  war  in  the  place,  and  nowhere  could  I 
hear  aught  of  you.  One  army  had  already  left  Treves, 
marching  eastward,  and  another  was  then  filling  its 
ranks.  The  officer  I  spoke  with,  who  was  inducing  all 
be  could  to  join,  offering  great  chances  of  plunder 
when  the  castle  was  taken,  said  he  remembered  you 
well,  and  that  you  had  gone  with  the  first  army,  leav- 
ing word  that  I  was  to  join  and  follow  you." 
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"The  liar.  I  wonder  the  Archbishop  retains  the 
service  of  such,  although  perhaps  he  does  not  know 
his  ofHcers  hold  the  truth  in  contempt." 

"  It  is  strange  you  should  refer  so  warmly  to  truth, 
for  I  esteem  it  the  choicest  of  all  virtues,  and  have 
written  a  poem  on  '  Whiterobed  Truth,'  which  I  hope 
remains  in  my  memory,  seeing  it  is  so  dark  that  no 
reading  may  be  done.     It  begins " 

"  You  believed  him,  of  course,  and  enlisted  with 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  sjud  we  should  find  you  here,  and  so 
indeed  have  I,  but  in  the  opposite  camp.  I  marched 
with  them  down  the  river,  and  when  we  arrived  I 
heard  such  wonderful  stories  of  an  infalliUe  archer  in 
the  castle  that  I  knew  he  must  be  you." 

"Yes,"  cried  John,  rubbing  his  hands  together  in 
glee,  "  it  was  the  most  heavenly  opportunity  ever  be. 
stowed  upon  a  mortal  man.  I  wish  you  had  been 
there  to  see.  I  was  in  the  tower  above  the  enemy, 
and  I  shot  them  in  the  neck,  stringing  them  one  after 
another  on  the  shafts,  like  running  sluwers  in  a  round 
of  beef.    Not  one  did  I  miss." 

"  Oh,  'tis  easily  done,"  commented  Roger,  carelessly, 
"  *Tis  instinct,  lai^ely ;  you  glance  at  your  mark,  and 
next  instant  your  arrow  is  there." 

"  Roger  Kent,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  despondent 
tone,  "  I  have  on  various  occasions  passed  favourable 
judgment  on  your  poems;  I  think  you  might,  in 
return,  admit  that  I  am  at  least  proficient  in  the  rudi< 
ments  of  archery." 

"  John  Siirrcy,  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  I  still  hold,  that  you  will  in  time,  with 
careful  practice,  become  a  creditable  archer.  You 
would  not  have  me  say  more  and  thus  forswear  my- 
self." 

"  No,"  admitted  John ;  "  I  am  well  content  when 

f'ou  say  as  much,  and  now  if  it  pleases  you  I  will 
isten  to  as  many  of  your  verses  as  you  can  conven* 
iently  remember." 
Surrey  leaned  back  against  the  wall  with  a  deep 
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sigh,  and  the  other,  his  voice  vibrant  with  enthusiasm, 
said : 

"  I  will  recite  you  first  the  poem  on  '  Friendship,'  in 
honour  of  our  meeting,  and  then  you  shall  hear  the 
verses  on  '  Sleep,'  which  come  the  more  timely  on  an 
occasion  when  we  both  deprive  ourselves  of  it,  in 
order  to  hear  verse  which  you  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice." 

The  poet  then  delivered  his  lines  in  smooth  and 
measured  tones,  to  which  the  other  listened  without 
comment.  From  poem  to  poem  Roger  Kent  glided, 
sometimes  interlarding  the  pauses  between  with  a  few 
sentences  describing  how  the  following  effort  came  to 
maturity,  thus  cementing  the  poems  together  with 
theirhistory,  as  a  skilful  mason  lays  his  mortar  between 
the  stones.  No  literary  enthusiast  could  have  had  a 
more  patient  listener,  and  the  night  wore  on  to  the 
tuneful  cadence  of  the  poet's  voice.  At  last  he  ceased. 
The  steps  of  the  patient  Conrad  on  the  battlements 
echoed  in  the  still  night  air. 

"Those  are  ail  the  poems  I  can  remember,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  see  that  I  have  not  misspent  the  time 
while  you  were  journeying  down  the  Moselle,  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  had  a  more  fruitful  season.  If 
I  could  but  deliver  these  verses  to  some  monk  who 
would  inscribe  them  on  lasting  parchment,  for  future 
ages  to  discuss  and  con  over,  I  would  be  a  happy 
man.  Alas,  the  monks  care  not  to  write  of  aught  save 
the  sayings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  look 
askance  at  poems  dealing  with  human  instincts  and 
passions  that  are  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cloister, 
even  though  such  poems  tend  to  the  future  enrich- 
ment of  literature,  had  the  holy  men  but  the  mind  to 
appreciate  them.  Thus  I  fear  my  verse  will  be  lost 
to  the  world  and  that,  in  this  deplorably  contentious 
existence  which  we  lead,  my  span  may  be  suddenly  at 
an  end,  with  none  to  put  in  permanent  form  the  work 
to  which  my  life  has  been  devoted.  What  poem, 
think  you,  of  all  you  have  heard,  is  the  most  likely  to 
live  after  we  are  gone?  " 
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There  was  no  reply,  and  in  the  silence  that  followed, 
the  even  breathing  of  John  Surrey  brought  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet  the  well  nigh  incredible  suspicion 
that  his  friend  was  asleep.  This  suspicion,  however,  he 
dismissed  as  unworthy  of  either  of  them,  and  he  shook 
his  comrade  by  the  shoulder,  repeating  his  question. 

"Eh?  What?"  cried  John.  "Take  your  hand 
from  my  throat,  villain." 

"  My  band  is  not  on  your  throat  but  on  your 
shoulder,  and  I  misdoubt  you  have  for  some  time 
been  asleep." 

"  Asleep  ?  "  cried  John,  with  honest  indignation.  "  I 
was  far  from  being  asleep.  When  you  stopped  recit- 
ing I  had  but  let  my  mind  wander  for  a  moment  on 
the  rough  usage  I  had  had  from  Conrad,  who  pre- 
tended he  did  not  know  me.  I'll  wing  a  shaft  by  his 
ear  so  dose  that  it  will  make  him  jump  a  dozen  yards, 
and  for  the  space  while  he  counts  ten  he  will  be  uncer- 
tain whether  he  is  in  this  world  or  the  next.  I  called 
him  villain,  and  I  stick  to  it." 

"  But  what  call  you  my  poems?  " 

"They  are  grand — all  of  them.  You  are  getting 
better  and  better  at  rhyming ;  I  swear  by  the  bow, 
you  are.    I  never  heard  anything  to  equal  them." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  poet,  complacently,  "  a  man 
should  improve  with  age,  like  good  wine,  if  he  have 
the  right  stuff  in  him,  but  though  all  are  so  good, 
there  is  surely  some  poem  better  than  the  rest,  as  in  a 
company  of  men  one  must  stand  taller  than  his  fel- 
lows.    Which  was  it,  John  ?  " 

"  The  last  one  you  recited  seemed  to  me  the  best," 
said  John,  scratching  his  head  dubiously,  and  then  not 
having  the  sense  to  let  well  enough  alone,  added, 
"  the  one  on  '  Sleep.' " 

The  poet  rose  to  his  feet  and  spoke  with  justifiable 
indignation. 

"  I  have  recited  to  you  a  score  since  that,  you 
sluggard.     You  have  indeed  been  asleep." 

''T  said  not  the  last,  but  the  first.  I  say  the  poem 
on  '  Sleep '  is  the  best,  and  that  I  hold  to." 
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"The  first    was  on  'Friendship,'"  aald  the  poet 

gloomily. 

"  Nay,  I  count  not  the  one  on  *  Friendship '  as  aught 
but  the  introduction.  'Twas  given,  you  said,  in 
honour  of  our  meeting,  therefore  I  regard  the  one  00 
'  Sleep '  as  the  banning,  and  although  all  are  good, 
that  seemed,  in  my  poor  judgment,  the  best." 

"  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  liked  the  one  on 
'Woman's  Love,"  murmured  Roger,  evidently  molli- 
fied. 

"Ah,  Roger,  what  can  you  expect  of  a  hardened 
bachelor  like  me  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  would 
have  thrown  up  my  cap  and  proclaimed  that  poem  mas> 
ter  of  them  all,  which  doubtless  it  will  be  accounted 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  Even  I  admit  it  was 
enough  to  make  my  old  bones  bum  ^ain,  and  while 
you  were  reciting  it,  I  was  glad  young  Conrad  was 
not  here,  else  he  had  stra^htway  run  to  Aiken  in  his 
own  despite.  That  poem  will  be  the  favourite  of 
lovers  all  the  world  over ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Say  you  so,  honest  John  ?"  cried  Roger,  with  glee. 
"It  is  indeed  my  own  hope.  Vou  were  the  truest 
and  wisest  of  critics,  and  no  bowman  In  all  Germany 
can  match  you.  Fotgive  me  that  I  mistook  your 
meditation  for  slumber.  And  now,  good  night,  old 
friend;  we  will  meet  again  when  I  have  composed 
some  others,  although  I  doubt  if  I  ever  do  anythii^ 
as  good  as  that  one. ' 

And  thereupon  the  friends  embraced  and  parted, 
each  glowing  with  the  pndse  of  the  other. 
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BKAVB  NEWS  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  the  seasons  changed,  dull 
monotony  settled  down  upon  the  besieged  castle,  and 
all  within  felt  more  or  less  its  depressing  effects.  The 
Black  Count  chafed  under  it  like  a  caged  lion,  break< 
ing  out  now  and  then  into  helpless  rage,  eager  to  do 
anything  rather  than  the  one  thing  which  had  to  be 
done,  and  that  was  to  sit  quiet  until  the  Archbishops 
tired  of  their  task,  or  until  some  commotion  occurred 
elsewhere  which  would  compel  them  to  withdraw  theii 
troops.  Heinrich  had  wild  schemes  of  breaking 
through  the  lines,  marching  on  to  Treves,  and  there 
'  fomenting  rebellion,  so  that  Arnold  might  find  some< 
thing  to  occupy  him  at  home  and  be  thus  compelled  to 
leave  his  neighbour  in  peace.  But  the  cool  head  in  the 
garrison  was  that  of  Rodolph,  who  pointed  out  calmly 
to  his  nominal- chief  the  impracticability  of  his  plans. 
He  knew  more  of  Treves  than  did  the  Count,  and  as- 
serted that  no  man  could  stir  up  trouble  in  that  town, 
where  all  were  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  weight 
of  the  Archbishop's  iron  hand. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  two  men  so  differently 
constituted  as  the  Emperor  and  the  Count,  thus 
hemmed  in  together,  should  grow  to  love  each  other ; 
indeed,  Heinrich  took  small  pains  to  conceal  the  dis- 
like be  felt  for  his  enforced  guest,  although  Rodolph 
was  more  politic,  and  always  treated  his  elder  with 
grave  respect.  Only  once  during  the  two  years'  siege 
did  there  come  a  conflict  of  authority  between  them, 
and  this  said  much  for  the  forbearance  of  the  Emperor. 

One  morning  Rodolph  found  the  Count  in  the  court- 
yard in  full  armour  vigorously  superintending  his  men, 
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who  were  removing  from  the  gates  the  bags  of  grain 
and  casks  of  wine  which  were  piled  against  them. 

"  What  is  going  forward  ?  "  asked  Rodolph,  quietly. 

"  Something  that  concerns  you  not,  and  your  assist- 
ance is  neither  asked  nor  wanted,"  answered  the  Black 
Count,  in  his  most  surly  manner. 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  venture  to  point  out  that  any- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  safety  of  the  castle  con- 
cerns me." 

"  Whose  castle  is  it  ?  "  roared  the  Count. 

"  That  is  precisely  the  point  now  under  dispute,"  re- 
plied the  Emperor,  with  the  utmost  gravity.  "  If  you 
do  some  foolish  thing  the  castle  doubtless  will  In  a  few 
hours  belong  to  the  Archbishops,  for  they  are  proba- 
bly counting  on  an  act  of  folly  which  will  bring  them 
into  possession.  I  am  anxious  that  the  castle  remain 
in  your  hands,  therefore  I  ask  again,  what  are  you  pro- 
posing to  do,  and  why  are  you  taking  away  the  mate- 
rials which  so  well  supported  the  gates  when  they 
were  assaulted  ?  " 

"  I  am  commander  here  and  not  to  be  questioned." 

"  That  is  hardly  according  to  our  compact,  my  Lord. 
Let  us  not,  however,  discuss  the  matter  before  the 
men,  but  in  the  council  chamber  alone  together.  I 
must  know  what  you  intend  to  do." 

"  I  have  held  my  castle  until  now  against  all  comers. 
X  will  continue  to  keep  it  in  my  own  way." 

"  Your  memoty  is  short,  my  Lord.  Your  castle  was 
saved  in  the  first  assault  by  my  archer.  In  the  two 
following  it  was  kept  largely  by  my  generalship,  if  I 
may  be  so  (conceited  as  to  claim  as  much.  You  did 
some  stentorian  shouting,  and  some  wondrous  catapult 
practice,  which,  if  it  killed  any,  wrought  their  death 
more  by  amazement  at  the  work,  than  through  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  machines.  I  came  here  a  stranger,  but 
am  now  well  known  to  the  men,  and  they  have  confi. 
dence  in  me.  If  we  must  have  deplorable  dissensions 
In  their  presence  1  will  at  once  give  command  for 
them  to  cease  work,  and  you  will  see  how  many  obey 
me.    It  is  best  not  to  force  me  to  tliis  extremitv,  for 
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if  I  am  thus  put  to  it,  you  will  give  no  more  orders  in 
this  castle.  Let  it  come  to  an  open  contest  between 
you  and  me,  and  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  all 
wbo  rally  round  you  are  Steinmetz  and  one  or  two 
others,  hirelings  at  best,  whom  you,  knowing  noth> 
ing  of  men,  have  placed  above  the  others,  and  even 
they  will  at  once  desert  you  when  they  find  you 
standing  practically  alone.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  ask 
you  for  the  third  time  what  you  intend  to  do?" 

The  cool  and  firm  insistence  of  the  Emperor  had  a 
quenching  effect  on  the  other's  anger.  The  Count  be- 
gan to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  hot-headed  resolve, 
for  he  had,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  growing  confidence 
in  Rodolph's  generalship,  and  his  bluster  was  lately 
caused  by  the  shame  he  felt  in  placing  his  plans  before 
the  incisive  criticism  of  his  comrade  in  arms.  He 
turned  brusquely  away  from  Rodolph,  and  said, 
curtly: 

"  Very  well.     Let  us  to  the  council  chamber," 

The  Emperor  followed  him,  and  was  in  turn  followed 
by  the  archer,  who  always  kept  an  eye  on  his  master, 
unless  definitely  commanded  not  to  do  so.  The  archer 
never  pretended  that  he  had  the  least  belief  in  the 
good  faith  of  Count  Heinrich,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Rodolph,  although  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his  distrust, 
had  as  little  confidence,  for  he  rarely  made  objection 
to  the  watch  John  Surrey  kept  over  him.  Neither 
was  their  vigilance  relaxed  on  the  tower.  They  con- 
stantly increased  their  store  of  provisions,  and  allowed 
no  one  to  come  up  the  stair  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
When  the  archer  was  not  on  watch  in  the  tower,  Con- 
rad usually  took  his  place,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
having  to  stand  a  siege  within  a  siege  at  any  moment 
was  rarely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Emperor.  If 
the  intentions  of  the  Black  Count  were  honest,  there 
was  no  harm  in  being  ready  for  the  reverse. 

When  the  Emperor  and  Count  reached  the  council 
chamber  the  latter  turned  sharply  round  and  plunged 
at  once  into  his  explanation. 

"  I  am  going  to  open  the  gates  and  sally  forth  at 
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the  head  of  my  men.  I  shall  cut  their  line  and,  «>Ar- 
ing  none  who  oppose  me,  fight  as  long  as  may  be,  then 
shall  we  return  to  the  castle.  In  this  way  shall  I 
harass  them  day  by  day,  until  they  are  glad  to  raise 
the  siege." 

"  How  may  men  do  you  Intend  to  leave  with  me  to 
protect  the  castle  in  your  absence  ?  " 

"  The  castle  needs  no  protection  until  I  return  to  it. 
The  Archbishops  will  find  enou^  to  do  without 
troubling  Thuron.     I  shall  take  all  my  men  with  me." 

"  Have  you  made  any  computation  r^arding  the 
number  of  soldiers  the  Archbishops  have  under  their 
banners?" 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  The  men  are  scat^ 
tered  north,  east,  south,  and  west  of  this  place,  and 
cannot  be  rallied  in  time  to  harm  me." 

"  i  am,  of  course,  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  cannot  tell  how  wisely  or  unwisely  their 
plans  are  laid.  Were  I  in  their  place  I  should  count 
on  just  such  a  sortie  as  you  have  proposed,  caused  either 
by  folly  or  desperation.  It  is  a  thine  a  famished  com- 
mander might  do,  or  it  might  be  done  by  one  who 
knew  no  better.  I  should  have  it  arranged  that  a 
bugle  call  would  cause  all  available  men  to  march 
instantly  over  the  hills  and  cut  you  oS  from  the  gates 
before  you  could  possibly  retreat.  As  the  Archbi&ops 
have  a  hundred  men  and  more  to  your  one,  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  r^arding  the  termination  of 
such  a  venture  as  yours.  You  are  as  wise  as  a  snail 
would  be  to  leave  his  shell,  and,  unarmed,  fight  a 
hawk  in  the  open.  The  castle  is  your  shell,  and 
remaining  in  it  is  your  only  salvation.  I  am  astonished 
at  the  futility  of  your  proposal." 

"  I  cannot  sit  inactive." 

"  You  must.  Otherwise  the  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  run 
up  3  white  flag  after  taking  down  your  own,  make  terms 
with  the  Archbishops  and  deliver  your  castle  to  them. 
Then  you  may  get  concessions,  but  to  sally  forth  at 
the  head  of  your  men  is  to  deliver  your  castle  at  once 
into  their  hands,  and  that  without  compensation,  for 
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then  they  take  it  and  capture  or  kill  you.  It  is  the 
project  of  a  madman." 

The  Count  became  fiercely  enn^ed  at  this  merci< 
less  criticism,  and,  almost  foaming  at  the  mouth,  smote 
his  fist  on  the  table,  crying : 

"  Our  weakness  is  not  tnat  we  are  outnumbered  a 
hundred  to  one.  It  is  that  we  are  one  too  many  in 
Thuron.  No  garrison  can  prosper  under  two  com- 
manders." 

"Again  you  are  mistaken.  There  are  not  two 
commanders,  but  one  only.  There  are  two  com- 
manders with  the  besiegers,  and  that  fact,  in  spite  of 
their  army's  strength,  is  probably  the  reason  the  castle 
has  not  been  taken  long  since.  There  is  but  one  com- 
mander in  Thuron,  and  I  am  he." 

"  You  lie ! "  yelled  the  Black  Count.  "  I  am  master 
of  Thuron,  and  will  remain  so  while  a  stone  of  it 
rests  on  another." 

"  Prove  yourself  so.  The  weapons  with  which  we 
previously  fought  on  this  question  still  hang  on  the 
wall ;  only,  take  warning.  1  shall  use  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  not  the  flat  of  it,  upon  your  person  when 
next  I  face  you." 

"  I  shall  not  honour  you  by  fighting  with  you,  a 
nameless  stranger,  for  whose  quality  no  one  can 
vouch." 

"  I  bore  the  honour  you  formerly  bestowed  upon 
me  modestly  enough,  and  no  one  has  been  told  of 
our  encounter.  As  for  the  quality  of  my  fighting,  you 
made  no  complaint  at  the  time." 

"  I  will  imprison  you  as  an  insubordinate  traitor." 

"  I  am  even  prepared  for  that,  and  have  been  ever 
since  I  took  my  quarters  in  the  tower.  The  moment 
you  break  your  word  with  me  I  constitute  myself  my 
own  jailer,  and  will  retire  to  the  tower.  There  my 
archer  will  kill  your  adherents  one  by  one  in  the 
courtyard,  or  on  the  battlements,  or  wherever  you 
dare  show  yourselves.  I  will  haul  down  your  banner 
and  run  up  a  flag  of  truce  instead.  Then,  when  the 
envoys  of  the  Archbishop  come,  I  will  shout  to  them 
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from  the  tower  that  we  are  commanded  by  a  madman. 
I  will  make  terms  with  them  so  far  as  the  ladies  are 
concerned,  and  will  tell  them  how  to  take  the  castle, 
as  not  one  of  your  men  dare  show  face  upon  the  walls, 
fearing  my  archer.  I  regret  being  compelled  to  show 
you  that  you  are  both  helpless  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  fool,  but  you  would  have  it.  Now,  my  Lord,  what 
is  to  be  done?  Are  you  content  to  hold  command 
under  my  orders,  or  am  I  to  be  further  troubled  with 
your  petulance,  so  that  I  must  humiliate  you  in  the 
eyes  of  your  own  men,  depose  you  publicly,  and  per^ 
haps  imprison  you  in  the  castle  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  you  hold  and  keep  ?  I  must  know  de- 
iinitelv  and  finally,  for  these  discussions  cannot  con- 
tinue. ' 

The  Black  Count  rested  his  sha^y  head  in  his 
hands,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  silence  in  the 
room.  At  last  he  raised  his  blood-shot  eyes,  burning 
with  hate,  and  shot  a  question  at  Rodolph. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"Your  master.  Take  that  for  granted  until  this 
siege  is  ended,  then  you  may  discover  you  have  not 
been  in  error.  If  you  attempt  to  fight  me  as  well  as 
the  Archbishops  the  contest  will  be  a  short  one.  In 
the  fiend's  name,  has  your  ill  temper  not  left  enough 
of  sense  in  your  brain  to  show  you,  even  in  your 
anger,  that  it  is  better  to  have  me  fighting  foryou  than 
against  you?  Your  persistent  stupidity  exhausts  my 
patience." 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  the  men  whom  I  have  ordered 
to  clear  the  sacks  from  the  gate  P  They  will  think  me 
indeed  mad  if  I  bid  them  reverse  their  work." 

"They  think  it  now,  as  does  every  one  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact.  When  the  grain  is  all  removed 
tell  them  to  fill  the  empty  sacks  with  earth  and  stones 
from  the  cellars,  and  to  place  them  in  position  against 
the  gates  again.  Have  this  done  whenever  a  sack  is 
emptied  in  future,  so  that  our  consumption  of  com 
will  not  interfere  with  the  security  of  the  gates.  If 
you  have  said  to  any  one  that  you  intended  to  sally 
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forth,  tell  him  now  that  you  have  changed  your 
mind." 

This  was  the  last  rebellion  of  Count  Heinrich 
against  the  usurper  within  his  gates.  The  ladies, 
when  all  met  together  for  the  evening  meal,  did  not 
suspect  that  there  had  been  any  difference  between 
the  two  men,  for  Heinrich  was  invariably  so  gruff 
towards  his  women  folk  that  his  demeanour  could 
hardly  be  made  worse  by  any  check  he  had  encoun< 
tered  during  the  day,  and  Rodolph's  manner  was 
marked  by  a  deferential  equanimity  that  was  immut- 
able. 

While  they  were  seated  at  the  evening  repast  Cap- 
tain Steinmetz  entered  and  made  announcement  that 
a  holy  Palmer  was  before  the  gate  asking  admittance, 
saying  he  had  news  for  the  master  of  the  castle. 

"  Where  is  he  from  ?  How  did  he  get  through  the 
lines?"  demanded  the  Count. 

"  I  think  he  is  from  Palestine,"  replied  Steinmetz, 
"  and  he  came  through  the  tines  by  permission  of  the 
Archbishops.  He  says  he  bears  news  to  you  of  the 
Emperor." 

"  Of  the  Emperor  ?  "  ejaculated  Rodolph,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes.  His  Majesty  is  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  I  think  the  monk  comes  from  him  with  news  of 
his  battles." 

"  Ah !  "  Rodolph  looked  closely  at  those  who  sat 
round  the  table,  but  said  nothing  further.  Tekia 
gazed  with  interest  at  the  captain ;  the  Count's  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  table,  and  his  wife  regarded  his  dark 
face  timorously. 

"  We  want  no  news  of  the  Emperor's  fightinc," 
s^d  the  Count,  gruffly,  at  last.  "  What  matters  his 
fighting,  to  us  ?  A  wise  man  goes  not  abroad  to  deal 
his  blows,  when  there  are  good  knocks  to  be  given  in 
his  own  land.  Tell  the  Palmer  we  want  none  of  hb 
budget." 

"  Not  so,  my  uncle,"  cried  Tekla,  her  eyes  glowing 
with  enthusiasm,  "we  are  all  loyal  subjects  of  his 
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Majesty,  I  hope,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to  hear 
how  he  prospers.  I  beg  you  to  admit  the  pious 
father." 

"  He  is  most  likely  a  pious  spy,  sent  by  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Archbishops,  whose  tool  he  is.  Their 
Lordships  desire  to  know  how  matters  stand  within 
the  fortress." 

"  Even  if  that  be  the  case,"  put  in  Rodolph,  tnildlr, 
"I  should  be  the  last  to  baulk  their  curiosity.  It 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  have  them  know  that  the 
stout  Count  Meinrich  is  well,  and  has  no  fear  of 
them,  either  separate  or  united.  It  may  comfort  the 
Archbishops  to  learn  that  we  were  faring  gener- 
ously when  their  envoy  came  upon  us,  and  that  Hein- 
rich  of  Thuron  thought  them  of  so  small  account  that 
he  permitted  a  man  coming  from  their  camp  and 
through  their  lines  to  enter  his  dining  hall." 

The  Count's  eye  lit  up  for  a  moment  as  he  glanced 
round  his  hall,  then  the  light  died  out,  gloom  came 
upon  his  brow,  and  once  more  he  bent  his  gaze  on  the 
table  in  silence. 

"  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  Palmer  be 
blindfolded  before  be  is  taken  up  the  ladder,  and  so 
conducted  to  the  Count's  presence.  It  may  be  pru- 
dent to  conceal  from  him  how  well  the  gates  are  barri- 
caded. If  he  actually  comes  from  the  Emperor,  I  con- 
fess, like  the  Countess  here,  I  think  so  much  of  his 
Majesty  that  I  should  dearly  love  to  have  news  of 
him.    What  say  you,  my  lord  Count  ?  " 

"  Have  it  as  you  will.  There  is  no  desire  on  my 
part  to  hear  of  his  Majesty,  so  question  the  Palmer 
as  best  pleases  you.  Admit  the  man,  Steinmetz,  but 
blindfold  him  as  has  been  su^ested," 

A  few  minutes  later  the  monk  was  led  into  the  hall, 
advancing  with  caution  as  a  blind  man  does,  gropin^y 
uncertain  regarding  his  footsteps,  placing  one  sandal 
tentatively  before  the  other,  as  if  he  feared  a  tr^ 
although  led  by  the  captain,  who  at  last  removed  the 
bandage  from  his  blinking  eyes,  thus  bringing  him 
suddenly  from  darkness  to  light.    The  monk  bowed 
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low  to  each  one  present,  then  stood  with  folded  arms, 
awaiting  permission  to  speak.  If  he  were  indeed  a 
spy  he  showed  no  indication  of  it :  his  face  was  calm 
and  imperturbable,  and  looked  little  like  the  counte- 
nance of  a  man  in  fear  of  the  fate  which  must  quickly 
have  followed  conviction  as  an  informant. 

"  You  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  Father  P  "  began 
Rodolph. 

"  Not  so,  my  Lord.  I  come  from  Frankfort,  but 
there  has  recently  arrived  from  Palestine  a  messenger, 
who  brought  brave  tidings  from  his  noble  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Germany." 

"  Indeed,  And  who  sends  you  forth,  or  do  you 
come  of  your  own  accord?  " 

"  I  am  sent  forth  by  the  Baron  von  Brunfels,  now 
in  Frankfort,  to  relate  intelligence  of  the  Emperor  in 
all  castles  and  camps  and  stron^olds,  to  those  of 
noble  birth,  who  are,  I  trust,  loyal  subjects  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty." 

"  "Hiat  are  we  all  here,  holy  father,  cried  Tekla 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  monk  bowed  low  to  the  lady. 

"  I  trust  that  the  Baron  von  Brunfels  Is  well.  He 
is  a  dear  friend  of  mine,"  said  Rodolph. 

"  He  is  well,  my  Lord,  but  somewhat  ha^;ard  with 
the  care  of  state  which  has  fallen  upon  him  in  his 
Majesty's  absence.  He  is  thought  to  be  over-anxious 
regarding  his  Majesty's  welfare ;  but  I  surmise  that 
the  news  he  has  now  received  of  him  may  bring  more 
cheerfulness  to  his  brow  than  has  been  seen  there  of 
late." 

"  Doubtless  that  will  be  the  case,"  remarked  Ro- 
dolph, with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Do  you  know  to  what 
particular  part  of  the  business  of  state  Baron  von 
Brunfels  bends  his  energies?  " 

"  Particularly  to  the  army,  my  Lord.  He  has 
greatly  increased  it,  drawing  men  mainly  from  South- 
em  Germany,  and  placing  in  command  of  them  offi- 
cers who  come  from  the  Emperor's  own  part  of  the 
country.    It  is  said  he  is  raising  a  company  of  archers, 
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not  armed  with  the  cross-bow,  but  with  a  thin  weapon 
held  in  one  band,  so  marveUougly  inaccurate,  that  when 
the  Foment  practices  near  Frankfort  the  people 
round  about  fly  to  their  houses,  saying  there  Is  little 
security  {or  life  while  that  company  Ib  abroad,  as  no 
prophet  can  predict  where  their  uiafts  will  alight. 
Prayers  are  offered  that  this  company  be  disbandedi, 
or  tliat  Providence  will  confer  greater  blessings  on 
their  marksmanahip  than  has  hitherto  been  vouch- 
safed." 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  tend  the  Baion  our 
good  archer,  who  would  do  more  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  company   than    much    devotion.    Does  rumour 

give  any  reason  for  this  increaae  of  the  army,  or  has 
aron  von  Branfda  said  anything  regarding  Its  pur- 
pose?" 

"  It  is  believed  that  a  lat^  reinforcement  wlil 
presently  be  sent  to  tiie  Emperor  In  Palestine,  when 
the  men  are  more  accustomed  to  their  duties." 

"  A  most  scandalous  waste  of  human  lives,"  cried 
the  Black  Count,  sternly.  "  German  men  should  fig^t 
their  enemies  at  home  or  on  the  borders  of  German 
land.  Of  what  benefit  are  the  desert  sands  to  us, 
even  should  we  win  them?  " 

The  monk  seemed  shodced  at  this,  and  devoutly 
crossed  himself,  but  made  no  reply.  Tekla  flashed  an 
indignant  look  at  her  uncle,  but  epoke  Instead  to 
Rodolph. 

"  My  Lord,"  she  said,  "you  seem  more  interested 
in  the  Baron  than  in  the  Emperor.  I  wish  to  hear  of 
his  Majesty's  campaign  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"  True,  Countess,  I  had  forgotten  myself,  and  I  b^ 
you  to  pardon  me.  The  Baron  is  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine,  as  I  have  said,  but  I  will  have  speech  with 
our  visitor  later  concerning  him.  Now,  Father,  what 
of  the  Emperor?" 

"  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  proven  himself  a 
warrior  not  only  of  great  personal  bravery,  but  one 
who  is  a  redoubted  general  as  well.  He  has  displ^ed 
marvellous  knoi^edge  of  the  arts  of  war,  and  has 
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routed  the  Infidels,  hone  and  foot,  wherever  he  en- 
countered them,  scattering  them  like  chafi  before  the 
wind.  Threescore  of  their  bravest  leaders  has  he 
slain  with  his  own  hand,  until  now  hjs  vety  name 
spreads  terror  throughout  the  land.  When  It  is 
known  he  leads  the  Christian  host,  the  Saracens  fly 
without  giving  battle,  and  cannot  be  lured  into  the 
field  to  face  him." 

"  In  God's  name,  then,"  cried  the  Irate  Count, 
"why  doesn't  he  take  Palestine  with  his  own  hand, 
and  return  ao  that  he  may^reduce  at  least  two  of  his 
truculent  Princes  to  order  and  some  respect  for  him  ? 
Germany  is  languishing  for  a  ruler  of  such  proweSB. 
Told  you  the  Archbishops  of  all  this?  " 

"  I  did,  my  Lord." 

"  And  what  said  thev  ?  " 

"  They  prayed  that  he  might  be  long  spared  to  per- 
form  such  deeds  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  atx>ut  to 
offer  Mass  in  honour  of  his  victories  over  the  heathen." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it.  If  masses, will  keep  him  In 
the  East  he  will  never  return  to  Gennany.  t  have  no 
patience  with  such  old  wives'  tales." 

The  Count  rose  from  his  bench  and  strode  from  the 
room,  saying  to  Stelnmetz  as  he  departed  : 

"  See  that  this  relator  of  fables  Is  carefully  deposited 
outside  the  walls  in  the  way  he  came,  and  ajlow  no 
loitering  in  the  courtyard." 

"  My  Lord,"  cried  Rodolph  as  the  Count  approached 
the  door,  "  I  wish  to  have  some  converse  with  the 
good  Father  alone,  and  I  desire  to  offer  him  refresh- 
ment before  he  departs  from  us.  Have  I  your  sanc- 
tion?" 

The  Black  Count  paused  near  the  door  and  looked 
back  at  the  assembl^e  before  answering.  Then  he 
said: 

"Captain  Stelnmetz,  you  will  obey  his  Lordship's 
orders  as  faithfully  as  If  they  came  from  me." 

With  this  command  he  withdrew  from  the  room. 
The  ladies  also  rose  and  bent  their  heads  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  monk,  thanking  him  for  wliat  he 
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had  told  them,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  this  should 
not  be  his  la.st  visit  to  the  ca^e. 

Refreshments  were  placed  on  the  table,  to  which 
the  monk,  on  being  invited,  devoted  himsdf  with 
right  good  will.  Rodolph  requested  Captain  Stein- 
metE  to  leave  them  alone  tc^ether. 

"  Are  you  the  only  messenger  Baron  von  Bnmfels 
sends  forth  from  Frankfort  ?  "  asked  Rodolph. 

"  No,  my  Lord,  there  are  many  of  us.  One  goes 
east,  another  west,  and  so  in  all  directions.  It  is  the 
desire  of  Baron  von  Brunfels  that  the  people  know  as 
speedily  as  possible  of  the  deeds  done  by  their  brave 
£mperor." 

"  A  most  loyal  and  laudable  Intention,  which  wOI  be 
well  carried  out  if  ail  the  messengers  are  as  faithful 
and  competent  as  you  are.  Father.  Do  you  return 
instantly  to  Frankfort?  " 

"No,  my  Lord.  I  go  now  up  the  Moselle  to 
Treves,  and  so  back  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
capital." 

"  I  ask  you,  then,  to  change  your  plans,  and  return 
forthwith  to  Frankfort." 

"  'T would  be  contrary  to  the  orders  of  my  Lord  of 
Brunfels,     I  dare  not  disobey  him." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  request  you  to  do  so,  and  I  give 
you  my  assurance  that  you  will  be  the  most  welcome 
visitor  the  Baron  has  received  this  many  a  day,  and 
that  he  himself  will  tell  you  so,  blessing  you  for  your 
disobedience." 

"  If  the  news  you  have  to  send  is  so  important  to 
him,  I  might  venture  to  chai^  my  route,  but  as  I 
shall  have  to  suffer  if  a  mistake  is  made,  while  you  are 
safe  in  this  castle,  I  must  judge  of  the  importance  of 
your  mess^e  by  hearing  it." 

"  Friendship  lends  importance  to  tidings  that  may 
seem  trivial  to  a  stranger.  The  Baron  is  my  most  in- 
timate friend,  therefore  I  ask  of  you  to  remember 
carefully  and  relate  accurately  what  I  have  to  send 
him.  Tell  him  the  silk  merchant  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Treves  is  well,  and  is  now  in  Castle  Thuron." 
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"  I  carry  not  news  of  silk  merchants,  but  of  Em- 
perors," cried  the  monk  resentfully,  for,  despite  his 
calling,  even  his  humility  was  offended  by  the  sudden 
descent  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  a  country 
where  rank  was  so  greatly  esteemed. 

"  Remember,  FaSier,  that  the  founder  of  our  Holy  . 
Church  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter." 

"  He  was  the  Son  of  God." 

"  Most  true,  but  reputed  to  be  what  I  say,  and  his 
Apostles  were  poor  fishermen.  Therefore  it  may  well 
be  that  when  you  carry  news  of  a  silk  merchant  you 
are  no  less  ignoble  a  messenger  than  when  you  carry 
news  of  an  Emperor.  Tell  the  Baron  the  silk  mer- 
chant sends  him  greeting,  and  asks  him  to  persevere  in 
the  augmenting  of  the  army,  which  the  silk  merchant 
hopes  will,  from  its  very  strength  and  efficiency,  prove 
to  be,  not  an  engine  of  war,  but  an  assurance  of  peace. 
To  be  thus  effective,  however,  it  must  be  undeniably 
stronger  than  any  forces  that  may  combine  against  it. 
Say  that  the  West  and  the  North  have  combined, 
which  fact  he  probably  already  knows.  The  Baron  is, 
therefore,  not  to  interfere  in  any  struggle  that  may  be 
going  on,  but  rather  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  it, 
and  to  have  everything  ready  when  a  command  is  sent 
him.  Have  you  given  strict  heed  to  my  mess^^, 
good  Father?     Repeat  it  to  me." 

"  Baron  von  Brunfels  is  to  be  made  aware  that  the 
silk  merchant  who  accompanied  him  to  Treves  is  at 
present  in  Castle  Thuron.  The  army  is  to  be  increased 
and  made  more  efBcient.  The  West  and  the  North 
have  combined,  which  I  take  to  mean,  that  Europe  is 
as  one  against  the  Saracen,  and  that  the  Emperor's 
army  is  to  be  made  stronger  than  the  combination,  so 
that  when  he  gives  the  command,  he  will  be  at  the 
head  of  a  force  superior  to  all  others  sent  out,  and 
may  thus  bring  the  war  to  an  end  without  further 
blood  being  shed,  through  the  mere  terror  of  his 
name,  supplemented  by  an  army  so  redoubtable." 

"  I  beg  you  to  colour  not  your  message  with  your 
own  explanations  but  to  attend  more  strictly  to  the 
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exact  words  I  give  you.    Say  that  when  further  news 

of  the  Emperor  comes  to  him,  he  is  to  send  you  again 
to  Castle  Thuron,  and  he  may  give  you  instructions 
that  will  be  for  my  ear  alone.  You  will,  therefore,  be 
careful,  if  you  value  the  good  opinion  of  the  Baron,  to 
keep  strictly  apart  the  message  for  me  and  the  general 
intelligence  which  you  recite  to  the  Archbishops. 
Say  that  the  silk  merchant  is  in  safe  quarters,  and 
thinks  it  better  to  make  no  premature  attempt  to 
leave  Thuron.  The  main  thing  at  present  is  to  get 
together  as  many  troops  as  will  outnumber  two  to  one 
the  forces  of  the  West  and  the  North.  All  this  is  not 
done  in  a  day.  Do  you  go  back  to  the  Arch> 
bishops  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord.  I  Intended  to  joumer  up  the 
Moselle." 

"  Are  you  afoot  ?  " 

"  The  Baron  von  Brunfels,  wishing  me  speed,  gave 
me  a  horse,  to  which  I  am  only  now  becoming  accus- 
.tomed.  I  left  it  at  the  village  below  in  care  of  a  soU 
dier,  it  being  my  intention  to  travel  to-night  to  the 
valley  of  the  Brodenbach,  and  rest  at  the  caatle  ot 
Ehrenbuig." 

*'  Ehrenburg  can  wait  for  its  news  of  the  Emperor. 
Go,  therefore,  up  the  Brodenbach  valley  as  was  your 
first  determination,  but  continue  on  past  the  castle 
until  you  come  to  the  Frankfort  road.  Rest  then  if 
you  must,  but  know  that  the  sooner  you  reach  Frank. 
lOft  the  better  will  you  please  the  Baron." 

Rodolph  called  to  Steinmetz,  who  again  blindfolded 
the  monk,  and  accompanied  by  Emperor  and  captain 
the  Palmer  was  set  once  more  outside  the  walls,  and 
disappeared  in  the  night  down  the  hiU  towards  Aiken. 
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"FOB  YOUR  LOVE  I  WOULD  OEFIT  PATE." 

The  CountCM  TekU  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
her  tim«  waiting  upon  her  aunt,  who,  never  having 
known  a  true  fnend  in  her  lif«  before,  clung  to  the 
girl  with  a  pathetic  insistence,  unhappy  if  Tekla  was 
out  of  her  ^ght.  The  natural  positions  of  the  two 
seemed  reversed;  the  elder  woman  leaning  depends 
ently  on  the  younger,  and  looking  to  her  for  proteo 
tion,  as  a  child  looks  to  its  mother.  When  Tekla  was 
busy  in  the  courtyard  garden  her  aunt  would  sit  on  the 
balcony  and  watch  her  every  movement  with  a  dumb* 
tender  affection  that  was  most  touching.  The  elder 
rarely  spoke,  and  never  smiled  except  when  Tekla 
looked  up  to  her  with  a  smile  on  her  own  pretty  lips. 

Rodotph  often  wished  the  aunt  were  not  quite  so 
much  the  shadow  of  the  niece,  but  there  was  such  love 
between  the  two  women  that  he  never  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  Tekla  his  hm>e  that  he  might  be  permitted  now 
and  then  to  enjc^  her  companionship  unshared.  He 
worked  with  her  m  the  garden,  and  oiten  said  that  he 
expected  to  make  horticulture  his  occupation  when 
the  si^e  was  over,  so  expert  had  he  become  under 
the  charming  instruction  of  his  fair  teacher. 

When  winter  intervened,  and  the  spring  came  again, 
Rodolph  jokingly  suggested  that  they  should  plant 

Sain  instead  of  flowers,  aa  there  was  still  no  sign  that- 
e  Archbishops  were  becoming  tired  of  their  under- 
taking. The  second  winter  passed,  and  a  second 
spring  found  the  living  line  around  the  castle  still  in- 
tact, thus  Rodolph's  former  jest  began  to  take  a  grim- 
mer meaning,  for  provisions  were  indeed  running  low, 
and  the  two  years'  supply,  which  seemed  at  first  al- 
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most  inexhaustible,  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  yet 
not  a  pound  of  wheat  or  a  gallon  of  wine  had  succeeded 
in  getting  through  the  cordon  drawn  by  the  stubborn 
Archbishops.  Rodolph  had  counted  on  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  commanders  ere  this,  but  there  was  no 
indication  of  dissension  in  the  opposing  camp.  The 
bitter  persistence  of  the  siege  he  l^d  to  the  account  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  In  this  he  was  right. 
There  was,  however,  one  grain  of  consolation  in  its 
continuance  ;  so  long  as  the  armies  of  the  Archbishops 
were  encircling  Thuron,  they  were  out  of  mischief 
elsewhere,  and  the  rest  of  Germany  was  at  peace. 
Rodolph  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  it  came  to  a 
6ght  the  troops  would  hardly  be  as  warlike  as  they 
had  shown  themselves  two  years  before,  when  the 
siege  began,  for  the  sound  of  revelry  came  up  each 
night  from  the  camp,  and  the  idle  men  were  industri- 
ously drinking  their  thousand  gallons  of  wine  each 
day,  which  tended  more  to  hilarity  than  discipline. 
Nevertheless,  they  held  tightly  to  the  castle,  and 
there  was  no  relaxing  of  the  lines  that  surrounded  it. 
On  several  occasions  attempts  were  made  to  get 
through  by  one  or  other  belonging  to  the  garrison,  but 
in  each  case  without  success.  The  deserters  were 
turned  back,  the  officers  refusing  even  to  make  pris- 
oners of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  periodically  received  news 
from  the  capital,  and  was  compelled  also  to  listen  to 
long-winded  mythical  accounts  of  his  own  bravery  in 
the  East,  which  did  much  credit  to  the  fictional 
power  of  the  romancer  in  Frankfort  who  put  the 
stories  tc^ether.  When  at  last  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  the  army  centred  in  Frankfort,  and  at  other 
points  within  easy  call  of  the  capital,  was  fit  to  cope 
successfully  with  all  opposition,  the  Emperor  resolved 
to  quit  the  castle  by  stealth  if  possible,  and  if  that 
proved  impracticable,  to  send  word  when  next  the 
monk  came,  telling  Brunfels  to  lead  the  army  in  person 
up  the  Moselle  and  raise  the  siege  of  Thuron.  His 
hope,  however,  was  to  get  away  from  the  castle  and 
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himself  give  the  command  to  the  Archbishops  to  cease 
their  warfare. 

But  another  matter  occupied  his  mind,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  affairs  of  state,  which  should 
perhaps  have  had  his  undivided  attention,  because  of 
their  paramount  importance.  This  interest  held  him 
a  willing  prisoner  in  Tharon,  and  It  may  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  his  inaction — for  his  reluctance  in  showing 
himself  a  real  and  not  a  nominal  Emperor — that  he 
was  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Before  he  quitted 
Thuron,  therefore,  he  desired  to  know  whether  the 
Countess  Telda  regarded  him  as  a  dear  friend  or  a 
dearer  lover.  It  was  his  right  to  come  at  the  head  of 
his  army  and  demand  the  giri,  for  even  if  she  had, 
when  sorely  pressed,  rebelled  against  being  bestowed 
upon  an  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  in  the  person  of 
Count  Bertrich,  yet,  whatever  her  personal  inclina- 
tions might  be,  ^e  could  not  deny  the  suit  of  the 
Emperor,  were  he  as  uely  as  Calaban,  as  old  as 
Methuselah,  and  as  wicked  as  Beelzebub.  Such  a  re- 
fusal would  have  been  unheard  of  under  the  feudal 
law,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been  allowed  by 
the  upholders  of  it.  But  Rodolph  was  in  the  mtnd  to 
keep  all  prerogatives  of  his  position  for  other  purposes, 
and  trust  to  his  own  qualities  in  pursuing  the  course 
that  Cupid  had  marked  out  for  bim.  U  the  girl  cared 
nothing  for  him  as  Lord  Rodolph,  he  would  not  ask  her 
to  bestow  her  affection  upon  the  Emperor. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  over  the  Moselle 
valley  when  he  determined  to  escape  from  the  castle, 
and  as  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  archer  and  Conrad 
with  him,  not  only  as  a  bodyguard,  but  in  order  that 
there  might  be  less  demand  on  the  almost  empty 
larder  of  the  castle,  he  had  to  wait  for  a  night  when 
the  moon  was  obscured,  or  until  it  grew  older  and  rose 
later.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  three  of  them  to 
get  away  when  night  was  as  light  as  day;  indeed 
experience  had  proved  the  futility  of  even  one 
attempting  to  quit  the  stronghold;  but  the  Emperor 
was  imbued  with  the  belief  that  he  could  succeed 
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where  others  bad  failed.  The  archer  had  formulated 
a  plan  for  their  escape  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Roger  Kent,  who  was  now  on  guard  at  a  portion  of 
the  line  in  the  Thaurand  valley  after  midnight,  and 
although  Surrey  had  had  as  yet  no  chance  of  consulting 
his  friend,  he  surmised  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  to  turn  a  blind  eye  and  a  deaf  ear 
up  the  valley  for  a  few  minutes  to  accommodate  an 
old  comrade. 

Things  were  at  this  pass  when,  one  afternoon, 
Rodolph  was  with  the  Countess  TeMa  in  the  ganlen 
while  the  girl's  aunt  sat  on  the  balcony  watching  them. 

"  My  Lady,"  said  Rodolph,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have 
serious  complaint  to  make  of  you." 

"Of  me,  my  Lord,"  asked  the  girl,  in  surprise, 
glancing  swiftly  up  at  him. 

"Yes,  Countess.  While  we  have  each,  even  to 
Count  Heinrich  himself,  taken  turns  in  keeping  watch 
and  ward  on  the  battlements,  you  have  never 
shouldered  pike  and  marched  up  and  down  the  pro- 
menade. Yet  is  there  reason  for  that.  Your  doing 
so  would  attract  rather  than  repel  the  enemy,  so 
perhaps  we  were  wise  in  allowing  you  to  work  in  the 
garden  instead.  Still,  you  should  at  least  encourage 
those  on  guard,  and  as  this  promises  to  be  a  beautiful 
night,  and  as  I  pace  the  battlements  until  the  stroke 
of  twelve,  I  beg  of  you  to  come  upon  the  parapet 
soon  after  our  evening  meal  and  bear  me  company 
for  an  hour  or  so.  I  moke  it  a  question  of  duty,  if  I 
cannot  persuade  you  else." 

"I  am  not  one  to  shirk  from  duty,"  said  the 
Countess,  brightly,  "so  upon  that  basis  will  I  assist 
yott  to  repel  tiie  invaders.  Besides,  I  wish  to  see  the 
valley  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  and  have  long  desired 
to  venture  on  the  battlements,  and  would  have  done 
so  before  now  had  not  my  uncle  forbidden  it.  But 
that  was  long  since,  and  perhaps  he  apprehends  no 
danger  at  this  time." 

"The  ramparts  are  as  safe  as  the  quietest  street  in 
Frankfort,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  the  valley  la  the 
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moonli^t  is  most  lovely  and  well  worth  gazing  upon. 
I  may,  then,  look  forward  to  your  coming  ?  " 

"Yes,  unless  my  uncle  or  aunt  object.' 

**  They  will  not  object,  especially  if  you  do  not  aik 
their  permission,  which  I  beg  you  not  to  do.  Just 
make  the  Tenture,  and  I  will  ^arantee  that  no  one 
will  have  aught  to  say  against  your  presence  ou  the 
platform  of  the  west  wall. ' 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Countess  Telda, 
with  a  fleecy  white  scarf  thrown  over  her  fair  head, 
reaching  down  to  her  waist,  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
woven  from  the  moonbeams  themselves,  walked  00 
the  stone  terrace  that  night  with  Lord  Rodolph  of 
HapsbuTg,  and  then  was  the  time,  had  the  Archbishcms 
been  looking  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacK, 
to  cfaai^  upon  the  fortress,  for  never  since  the  world 
b«^  was  watch  so  carelessly  kept  in  ancient  strong 
hold,  as  when  these  two  young  people  guarded  grim 
Castle  Thuron. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  another  night,"  said  Rodolph, 
"The  moon  shone  as  brightly,  and  the  river  flowed 
on  as  peacefully  under  its  mild  radiance.  Does  your 
recollection  join  with  mine  ?  " 

"  Yes.    It  was  the  n^ht  we  left  Treves." 

"Together." 

Tekla  looked  up  at  him,  then  gently  murmured  a 
repetition  of  the  word. 

"  It  was  an  idyllic  voyage,"  he  continued,  "  whose 
remembrance  lingers  as  docs  the  fragrance  of  a  pre- 
cious flower.  Its  dangers  seem  to  have  faded  away, 
and  only  the  charm  remains.  The  recollection  of  It 
is  like  a  beautiful  dream  ;  a  vision  of  Heaven  rather 
than  an  actuality  of  earth." 

The  Countess  Tekla  paused  In  her  walk,  and  clasp> 
ing  her  hands  over  her  breast,  gazed  up  the  valley  at 
the  winding  ribbon  of  silver  far  below,  the  glamour 
and  «oft  witchery  of  the  moonlight  in  the  histre  of 
her  eyes. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  worid 
than  the  Moselle,"  she  ^id,  slowly. 
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"  It  ifl  indeed  an  enchanted  river,  but  that  n^ht  it 
looked  upon  a  beauty  superior  to  its  own." 

"  I  shall  not  pretend  ignorance  of  your  meaning, 
my  Lord,  and  so  take  tbe  compliment  to  myself,  un- 
deserving of  it  though  I  may  be.  But  my  treatment 
of  you  then  was,  I  fear,  a  sad  blemish  on  whatever 
of  beauty  I  may  possess.  I  see  you  now  standing  on 
the  rock  by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  to  which  my 
petulance  and  suspicion  unwarrantably  banished  you. 
I  often  think  of  my  injustice,  pain  mingling  with 
pleasure  in  the  remembrance,  which  is  unaccountable, 
for  I  should  dwell  on  the  incident  with  r^ret  only, 
yet  it  passes  my  comprehension  that  I  experience 
felicity  in  conning  it  over.  You  looked  like  an  indig- 
nant god  of  the  Moselle,  standing  there  silent  in  the 
moonlight,  and  even  although  I  deeply  distrusted  you 
then — you  must  remember  I  had  not  seen  you  until 
that  moment — I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  culprit,  refusing  to 
pay  just  toll  as  I  floated  on  the  river  you  guarded. ' 

"  Ah,  Countess,  payment  deferred  makes  heavy 
demand  when  time  for  settlement  ultimately  comes. 
The  river  god  now  a^s  for  toll,  with  two  years' 
interest,  compounded  and  compounded,  due." 

"  Alas  I "  cried  the  Countess,  arching  her  eyebrows, 
and 'spreading  out  her  empty  hands,  accompanying  the 
word  with  a  little  nervous  laugh,  "  I  fear  I  am  bank- 
rupt.   Should  this  siege  succeed,  as  it  seems  lilce  to 

"  What  siege,  my  Lady  ?" 

"The  siege  of  Castle  Thuron,"  she  answered,  look- 
ing sideways  at  him.    "  Is  there  another?  " 

"  I  had  another  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  I  trust 
that  it  too  will  be  successful,  or  rather  that  it  will  be 
successful  and  the  Archbishops'  effort  faiL  But  if 
Thuron  falls,  what  then,  my  Lady  ?  " 

"  Then  am  I  bankrupt,  for  my  lands  wilt  be  con- 
fiscated and  other  grievous  things  may  happen.  With 
lands  and  castles  gone,  how  can  I  pay  the  river  god 
his  fee,  even  were  he  generous  to  for^o  his  rightful 
interest,  twice  or  thrice  compounded  ?  " 
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"  The  gods,  my  Lady,  traffic  not  in  castles  nor  in 
Unds.     Were  these  tendered,  free  of  fee  or  vassalage, 

Jrour  river  god  would  value  tbem  no  more  than  ute 
ump  of  rock  he  stood  upon,  and  would  proclaim  to 
.all  die  Moselle  valley  his  chai^  was  still  unsatisfied." 

"  Then  he  is  no  god,  but  a  Frankfort  usurer." 

"That  he  is  indeed,  my  Lady  ;  rapacious,  exacting, 
demanding  that  to  which  he  has  no  rightful  claim,  yet 
still  demanding.  And  worse  than  any  mortgage 
broker,  because  he  knows  no  debt  has  been  incurred, 
but  the  reverse,  for  such  slight  service  as  he  rendered 
was  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  knew  himself  deeply  the 
debtor  in  that  it  was  accepted  of  him.  And  yet,  my 
Lady,  this  confessed  cozening  knave  implores  recom- 
pense BO  far  above  his  merits,  that  there  is  this  to  say 
in  his  behalf ;  his  tongue,  more  modest  than  his 
thoughts,  hesitates  to  formulate  in  words  his  arrogant 
petition.  I  stand  here  landless  and  castleless,  but  I 
hope  a  gentleman,  and  if  any  man  question  that  I  am 
as  noble  as  the  Archbishop  himself  I  will  dispute  his 
contention  with  my  sword ;  brushing  aside  all  thought 
of  the  possessions  that  may  come  to  you  or  to  me,  are 
you  content,  my  Lady  Tekla,  to  place  your  hand  in 
my  empty  palm  and  say, '  Rodolpb,  I  take  you  for  my 
future  husband '  f  " 

He  stood  with  both  hands  outstretched,  and  she  a 
little  distance  from  him,  her  head  bowed,  once  ven- 
turing to  dart  a  swift  glance  at  him,  again  scrutinising 
the  silent  stones  lying  in  the  moonlight  at  her  feet. 
Then  suddenly  she  placed  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
cried  breathlessly : 

*'  Rodolph,  Rodolph,  it  were  a  foolish  bargain  for 
you,  and  I  cannot  have  it  so.  Wait,  wait  a  little,  till 
I  know  whether  I  have  what  should  be  mine;  whether 
I  am  to  be  as  poor  as  any  vill^e  maiden  in  Aiken 
yonder ;  then  a^  me,  Rodolph.  In  either  case  ask 
me  then,  and  I  will  answer  you." 

"  No,  Tdcla,  answer  me  now — now." 

"  You  are  young,  Rodolph.  Oh,  why  must  I  be  wise 
for  two  ?— -your  way  is  to  mal^  and  I  must  not  retard 
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]K>ur  career.  You  join  a  tottering  house :  my  only 
relative  cannot  hold  his  own  with  his  single  sword. 
I  feel  disaster  hovering  over  us,  and  yet  bo  shallow 
a  maid  am  I,  that  I  came  joyously  forth  to-be  with 
you  on  this  promenade,  unheeding  of  impending 
calamity.  Think  what  you  do,  my  Lord :  the 
powerful  Archbishops  are  your  enemies,  and  there 
Is  no  kin  of  mine  to  befriend  you.    Wait,  wait,  wait." 

"  I  have  already  waitcd-^for  two  yean  have  I 
waited ;  I  want  my  answer  now,  Tekla." 

"No,  no.  This  madness  is  of  the  moonlight. 
Th^  say  the  moon,  when  it  shines  brightly — our  taUc 
of  the  river  spirits  has  made  us  blind  to  practical 
things,  and  so  I  seem  to  be  myself  one  of  the  Rliine 
maidens  who  lure  men  on  to  deatmction.  I  will  not 
be  the  Lorelei  of  the  Moselle.  Let  me  go,  my  Lord : 
I  should  not  have  Come  here  to  the  battlements  in 
the  moonlight,  for  reason  has  fled  from  us.  You  shall 
not  blight  your  noble  career  for  one  so  ill-fated  as  L 
See  what  I  have  already  done.  My  uncle  besieged 
this  two  years,  and  now  certain  of  defeat.  You  im- 
prisoned here  when  you  should  have  been  making 
your  way  in  the  Elast,  or  in  Germany,  where,  with  your 
bravery,  your  name  would  have  rui^  throughout  the 
land.  I  will  not  embroil  you  with  the  Archbishops, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Emperor  himself.  Go  forth. 
Lord  Rodolph.from  this  doomed  house,  and  come  to 
me,  if  you  still  wish,  when  I  shall  not  retard  you." 

"  My  career  I  shall  look  to  with  satisfied  mind  and 
heart,  if  first  I  have  assurance  from  you  that  all  is 
well  with  my  love.  I  have  no  fears  for  my  future.  I 
willingly  stayed  my  career  at  a  ui^le  s^ht  of  you,  for 
I  came  to  Treves  to  see  the  Archbishop,  and  not  to 
look  upon  the  Countess  Telda.  It  seems  to  me  amax* 
ing  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  I  had  to  say  to 
my  comrade, '  Who  is  she  7 '  yet  such  was  indeed  the 
case,  for  when  I  should  have  been  gazing  at  Arnold 
von  Isenbei^,  my  thoughts  and  glances  were  all  for 
the  lady  who  rode  by  his  ude.  My  being  in  the  skiff 
was  no  accident,  as  you    thought,  but  uie  result  of 
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careful  planning,  with  a  craft  worthy  of  Arnold  him- 
self. I  came  here  willingly,  eagerly,  and  not  through 
inadvertence,  and  Thuron  never  held  so  complacent  a 
prisoner,  nor  one  who  so  welcomed  captivity  as  I,  less 
held  by  its  adamantine  walls  than  by  your  silken  bond- 
age, if  my  glad  restraint  merit  so  harsh  a  name. 
Tekia,  I  love  you  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  in  darkness,  or 
in  moonlight ;  all's  one  to  me.  How  is  it  with  you, 
ny  lady  of  the  silver  light  ?  " 

"Oh,  with  me,  with  me,  Rodolph,  what  need  to 
answer  that  which  all  may  see  so  plainly?  What 
need  (or  you  to  ask,  when  every  glance  that  fell  from 
my  eyes  upon  you  must  have  betrayed  me?  Oh,  my 
knight  of  the  water-lapped  rock,  I  loved  you  ever  ^ce 
first  I  saw  you  standing  there,  fltn^ng  your  abandoned 
flwonl  at  my  feet,  for  the  protection  of  one  so  cruel  and 
unjust.  And  now  must  my  foolish  fondness  drag  you 
down  with  me  into  the  torrent  that  may  overwhelm 
us  both  ?  Rodolph,  Rodolph,  I  cry  to  you  beware,  for 
I  cannot  protest  longer,  and  am  so  selfish  that,  for 
your  love,  I  would  defy  fate ;  so  ungenerous  that  while 
Biy  lips  warn  vou  my  heart  hopes  you  will  not  heed. 
On,  Rodolph,  I  have  loved  you  since  the  world  began." 

The  young  man,  suddenly  releasing  her  imprisoned 
hands,  clasped  the  girl  unresisting  to  b!m  and  on  her 
ttembling  dewy  lips  pressed,  long  and  tenderly,  their 
first  kiss ;  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  dosing  her  eyes,  and 
resigning  herself  to  his  tenderness.  For  Iiim,  no  less 
than  for  her,  the  moment  was  supreme,  and  it  seemed 
as  If  the  world  had  faded  from  them  and  they  stood 
alone  in  delirious  space  together.  The  tent  of  the 
Archbishops,  precursor  of  the  great  Cathedral,  shone 
white  in  the  moonlight,  looking  in  calm  unconscious- 
ness at  the  plans  of  its  august  builders  crumbling  to 
pieces,  through  the  action  of  a  man  and  woman. 
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A  GRIM  INTERRUPTION  TO  A  LOVER'S  MEETING. 

Not  on  the  battlements  alone  did  lovers  meet.  At 
oearly  the  same  hour  of  the  n^ht  after  the  lU-kept 
guard  on  the  promenade,  Conrad  set  forth  to  greet 
Hilda,  as  had  been  bis  custom  for  many  evenings  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  The  girl  stole  quieUy  up 
among  the  sadly  trampled  grape  vines  to  a  comer  of 
the  castle  which  the  two  h^  made  their  own.  There 
was  an  angle  in  the  wall  under  the  northern  tower 
vhich  was  in  darkness  whether  the  moon  shone  or  no, 
and  above  this  stone  alcove,  the  machicolated  wall' 
gave  Conrad  an  opportunity  for  descent  unseen, 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  from  the  promen- 
ade itself,  except  on  dark  nights.  Here  he  placed  his 
rope,  and  thus  he  slipped  silently  .down  to  meet  the 
girl  who  crept  up  from  the  village  for  the  pleasure  ol 
holding  whispered  converse  with  him.  When  it  had 
become  evident  that  the  castle  was  to  be  starved  into 
submission,  there  was  no  further  talk  of  Hilda  return- 
ing to  her  old  service.  The  girl  would  at  least  have 
plenty  to  eat  in  the  village,  which  could  not  be  guar- 
anteed to  her  in  the  castle,  and  although  Hilda  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  starving  had  she  been  allowed  to 
return,  the  Countess  herself  felt  she  could  not,  )a 
justice  to  those  beleaguered  with  her,  allow  the  tire 
woman  to  leave  her  present  lodging. 

Of  late,  although  they  stood  in  the  shadow,  Hilda's 
sharp  eyes  noted  the  ever-increasing  gauntness  of 
Conrad,  who,  like  all  within  the  castle,  except  the 
two  ladies,  was  placed  on  short  rations,  and  at  last 
the  girl  brought  up  with  her,  without  saving  anything, 
cakes  of  her  own  baking  from  the  village,  and  althou^ 
at  first  Conrad  thought  of  sharing  bis  good  fortune 
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with  his  comrades,  reflection  showed  him  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  endangering  the  secret  of 
their  rendezvous.  Thus  their  retreat  in  the  secluded 
embrasure  of  the  silent  walls  had  become  a  nocturnal 
picnic,  Hilda  watching  her  lover  with  tender  solici- 
tude while  he  ate,  sure  for  one  ntght  at  least  he  should 
not  starve.  She  b^^ed  him  to  let  her  come  oftener, 
but  he,  fearing  discovery,  would  not  permit  this,  for 
her  passing  through  the  lines  too  frequently  might 
raise  suspicion  tn  the  camp,  where  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  permit  no  supplies  to  pass  the 
cordon,  in  which  task  the  besiegers  were  amazingly 
successful. 

Their  time  of  meeting  was  early  in  the  evening, 
while  the  Count  and  his  nousehold  were  at  their  last 
meal  of  the  day,  as  at  that  hour  there  was  less  chance 
of  interruption,  and  there  was  also  the  advantage  that 
Hilda  coiild  return  to  Aiken  before  it  grew  late. 

Conrad  had  finished  his  welcome  repast  and  the  two 
stood  in  the  darkness  together,  the  gloom  perhaps 
made  the  more  intense  because  it  contrasted  so  strongly 
with  the  sloping  hillside  flooded  with  bright  moon- 
light, when  Hilda's  quick  ear,  ever  on  the  alert  for  a 
sound  on  the  wall  above  or  the  earth  beneath  them, 
heard  a  stealthy  step,  and  she  whispered  suddenly : 

"  Hush  1  Some  one  is  approaching  along  the  west 
nde." 

They  remained  breathless  a  few  moments  listening, 
and  Conrad  was  about  to  say  he  heard  nothing,  when 
round  the  comer  came  a  muffled  stooped  figure,  which, 
although  |it  was  in  darkness  itself,  stood  out  like  a 
black  silhouette  against  the  moonlit  hills  opposite. 
With  a  thrill  of  fear  Conrad  recognised  the  evil  face 
of  Captun  Steinmetz,  peering  with  anxious  eyes  ahead 
of  him,  luckily  not  in  their  direction,  but  towards  the 
plantation  that  clothed  the  hillside  where  the  vineyard 
ended.  At  first  he  thought  the  captain  had  discovered 
something  of  the  meeting  in  the  comer,  but  it  was 
soon  evident  that  officer  had  no  suspicion,  thinking 
himself  entirely  alone. 
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The  two  atood  thoe  ia  acute  suipense,  wiA  Stefa-- 
tmttt  befoie  tbem,  aloMst  within  toodiiiig  distance-, 
did  Cmnad  but  reach  out  his  hand.  WbHe  th^  trem'- 
bled  thua^  scans  daring  to  boatiie,  tiiey  saw  tm«tgimg- 
from  the  ^antation,  twc  figures^  also-  chuleed,  vtao- 
paused  at  the  edge  of.  the  wuod,  and  on  the  captain- 
giviaff  utterance  to<  a  low  aftiUnt  sound  like  the  aoH 
hissing  of  a  serpent,  the  two  darted  quickly  xctobb  the 
band  of  moonlight  and  Aood  beside  the  captain  in  tha 
shadow  of  the  great  north,  tower. 

"Have  you  brought  the  money?"  were  riie  fiist 
words  of  Steinnetz,  spoken  under  his  breath,  bwl  as 
distinctly  heard  by  Conrad  and  his  companJ«»a»by 
those  to  whom  the  remade  was  addressed; 

"  We  have  biough.t  three-  bags  of  it.  Captain,**  saitf 
ttie  foremost  man.  "  The  rest  will  be  given-  you  when 
the  castle  ia  ouis." 

"  But  that  ia.net  accordn^  to  the  bargain,"  protested* 
Stttnoietz. 

"  It  is  according  to  the  command  of  the  Arrfibishop,"" 
replied  the  other,  with  a  ahrog  of  his  shoulders.  '"His 
Losdship  is  tinder  the  impression  that  you  can  trust 
him  with  quite  as  much  faith  as  he  can'  trust  you.  If 
you  deal  fair  and  honourably  towards  us,  there  will-  be- 
no  fear  that  yoa  will  be  cozened  out  of  the  rest  o£  t^ 
money.  If  not — wellr  you  will  be  thiee  weighty  bags 
of  gold  to  the  good,  but  I  warn  you,  there  will  be  litGw 
opportunity  of  enjoyii^  tt,  for  the  Archbiriiap^  will  ex- 
act stem  interest  when  the  castle  nltimately  f^fe^  >» 
fall  it  must" 

"  A  bargain  is  a  ba^ain,"  muttered  Steinmefla;.  ia  na 
goad  humour. 

"  The  Archbishop  will  Iceep  it,  and  if  yttw  atrndby 
your  word,  the  remainder  of  the  money  will  be  paid 
you  tOAiorrow  ni{^.  So  that  is  not  lon^  toi  wait;  fdr 
you  will  have  but  small  chance  of  spen^ng  ic  in  the- 
interval.  Your  hesitation  gives  colour  to  the  Aicb- 
bishop's  suspiciooa  that  you  intend  to  play  hmt  false. 
I  would  I  were  so  sure  of  as  madt  gold  in  so  rftort  a» 
time,  if  you  mean  fair." 
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"  Oh,  I  mean  fair  enough,  and  will  take  the  gold,  but 
I  like  not  this  distrust  of  a  man's  motives." 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  replied  the  other,  noncbalantly, 
"  that  the  Archbishop  should  be  so^dooa  of  you,  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  it  myself,  but  I  am  simply 
the  messenger,  and  merely  lay  down  the  orders>of  siy 
master.     Do  you  take  the  money  P  " 

"  Ves,  unless  yoa  now  say  you  have  foi^otten  to 
bring  it,  and  that  L  mnat  deliver  up  the  castk  for 
nothing,  and  whistle  for  payment" 

"No;  the  gold'  is  here.  You  accept  th«  Arch- 
bishop's terms,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  since  it  is  his  wtU  to  drive  so  cautious  a  bar- 
gain." 

The  other  turned  to  his  fellow  and  took  from  him 
three  well-filled  b^s,  each  about  half  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  and  these  he  passed  to  the  captain,  who 
concealed  them  under  his  cloak.  When  the  folds  of 
the  cloak  had  fallen  over  and  covered  the  treasure,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Archbishop  said : 

"  What  are  your  final  inatnictions  r^arding  the 
assault  on  the  castle  P" 

"  I  have  caused  to>  be  removed  from  the  gates  the 
bags  of  sand  and  earth,  for  I  have  had  communication 
with  the  Black  Count,  telling  him  there  is  no  fear  of 
an  attack,  and  that  we  must  hold  oursdves  in  readi- 
ness, before  hunger  too  much  weakens  us,  to  open  the 
gates  and  sally  forth  to  cut  our  way  through  the 
linest  and  so  escape.  In  this  he  agrees  with  me,  and 
even  while  I  speak  the  gates  are  free,  and  may  be 
opened  by  any  one  from  the  inside.  If  you  have 
youB  men  in  readiness  to-morrow  night  vrhcn  the  bell 
tolls  twelve,  taking  care  to  keep  them  unseen  and 
under  cover  in  the  forest  before  the  gates,  until  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  when  the  moon  begins  to 
thcow  the  shadow  of  the  wood  nearly  to  the  wail,  you 
can  approach  silently  and  with  caution,  when  you'  will 
find  the  gates  push  open  at  a  toudu  We  chan^ 
guard  at  midnight,  and  it  may  be  half  an  hour  after 
that  time  before  I  will  have  opportunity  to  undo  the 
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bars  and  bolts  and  leave  the  gates  swinging  freely.  I 
shall  give  orders  to  the  sentinel  to  keep  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  battlements  near  this  tower,  still  it  will  be 
as  well  if  you  observe  caution  until  you  are  in  the 
castle.  I  shall  dispose  the  men.at-arms  within  so  that 
you  need  not  fear  much  opposition,  for  they  are  at 
best  half  starved,  and  will  have  little  pluck  to  fight  ; 
but  it  is  best  to  secure  at  once  the  body  of  the  Count, 
who  may  otherwise  rally  them  and  give  you  more 
trouble  than  you  look  for.  With  reasonable  luck,  and 
all  precaution,  there  need  not  be  a  blow  struck,  but  if 
you  bungle  and  raise  a  premature  alarm,  you  are  like 
to  stir  a  nomct's  nest,  unless  you  secure  at  once  Black 
Heinrich  and  the  young  man  Rodolph,  who  is  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  who  can  fight  like  the  fiend  himself.  He 
it  was  who  brought  the  Countess  Tekla  from  Treves, 
and  I  think  the  Archbishop  will  be  glad  to  have  hold 
of  him,  and  should  give  me  extra  pay  for  his  capture." 
Conrad  had  stood  with  dropped  jaw,  listening  to 
this  black  treachery  so  calmly  enunciated  by  the  cap- 
tain, whose  oath  laid  It  upon  him  to  protect  the  lives 
of  those  he  was  thus  coolly  selling  for  gold.  Conrad 
remained  motionless  until  the  reference  to  the  o^ture 
of  his  master  was  made,  then,  foi^tting  where  he  was 
and  the  great  need  of  secrecy,  he  strode  forward  before 
Hilda  could  restrain  him  and  cried,  his  voice  quiver- 
ing with  anger : 
"  You  traitorous  devil  I  Captain  Judas  I  " 
The  three  men  jumped  as  if  the  Black  Count  him- 
self had  unexpectedly  sprui^  upon  them,  each  whip- 
ping out  his  sword.  Hilda,  with  a  moan,  sank  almost 
senseless  to  the  ground  at  the  angle  of  the  walls,  where 
she  lay  unnoticed.  Conrad  being  unarmed,  saw  that 
he  would  have  no  chance  against  three,  whose  swords 
were  already  at  his  throat,  so  he  sprang  aside  from 
the  well  swung  blade  of  the  captain,  flung  himself  on 
one  of  the  Archbishop's  men,  and  wrested  his  weapon 
from  him,  the  other,  bafHed  by  the  darkness  and  be- 
wildered by  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis,  was  thus 
unable  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague. 
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Defending  himself  from  the  onslaught  of  Captaun 
Steinmetz,  Conrad  raised  his  voice  and  shouted  : 

"  Help !  Turn  out  the  guard !  Treason !  Treason ! " 

Along  the  top  of  the  battlements  were  heard  the 
hurried  footsteps  of  the  sentinel,  who  cried  as  he  ran : 

"  An  attack  1    To  arms ;  to  arms  I  " 

The  keen-witted  captain  saw  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  or  destruction  would  fall  on  him.  He 
turned  savagely  to  the  envoys  and  said  : 

"  Fly  at  once.  Leave  me  to  deal  with  thb.  You 
must  not  be  seen." 

The  ambassadors,  nothing  loth  to  be  quit  of  a  situa- 
tion so  unforeseen  and  so  dangerous,  fled  to  the  planta- 
tion and  disappeared.  Steinmetz  easily  parried  the 
blows  of  Conrad,  who  was  unused  to  the  handling  of 
a  sword,  and  when  the  sentinel  looked  over  the  wall, 
the  captain  said,  sternly  and  authoritatively : 

"  Cease  your  foolish  shouting.  Open  the  gates 
and  send  me  here  six  armed  men  as  quickly  as  possi* 
ble.  Then  come  and  stand  on  the  wall  at  this  comer. 
I  have  other  commands  for  you." 

"Shall  I  call  his  Lordship  the  Count?** 

"  No.  Obey  at  once,  and  attend  strictly  to  what  I 
bave  said  to  you." 

The  sentinel  departed,  trailing  his  pike  behind  him. 
A  few  moments  later  the  six  men  with  drawn  swords 
came  running  along  the  western  wall,  to  the  spot 
where  their  master  was  holding  off  the  infuriated 
Conrad. 

"  Seize  this  traitor,"  cried  Steinmetz,  "  and  gag  him. 
Then  conduct  him  to  the  courtyard,  where  he  is  to  be 
hanged  forthwith.  Sentinel,  search  the  battlements 
and  find  the  ladder  by  which  this  rascal  got  out  of  the 
fortress." 

The  six  men,  with  their  ^g^d  prisoner,  now 
marched  back  the  way  they  had  come,  Captain  Stein- 
metz, pleased  with  his  own  resourcefulness  in  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  striding  after  them. 

"Here  is  the  rope  dangling  from  the  para^pet," 
shouted  the  sentineL 
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"  Then  bring  it  with  you  to  the  courtyard.  I  ha^e 
use  for  it,"  cried  the  captain,  over  his  shoulder. 

Hilda,  moaning  liysterically,  yet  fearful  she  would 
discover  herself,  crouched  along  the  wall  in  the 
shadow,  following  the  cortege  marching  to  tlw  open 
gates.  She  was  ^rewd  enough  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  if  she  was  to  save  her  lever  she  must  act  quickly, 
and,  if  possible,  get  to  the  Black  Count  bimaelf,  'or  fail- 
ing him,  to  Rodolph.  She  ^ew  tfhcn  could  be  no 
ai^eal to  Captain  Steinmet2,whofliust4ci!I  the  witness 
of  his  treachery,  and  that  speedily,  if  te  were  to  save 
his  own  head.  She  slipped  in  behind  the  procession 
■before  the  gates  were  closed,  and  kept  craftily  m 
the  rear  of  the  exdted  throng  wlio  -crowded  round  the 

Srisoner  and  their  captain.  She  saw  tthesentmel  com- 
Lg  down  from  the  battlements  with  the  fatal  rope  in 
his  hand,  and  heard  as  in  a  dream  the  captain  telling 
his  indignant  followers  of  their  comrade's  treachery. 
Watting  to  hearno  more  the  girl  ran  like  a  hare,  easily 
unsem,  for  aQ  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  cap- 
tain's words,  while  curses  were  mattered  against  the 
gagged  and  helpless  man,  to  the  main  doonvay  and  up 
the  stair,  nearly  upsetting  Surrey,  who  came  out  of 
the  great  hall  with  some  trenchers  in  his  hand.  The 
Count  sat  moody  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  the 
others  in  their  usual  positions.  To  their  surprise, 
there  burst  in  upon  them  :a  wild,  dishevelled,  frantic 
creature,  whom,  at  tiie  moment,  none  of  them  recog- 
nised. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord !  UyLord  !  "  she  cried ;  "  they  are 
hang^g 'Comrad  in  the  coarQrard.  Oh,  my  Lord,  save 
him  t     Save  him  1 " 

The  Blade  Count  started  up  in  sudden  anger,  and 
roared  with  an  oath : 

"  What  if  they  are  ?  He  deserves  it,  I  'doubt  not. 
Get  you  gone.  How  dare  you  come  screeching  here 
like  a  night  owl  P  Take  this  beldame  away  to  a  mad 
house  ! '  he  shouted  to  the  archer,  who  had  entered, 
I  to  learn  what  exciting  event  was  going  for- 
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"  It  is  Hilda !  It  is  Hilda  [ "  cried  the  Counteas 
T-ekU,  fringing  to  her  feet,  and  mshiiuf  to  the 
irigbtened  girL  "  Hilda,  what  is  it  ?  ^>eak  calaxly. 
You  .are  safe  here," 

"Oh,  my  Lady,  it  ia  Concad  who  is  ia  dangec. 
Save  him,  sv/e  hiin.  I  cannot  talk  «r  it  will  be  too 
late.  Siteinmetz  is  hanging  him.  The  captain  sold 
itbe  castle  to  the  Axchhi^op,  and  Conrad  saw  it  done. 
Therefore  he  is  JEiUiti(  ConiacL  Oh,  make  haste,  my 
Lord." 

"  What  Is  that?  "  jfoaved  the  K^k  Count  "^eis- 
aetz  a  traitor  P    Iti««Hel" 

"  Let  us  see  to  it  at  once,  -my  Lord,"  said  £.odQlph, 
fltersly.  "  The  tiung  does  not  aeem  to  me  so  in- 
cceditue." 

iCotmt  Heinrich  grasped  a  naked  sword,  and  with 
it  in  his  band,  .strcide  to  the  door  baneheaded  as  he 
wai;  his  great  ^lock  of  ^agey  coal-black  hair  seeming 
to  bristle  in  anger,  S.odDlph,also  picking  up  a  sword, 
■quicUy  <ollowed  him.  The  Cg*int  jangled  down  the 
Btone  deps,  and,  emet^^ing  into  the  courtyard,  beheld 
a  striking  scene.  Notwithstanding  the  bri^it  moon- 
light, pant  of  the  courtyard  was  in  darkness,  and  men 
stood  there  hewing  lighted  torches  above  -their  heads, 
'whoae  yellow  flaring  rays  mingled  strangely  with  the 
pure  white  beams  of  the  moon.  The  gates  were  new 
jiiiit,  and  the  space  within  tiie  walls  was  clamorous 
with  excited  men,  most  of  whom  were  gazing  upward 
a£  a  man  astride  a  piece  of  timber  that  projected  from 
the  castle  wall,  bidding  him  make  haste.  He  had  ^e 
rope  between  his  teeui,  asd  was  working  his  way  to 
the  eod  of  the  beam,  aomewtot  over-cautious,  ^haps 
/earing  a  fall  on  the  hard  flags  beneath.  Steinmetz, 
wh»  dhot  forth  curt  commands,  palpably  nervous  with 
impatience,  Ifeeling  the  necessity  for  a  regular  execu- 
tion before  witnesses,  yet  curnng  -the  inevitaUe  slow- 
ness of  the  prooeedings,  kept  an  eye  on  the  doorway, 
and  was  thus  the  first  to  .see  l3tt  coining  of  the  Black 
Count,  whose  mottled  faoe  in  the  glare  of  the  torches 
looked  like  a  death's  bead.    The  captain  started,  and 
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clenched  and  unclenched  his  hands  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety,  yet  he  knew  his  master  could  have  no  sus- 

Eidon  oi  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  he  counted  on 
is  impulse  to  hang  the  man  first  and  make  inquity 
after.  It  was  not  the  Count's  coming  he  so  much 
feared  as  that  of  the  man  who  followed  him,  for  he 
knew  the  cool  mastery  of  Lord  Rodolph,  who  would 
perhaps  insist  on  the  ungagging  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  hearing  of  his  version.  If  tiben  he  could  get  Con- 
rad partly  throttled  while  making  explanations  to  his 
master,  all  might  yet  be  well,  even  were  the  gag  re- 
moved, and  so  after  the  first  spasm  of  surprise  at  the 
unexpected  coming  of  the  Black  Count,  he  breathed 
easier,  casting  an  evil  eye  on  Rodolph,  ready  to  resent 
his  interference,  and  to  inSame  the  Count  against  him, 
if,  as  he  rightly  surmised,  there  was  not  too  great  a 
liking  between  the  two.  Conrad  swayed  slightly  from 
side  to  side  as  he  stood  bound  and  gagged,  the  loop  of 
the  rope  round  his  neck.  His  face  was  ghastly  in  its 
pallor,  and  looked  as  if  life  had  already  left  it,  the 
wanness  of  its  appearance  being  heightened  by  a  trickle 
of  blood  which  flowed  down  his  chtn  from  the  spot 
where  the  rude  putting  in  of  the  gag  had  cut  his  lip. 

The  tall  nobleman  came  forward  with  martial  stride, 
his  men  falling  into  immediate  silence  as  they  noticed 
tiis  presence  among  them.  When  he  spoke  it  was 
Hrith  a  level  calmness  for  which  Rodolph  was  not  pre. 
pared,  after  the  outburst  that  almost  immediately  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  hall.  The  Count  looked  lowering  at 
his  officer,  and  said : 
"  What  have  we  here,  Captain  Steinmetz  ?  " 
"A  traitor,  my  Lord.  I  have,  for  some  time,  sus- 
pected him,  and  tonight  kept  watch  upon  him.  He 
slipped  down  the  walls  by  this  rope  which  the  sentinel 
but  a  few  moments  since  found  there.  I  came  upon 
him  trafficking  with  two  emissaries  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  when  I  called  to  the  sentinel,  all  three  fell  upon 
me.  This  man  himself,  when  the  guards  came  to  my 
rescue,  was  fighting  with  a  sword  belonging  to  tlie 
Archbishop,     My  lieutenant  here,  who  disarmed  him, 
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informs  me  that  it  is  a  Treves  blade,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  took  it  from  him." 

"  That  is  true,  my  Lord,"  said  the  lieutenant,  when 
the  Count  darted  a  piercing  glance  at  him. 

"  In  what  is  this  man  a  traitor,  Captain  Steinmetz  ?  " 
next  asked  the  Black  Count,  still  speaking  with  moder- 
ation. 

"  I  heard  him  agree  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  the 
Archbishop's  troops,  letting  them  come  over  the  wall 
by  the  same  rope  which  he  had  used,  while  he  himself 
stood  sentry,  and  delivered  us  up  by  giving  no  alarm." 

"  Why  this  haste  with  his  execution,  Captain  Stein- 
metz  ?  Am  I  not  still  Lord  of  Thuron,  with  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  those  within  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  if  we  are  to  be  free  from  treach- 
ery, sharp  punishment  should  fall  on  the  offender.  I 
myself  caught  him  red-handed,  and  my  lieutenant,  as 
he  has  told  you,  took  from  him  a  traitorous  sword  of 
Treves.  For  less  than  that,  I  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
better  man  before  the  siege  began." 

"  True,  so  you  did.  This  man  has  sold  us,  then  ? 
Search  him,  and  let  us  see  at  how  much  we  are  valued 
by  their  august  Lordships." 

Two  men  at  a  nod  from  the  Count  fell  upon  Conrad 
and  brought  forth  all  there  was  to  be  found  on  him,  a 
pitiful  handful  of  small  coins.  These,  at  the  Count's 
command,  the  searchers  poured  into  the  huge  open 
palm  of  his  Lordship,  who  looked  closely  at  the  pieces, 
demanding  that  a  torch  be  held  near  him,  while  he 
made  the  examination. 

When  it  was  finished  the  inspector  thrust  forth  his 
open  hand  toward  the  captain,  saying: 

"  This  is  not  traitorous  money.  Every  coin  has  my 
own  efCgy  on  it,  which,  if  unlovely,  is  still  honest  ? 
What  say  you  to  that,  Captain  Steinmetz  P  " 

"  My  Lord,  the  money  was  not  paid  to  him,  but  pro- 
mised when  the  castle  was  delivered." 

"Ah,  Captain  Steinmetz,  there  your  own  good 
heart  deceives  you.  You  know  so  little  of  treachery 
that  you  think  all  men  equally  innocent.    That  is  not 
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the  way  of  the  wodd.  honest  Stelnmetz,  for  a  traitor 
is  ever  a  suspicious  vUlain,  and  demands  not  a  'few 
paltry  pieces  .of  silver,  but  the  yellow  gold  paid  in 
hand.  Strike  a  tnttor.  Capdain  Stetnmetz,  aod  be 
jingles  with  gold." 

Aa  the  Black  Count  tpoke  his  voice  gradually  xoae 
to  a  tone  of  such  menace  that  more  than  one  standing 
near  hin  trembled,  and  a  paleness  of  apprehension 
wrapt  lOver  the  captain's  hardened  face.  Helnridh, 
with  A  cweep  of  bia  hand,  scattered  the  coins  clatter- 
ing io  tbe  states,  and  with  the  ftat  of  his  drawn 
flwoid  stnick  the  obtain  quickly,  first  on  one  nde, 
then  the  other.  An  intense  stillness  penraded  the 
courtyard ;  every  man  seemed  tcastsfDioaed  into  sttone, 
.and  stood  there  motionless,  dimly  perceiving  that 
isomething  omanous  was  in  the  air,  yet  not  under- 
«t3nding  the  diift  of  events.  As  each  blow  fell,  a  chink 
of  coins  broke  the  silence.  Thecaptain  half  drew  bis 
.own  sword,  and  cast  a  qiack  glance  over  bis  shoulder 
at  the  gates. 

"Tlue  gates  are  dosed,  SteinmetK,"  roared  the 
Court,  losing  all  control  of  iiiaifielf  in  his  wild  tage. 
"  Lieutenant,  see  that  they  are  securely  barred  amd 
guanled.  Pikes  here !  Lower,  and  surround  this 
traitor." 

The  lancemen  jumped  alerdy  at  the  woixl  of  com< 
maud,  and  instantly  a  bristling  array  of  levelled  pikes 
civcled  the  doomed  captain,  who,  seeti^  the  game  was 
up  and  escape  impossible,  folded  his  amts  across  his 
breast  and  stood  there  making  no  outcry. 

"  Unbind  this  man.  Take  the  gag  fit»n  hb  omuth 
and  the  rope  from  his  neck.  Now,  fellow,  is  it  :true 
tAtat  you  were  outside  the  walb?  What  were  you 
doing -there?" 

Conrad  stood  speechless,  apparently  hi  a  dazed  con- 
dition, looking  about  him  like  one  in  a  dream,  but 
when  the  Emperor  spoke  kindly  to  htm,  he  moistened 
his  dry  lips,  and  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
chin. 

"V^A  did  you  say?"  ht  asked,  taming  his  eyes 
upon  his  master. 
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"My  Lord,  the  Count,  wishes  to  know  jf  it  is  true 
that  you  were  outside  the  walls,  and  ada  why  you 
were  there," 

"I  weot  to  meet  Hilda,  who  had  come  up  (taaa 
Aiken." 

"Then  you  disobeyed  on4er8,and  have  deaerwed  the 
iright  you  got,"  brcdce  in  >the  Couot.  "  How  came 
you  with  a  Treves  hlade?" 

*"  I  wrested  it  from  one  <td  the  .ArddU^K^'B  joen 
when  the  captain  fell  on  me.  I  tried  to  defend  iiny- 
self  and  called  for  the  guard,  but  when  it  came  it 
arrested  and  ga^ed  me.' 

"  What  is  flie  truth  of  Hob  selling  ^  the  castle  ?  " 

"The  captain  was  tcunbar  the  gates .sn  hour.after 
guard-changing  to-morrow  night,  and  the  Azchbishop's 
troops  were  to  enter  silently.  He  told  them  to  be 
certain  to  secnxe  your  Lor^hip  first,  otherwise  you 
might  rally  the  men  and  defeat  the  soldiexs,  even 
tibough  th^  got  inside." 

The  .Black  Count  almost  smiled  as  he  iutaad  this 
compliment  paid  him,  and  he  cast  a  malignant  glance 
at  the  silent  captain, 

"Yes,"  he  cried,  "the  opening  of  the  gabsB:seems 
more  likely  than  the  cUmbing  of  the  wall.  [Now 
seazch  Steinmetz  as  you  isearched  his  prisoner,  and  let 
us  see  what  you  discover,  I  think  I  heard  thecbiiDe 
«dt  coin  in  his  nei^ibourhood." 

Without  resistance  the  searchers  brought  forth  the 
three  bags  of  gold,  one  of  which  the  Count  tare  open, 
pounng  the  jwllow  :piec»  anto  his  paisa  as  be  had 
done  with  Conrad's  silver.  His  eyes  lit  up  again  with 
the  insane  frenzy  -which  loow  and  ithen  shone  in  them, 
as  he  gazed  down  at  Ihe  aoins,  -on  each  of  which  -was 
the  head  of  his  old  enemy,  Arnold  von  laenberg. 
Scattering  the  money  from  his  hand  as  if  it  bmd  sud- 
denly become  red  hot,  he  aeiaed  the  three  rbags  one 
after  another  and  dashed  them  in  fury  on  .the  stones, 
where  they  burst,  sending  the  gold  like  a  abower  of 
sparks  from  a  :smtth's  anvil  all  over  the  courtyard. 
Men's  eyes  glittered  at  the  sight,  but  «uch  was  their 
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terror  of  the  Black  Count  that  no  one  moved  a  muscle 
as  this  wealth  rolled  at  their  feet. 

"Steinmetz,"  shouted  the  Count,  "  draw  your  sword 
and  cast  it  on  the  stones.  No  man  can  take  it,  for 
none  amongst  us  is  so  low  and  vile  bitt  he  would  be 
contaminated  by  the  touch  of  it" 

Captain  Steinmetz  drew  his  sword  and  flung  it 
ringing  at  hts  master's  feet.  The  Count  stamped  on 
it  near  the  hilt  and  shattered  the  blade  like  an  icicle. 
Turning  to  the  followers  he  cried  : 

"  You  see  this  man  has  sold  us.  What  shotUd  be 
the  fate  of  such  a  traitor  ?  " 

With  one  voice  the  men  shouted : 

"  He  should  be  hanged  with  the  rope  he  designed 
for  the  other." 

The  Count  pondered  a  moment  with  towering  brows, 
then  said,  his  face  as  malignant  as  that  of  a  demon : 

"  Not  so.  My  good  brother  of  Treves  has  bou^t 
him,  and  I  am  too  honest  a  trader  to  cheat  the  holy 
Archbishop,  God  bless  him,  of  his  purchase.  We 
shall  bind  our  worthy  captain  and  straightway  deliver 
him,  as  goods  duly  bargained  for,  to  his  owner,  von 
Isenberg.  Tear  off  his  cloak  and  bind  him,  leaving 
his  legs  free  that  be  may  walk." 

Surprise  and  delight  gleamed  in  the  captain's  eyes. 
Merely  to  be  delivered  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
was  getting  well  out  of  a  predicament  he  had  cone 
to  look  upon  as  fatal.  In  spite  of  their  fear  of  the 
master  of  Thuron,  there  were  murmurs  at  this  unex- 
ampled clemency,  and  Rodolph  gave  voice  to  the 
general  feeling. 

"  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  his  treachery,  not  to  speak 
of  his  usage  of  an  innocent  man,  is  inadequately  puo- 
ished  by  simply  handing  him  over  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  assuredly  will  not  molest  him  further," 

But  the  Count  made  no  answer.  When  the  elbows 
of  the  criminal  were  securely  bound,  Heinrich  said : 

"  Lieutenant,  select  a  dozen  of  your  best  catapult 
men  as  guard  to  the  prisoner.  Bring  with  you  the 
rope  and  take  this  Archbishop's  man  under  close 
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watch  to  the  top  of  the  north  tower.  Let  a  torch- 
bearer  precede  us.  Follow  us,  my  Lord  Rodotph,  and 
you,  fellow,  who  came  so  near  to  hanging." 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  north  tower, 
Captain  Steinmetz,  with  sudden  premonition  of  his 
fate,  now  for  the  first  time  cried  aloud  for  mercy,  but 
the  Count  paid  no  heed  to  him.  From  this  tower 
could  best  be  descried  the  awful  depth  of  the  Thau- 
rand's  chasm,  made  the  more  terrible  by  the  partial  il- 
lumination of  the  moon  adding  a  seeming  vastness  to 
the  gulf,  which  the  clearer  light  of  day  dispelled.  The 
profound  and  narrow  valley  appeared  gloomy  and  un- 
fathomable, and  on  the  opposite  he^ht  above  it 
gleamed  the  great  white  tent  of  the  Archbishops. 

"  Bend  bacK  the  catapult,"  commanded  the  Count. 

The  stalwart  men  threw  themselves  on  the  levers, 
and  slowly  worked  back  the  tremendous  arms  of  the  en- 
cine,  which  bent  grudgingly,  groaning  from  long  disuse. 
At  last  the  claw-like  clutches  which  held  the  incur- 
vated  beams  in  place  until  released  by  a  jerk  of  the 
rope,  snapped  into  position,  and  the  catapult  men,  ris- 
ing and  straightening  their  backs  from  the  levers, 
drew  hand  across  perspiring  brow. 

"  Take  up  the  rope,''  said  the  Count  to  Conrad,  who 
with  visible  reluctance  lifted  the  release  rope,  and 
stood  holding  it. 

"  Now  force  this  traitor's  head  between  hts  knees. 
Double  up  his  legs,  and  tie  him  into  a  ball.  The 
Archbishop  must  not  complain  that  we  deliver  goods 
slovenly." 

Steinmetz  screamed  aloud,  and  cried  that  such 
punishment  was  inhuman ;  even  the  guard  hesitated, 
but  an  oath  from  the  Black  Count  and  a  fierce  glare 
flung  about  him,  put  springs  into  their  bodies,  and 
they  fell  on  their  late  captain,  smothering  his  cries, 
jamming  down  his  head  as  they  had  been  directed  to 
do,  6nally  tying  him  into  a  bundle  that  looked  like 
nothing  human.  The  wails  of  the  doomed  man  in 
this  constrained  position  would  have  cried  mercy  to 
any  less  savage  than  the  Count. 
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"  Place  him  on  the  catapult." 

Two  men  picked  him  up  and  flung  him  into  the  jaws 
of  the  waiting  monster  with,  as  Uttle  ceremony  as  if  he 
were  a  sack  of  com. 

"  Pull  the  rope,  fellow." 

Conrad  stood  motionless,  gazing  with  horror  at  the 
furious  Count. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  Rodolph.  "  I  protest  against 
this  cruelty.  It  is  never  your  intention  to  launch  him 
ittto  eternity  la  such  ghastly  fa^uoo.  This  is  fiendish 
toitore,,  nnt  jjustice." 

TJw  Count,  with  the  snarl  of  a  wild,  beast,  spraeg 
forwai:d,  seised  the  rope  irom  Conrad's  nerveless  fiib- 
gers,  jerked,  the  mechanism  loose  bek)re  any  could 
move  to  prevent  him,  and  the  great  beams  wot  out 
like  the  arms  of  a  man.  swimming.  The  human  bundle 
was  horbtd  forth  into  space,  giving  vent  to  a  long  cod- 
timied  Shriek,  that  struck  terror  mto  every  heart  but 
that  cf  the  ma>n  who  stood  with  the  rope  in  his  hand, 
his  exaltant  face  turned  triumphantly  upward  ta  the 
moonlight;  The  shriek,  continually  lessenii^,.  rose 
andfdlasthe  viatim's.  head  revolved  round  and  round 
in  its  course  through  the  aic. 

The  human  projectile  disappeared  long  before  it 
reached  the  earth,  and  every  one  stood  motionless 
awaiting  the  crash  which  they  thought  would  come  to 
thenB  in  the  still  night  air  across  the  valley,  but  the 
Count  sprang  forward,  and  standing  at  the  parapet^ 
shook  his  clenched  fist  toward  the  sky,  filling  the 
valley  with  a  madman's  laughter  which  came  ediotog 
back  ta  them  from  the  opposite  clifFs,  as  if  there  were 
in  the  hiUs  a  cave  full  of  mal^ant  maniacs. 

"These,  Arnold  von  Isenberg,"  be  roared,  "the 
gold  is  in  ny  courtyard ;  the  merchandise  is  in  you« 
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During  the  tnro  years  tbait  the  ncge  lasted;  the 
Atciibislwpa  did  not  rematn  ia  their  camp  on  the 
bcigbta  aa  pertinaciously  as  dwir  soldiers  had  to  elingf 
to  die  line  around  the  castic  Konrad  von  Hochstx- 
den  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Cok^ne  and  Arnold 
imn  Isenbeig  in  Treves,  Frequent  messengera  kept 
the  latter  aware  that  nothing  in  particular  was  hap- 
pening, but  the  former  had  no  such  interest  in  the 
piogress  of  the  contest,  and  was  content  to  visit  the 
camp  at  widely  infrequent  intervals.  The  Lord  of 
Cologne  became  somewhat  tised  of  being  reminded  by 
his  colleague  that  the  siege,  as  then  conducted^  was 
following  the  lines  laid  down  by  himself,  and  not  those- 
which  would  better  have  ^eased  the  more  aggressive 
Lord  of  Treves-  Whenever  Konrad^  grudging  the 
expense  and  inconvenienee  of  keeping' so  many  of  his- 
men  in  an  occupation  so  barren  of  results,  grumbled 
at  the  fruitlessness  of  their  endeaircMrs,  the  other 
caUed  his  attention,  to  the  fact  tbeA  this  bloodless 
naethod  of  conquest  ori^ated  not  in  Treves  but  in 
Cologne.  All  this  tended  towards  trrrtattoa,  and  the 
communications  between  the  two  allies  were  marked 
l^  an  acerbity  that  was  as  deplorable  as  it  was  inevi- 
table. 

In  reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  Archbishop  at 
Cologne,  his  fri«id  of  Treves  advised  him  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  hisr  Cathedral,  and  prepress  with  ils- 
construction,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  tiiose 
fBoir  eager  for  war  than  for  the  building'  of  churches^ 
bat  Konrad  von  Hoehstaden  hdd  tbat  he  eouM  not 
begin  such  aa  ediAce  while  his  haadv  were  imbrued 
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with  blood,  Arnold  replied  cynically  that  in  so  far 
as  that  was  concerned  his  Lordship  might  go  on 
with  his  architecture,  for  the  siege  was  as  bloodless  as 
a  pilgrimage.  When  nearly  two  years  had  been  con- 
sumed in  sitting  before  Thuron,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  declared  his  patience  exhausted,  and  sent  a 
message  to  Treves  with  the  announcement  that  he 
would  appear  in  camp  on  a  certain  day  and  return  to 
Cologne  with  his  men  behind  bim.  This  message 
brought  Arnold  von  Isenberg  from  Treves  to  the  camp 
some  days  in  advance  of  his  partner,  and  as  he  was 
himself  tiring  of  the  contest,  he  opened  negotiations 
with  Captain  Steinmetz  for  the  betrayal  of  Uie  castle. 
The  money  was  sent  on  the  day  that  his  Lordship  of 
Cologne  arrived,  and  next  night,  or  the  ntght  after,  at 
latest,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  expected  to  have  the 
Black  Count  at  his  mercy. 

The  two  Princes  met  that  day  at  dinner,  and  greeted 
each  other  with  somewhat  distant  courtesy.  As  the 
meal  went  on,  and  the  wine  fl^onswere  emptied  with 
greater  frequency,  conversation  became  less  reserved 
and  more  emphatic  than  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
feast.  The  wine,  so  far  from  producing  friendliness 
between  the  august  confederates,  had  rather  an  oppo- 
site effect,  and,  as  the  hum  of  conversation  deepened 
into  one  continuous  roar,  there  was  an  undertone, 
acrid  and  ominous,  of  enmity  and  distrust.  At  the 
long  table  there  were  perhaps  thirty  men  on  each  side. 
The  chair  at  the  head  of  the  board  was  empty,  for  such 
-  was  the  jealousy  between  the  two  dignitaries  that 
neither  would  concede  to  the  other  the  right  to  ^t 
there  if  both  were  present.  When  either  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  or  his  brother  of  Cologne  was  in 
camp  alone,  he  sat  in  the  chair  of  state  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  but  now  one  had  his  place  on  the  r^t 
hand  side  and  the  other  sat  facing  him.  Next  to 
Treves  was  Count  Bertrich,  after  him  the  secretaty  of 
the  Archbishop,  then  down  the  table  on  that  side  were 
all  the  various  officers  of  Treves,  according  to  theh* 
rank.     In  like  manner  the  followers  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Colwne  were  placed,  and  thus  there  were,  fronting 
each  other,  two  hostile  rows  of  drinking  men,  theoreti- 
cally allies.  As  the  wine  flowed  freely,  the  assemblage 
resembled  two  lines  of  combatants,  who  only  waited 
the  disappearance  of  the  table  from  between  them  to 
fly  at  each  other's  throats.  Exception,  however,  must 
be  made  of  Arnold  von  Isenbei^  himself,  whose  atti- 
tude was  coolly  and  scrupulously  correct,  and  in  the 
heated  throng  he  was  the  only  one  who  maintained 
control  over  voice  and  gesture ;  who  answered  ques- 
tions quietly  and  put  them  with  careful  moderation  of 
speech.  Yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  un- 
prejudiced observer  to  understand  thoroughly  the  mo- 
tives that  actuated  the  astute  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
for  while  his  own  example  had  a  restraining  effect  on 
the  impulses  of  his  men,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  his 
opponents  as  well,  he  would,  when  matters  seemed 
about  to  mend,  interject  some  sneering,  cutting  phrase, 
all  the  more  unbearable  because  it  was  peacefully  ut- 
tered, sometimes  with  a  glimmer  of  a  smile  about  his 
thin  lips,  that  would  once  more  put  his  brother  of 
Cologne  into  a  towering  r^e,  and  thus,  while  appar- 
ently quenching  the  fire,  be  was  in  reality  adding  fuel 
to  it.  When  Konrad,  goaded  beyond  endurance  by 
some  taunt,  gave  forcible  expression  to  his  anger.  At 
nold  would  look  across  the  table  at  him  with  a  pained 
and  anxious  expression,  of  which  child-like  innocence 
seemed  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  as  if  he  could 
not  understand  what  had  50  grievously  disturbed  his 
worthy  colleague. 

Konrad  von  Hochstaden  drank  more  than  was  his 
custom.  He  had  resolved  that  night  to  withdraw  his 
forces,  a  determination  of  which  he  had  given  Treves 
full  notice,  in  writing  sent  by  special  messenger,  but 
Arnold  continued  to  ignore  this  communication,  and 
when  von  Hochstaden  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  dis- 
cussion with  reference  to  their  approaching  severance, 
the  other  jauntily  waived  the  subject  aside,  treating  it 
as  if  it  were  a  good-natured  peasantry  which  did  not 
merit  serious  conuderation.    Thus  rebuffed,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Colc^rne  drank  deeply,  so  that  vhca  the 
time  for  action  came,  he  would  have  made  up  for  his 
natural  deficiency  of  courage  by  a  temporary  bratery 
drawn  from  the  flagon.  Arnold,  as  was  his  invariabfe 
custom,  drank  sparingly,  sipping  the  wine  occasionally 
Bther  than  drinking  it,  and  thus  the  two  nominal 
friends,  but  actual  foes,  sat  in  contra-position  to  each 
other,  the  one  getting  redder  and  redder  in  the  face 
md  louder  and  louder  in  the  voice,  the  other  with 
Srm  hand  on  his  appetites  and  even  tones  in  his  speech. 

"  Well,"  cried  Konrad  von  Hochstaden,  raising  his 
flagon  aloft,  "here's  good  luck  and  speedy  success 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  in  the  reducing  of  the 
Black  Count's  castle,  now  that  he  is  about  to  set  him- 
self to  the  task  alone." 

"  Tliank  you,"  replied  Arnold  von  Isenbet^,  "  if  I 
were  indeed  alone  the  siege  would  soon  be  ended." 

"  What  mean  you  by  tiiat,  my  I>ord  ?  "  asked  Col^ 
ogne,  flushing  with  anger.  "  Have  I  then  hampered 
your  attack  ?  I  wish  to  God  you  had  said  as  much 
two  years  ago.    I  was  willing  enough  to  withdraw." 

"  I  have  never  made  complaint,  my  Lord,  of  yonr 
lack  of  energy  in  retreat,"  replied  Arnold  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow,  and  a  general  air  of  saying  the  most  polite 
thing  that  could  readily  come  to  a  man's  tongue. 

Konrad,  glaring  menacingly  at  his  foe,  half  rose  in 
bis  place,  and  put  his  right  hand  to  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  by  his  side. 

"  Now  by  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne — "  he  cried, 
but  the  other  interrupted  him,  saying  with  gentle  sug^ 
gestion : 

"  And  add  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  in  token  of 
our  amicable  compact.  When  I  swear,  which  is  sel- 
dom, so  few  occasions  being  worth  the  effort,  I  always 
use  the  Coat  and  the  Kings  in  conjunction,  as  tending 
towards  strength  in  their  union,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  loyalty  of  my  partner^ip  with  the  guardian  of 
the  bones  of  the  Magi,  presented  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  God  rest  his  soul,  to  Archbishop  von  Dassele 
of  Cologne,  God  rest  its  soul  also,  something  less  than 
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a  century  s«;o.  You  will  find  great  merit,  my  Lord, 
in  swearing  by  the  combination. ' 

"  Our  partnership,  Arnold  of  Treves,  is  at  an  end, 
a  fact  of  which  I  have  already  formally  given  you  in- 
timation. It  13  at  an  end  because  of  continued  deceit 
and  treacheiy  in  the  compact," 

"  You  grieve  me  deeply  by  your  confession,  my 
Lord,  and  I  am  loath  to  credit  anything  to  your  dis- 
advantage, even  though  the  admission  come  from 
your  own  lips.  Had  another  made  such  charge 
against  you,  he  should  have  had  to  answer  personally 
to  me.     I  hold  your  honor  as  dearly  as  my  own." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  your  subtleties.  I  am 
an  outspoken  man,  and  do  not  feign  friendship  where 
there  is  none.  Confession  ?  Charge  against  me  ?  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

"  There  are  but  two  to  our  compact,  my  Lord. 
You  say  there  has  been  treachery  in  it.  There  has 
been  none  on  my  part,  therefore  if  truth  dwells  in  your 
statement,  and — I  am  put  in  the  invidious  position  of 
being  compelled  to  believe  either  that  you  have  been 
treacherous  or  that  you  speak  falsely — the  deceit  must 
have  been  practised  by  you.  So  I  termed  your  re- 
mark a  confession,  and  added  in  deep  humility,  that  I 
was  slow  to  believe  it.  I  know  of  no  deceit  on  your 
part,  as  I  know  of  none  on  my  own." 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  stood  for  a  moment 
staring  at  his  antagonist,  then  thrusting  his  half-drawn 
sword  back  into  its  scabbard,  he  sank  again  into  his 
seat,  and  took  a  long  draught  from  the  flagon  with 
shaking  hand.  Many  of  his  followers  drank  as  deeply 
as  himself,  and  were  clamorous,  shouting  boisterously 
when  he  spoke;  but  others  looked  with  anxiety 
towards  their  leader,  fearing  an  outbreak,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  one  could  foretell. 

"  You  have  used  deceit,  and  not  I,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.  "You  said  this  siege  would  last 
but  a  short  time,  while  at  the  end  of  two  years  we  are 
no  nearer  the  possession  of  the  castle  than  when  we 
b^^n." 
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"We  are  two  years  nearer,"  replied  the  Lord  of 
Treves,  calmly,  "  but  I  made  no  predictions  regarding 
the  length  of  the  siege  when  it  began.  The  bloodless 
environment  of  the  castle  was  your  plan,  and  not 
mine.  I  had  little  belief  in  your  method,  and  have 
less  now,  but  I  fell  in  with  it  to  please  you,  and  I  re> 
gret  to  find  that  after  two  years'  constant  endeavour  to 
meet  your  approval,  I  have  apparently  failed.  But, 
although  I  may  have  hopes  of  saintship  being  the  re- 
ward of  my  life-long  patience  and  moderation,  I  have 
never  pretended  to  the  mantle  of  a  prophet;  there- 
fore, I  hazarded  no  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
duration  of  the  siege." 

"  You  said  Heinrich  of  Thuron  was  but  imperfectly 
provisioned ;  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  fill  his 
castle  with  grain.  In  that  you  must  admit  you  were 
wrong." 

"  We  are  fallible  creatures,  my  Lord,  which  state- 
ment I  make  in  all  deference,  willing  instantly  to  with- 
draw it,  if  you  object  to  being  placed  in  a  category  in 
which  I  am  compelled  to  include  myself.  I  formed 
an  opinion  of  the  Black  Count's  resources  from  reports 
brought  to  me.  These  reports  apparently  contained 
mis-statements  ;  therefore  my  deductions  from  them 
were  wrong.  In  that  there  was  error  of  judgment, 
but  you  spoke  of  wilful  deceit — an  entirely  different 
matter,  and  a  mistake  on  your  part  for  which  you  are, 
doubtless,  eagerly  waiting  opportunity  to  apologise." 

"  No  ■  apology  is  due  from  me.  In  spite  of  your 
verbal  trickery,  I  have  been  deluded  and  cozened  from 
the  first ;  that  I  say,  and  that  I  adhere  to.  Still,  of 
what  avail  is  talk " 

"  True,  true,"  murmured  Arnold,  gently.  "  You 
were  ever  a  man  of  action,  my  Lord." 

"  I  shall  be  a  man  of  action  now ;  I  have  been  too 
long  quiescent !  "  cried  von  Hochstaden,  again  half- 
drawing  his  sword  and  springing  to  his  feet  with  a 
celerity  that  might  not  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  had  the  flagon  so  constantly  under  tribute. 
"  I  shall  now  leave  this  camp  and  bring  with  me  every 
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officer  and  man  that  is  mine.  They  are  as  weary  of 
this  business  as  I  am,  and  will  be  glad  to  follow. 
You  may  then  get  others  to  be  your  dupes." 

Count  Bertrich,  who  bad  with  difficulty  kept  his  hot 
temper  in  hand  during  this  dialogue,  now  leaped  up- 
right, and  flashing  out  the  sword  that  was  by  his  side, 
smote  the  table  with  the  hilt  of  it,  as  he  shouted : 

"  My  L.ord  of  Cologne,  twice  you  have  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  draw  your  reluctant  weapon;  if 
you  had  kept  your  eyes  on  me  you  would  have  seen 
how  easily  the  trick  is  done.  My  over-lord  does  not 
choose  to  chastise  you  for  your  insolence  to  him,  but 
I  would  have  you  know  there  are  good  blades  here 
ready  to  meet  those  of  your  men,  the  moment  he 
gives  the  signal.  If  you  want  to  appeal  to  the  sword, 
m  God's  name  have  the  courage  to  draw  it ;  if  you 
rest  on  argument  and  reason,  then  keep  your  seat  and 
address  my  Lord  of  Treves  with  that  respect  which 
his  position  as  Prince  of  the  Church  demands." 

At  this  wild  cheers  burst  from  the  men  of  Treves. 
Each  warrior  stood  up,  and  there  was  a  bristling  hedge 
of  swords  held  in  the  air  above  their  heads.  The  men 
of  Cologne  rose  also,  but  hesitatingly,  not  actuated  by 
the  instantaneous  impulse  which  brought  such  quick 
action  into  play  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The 
Archbishop  of  Treves  alone  remained  seated,  a  cynical 
smile  parting  his  lips.  He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to 
pronounce  benediction,  and  by  a  slight  motion  of  it, 
soothed  and  quelled  the  disturbance  in  a  manner 
almost  magical.  The  swords,  seemingly  of  their  own 
accord,  returned  to  their  scabbards,  and  one  by  one 
the  wearers  seated  themselves. 

"You  see,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "how 
quickly  a  bad  example  influences  those  who  look  on, 
Kour  hand  to  the  hilt  brought  steel  into  view  even 
before  a  good  half  of  your  own  formidable  weapon 
was  visible.  My  trusty  captain  has  asked  you,  with 
all  a  soldier's  bluntness,  which  a  champion  like  your- 
self will  be  first  to  excuse,  to  be  seated.  May  I,  in 
the  utmost  humility,  associate  myself  with  his  desire? 
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The  sword,  alas,  has  its  uses,  still  it  is  but  a  cumbrous 
instrument  at  a  dinner  table.  You  were  spealdi^  I 
think,  of  withdrawing  your  men,  but  in  the  tumult,  I 
fear,  I  missed  your  peroration." 

Cologne  thrust  his  weapon  back  into  its  8caU>ard, 
but  he  nevertheless  remained  standing. 

"  If  the  tongue  were  a  weapon ' 

"  It  is,  in  a  measure." 

" — I  would  grant  that  you  are  master  of  it,"  said 
von  Hochstaden. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  and  its  geoer< 
osity  gives  me  hope  that  we  are  about  to  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding." 

"  We  have  already  come  to  an  understanding,  and 
if  you  consider  it  amicable,  the  better  am  I  pleased. 
To-n^ht  I  withdraw  my  troops." 

"And  why?" 

"  The  reasons  I  have  already  set  down  in  my  com- 
munication to  you  at  Treves." 

"  I  do  not  recall  them ;  at  least  my  remembrance  is, 
that  on  perusing  them  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
justify  a  withdrawaL  Would  you,  therefore,  for  our 
present  enlightenment,  recount  the  most  important 
clauses  of  your  letter?" 

"  One  reason  will  suffice.  I  cannot  consent  to  have 
my  troops  longer  engaged  in  a  futile  enterprise." 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  recollect  now  that  such  an  excuse  for 
cowardice  seemed  entirely  indefensible." 

"  For  cowardice,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Call  it  what  you  will.  I  shall  not  quarrel  about 
terms ;  withdrawal  is,  I  think,  your  favourite  word. 
However,  to  please  you,  I  acted  instantly  in  the 
matter,  and  will  therefore  be  in  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle to-morrow  night,  or,  making  allowances  for  acci 
dents,  the  night  following.  Accordingly,  mv  Lord, 
you  shall  not  withdraw  your  troops,  but  will  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  conquest  with  me.' 

"  You  will  possess  Thuron  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Of  a  surety." 

"  If  you    are   so  certain  of  that,   why    did    you 
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not  Infonn  me  of  the  prospect,  I  being  an  ally  of 
yours?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  custom  to  spread  my  plans  abroad. 
You  were  in  Cologne,  probably  most  devoutly  occu> 
pied,  and  I  hesitated  to  obtrude  worldly  affairs  on 
your  attention.  Had  you  been  here,  and  had  you 
repressed  any  curiosity  in  the  matter,  I  should  have 
satisfied  it,  as  I  do  now." 

"  Frankly,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  believe  you.  This  is 
but  another  of  your  crafty  tricles  to  keep  my  men  at 
your  beck  and  call.  I  have  had  enough  of  such  fool- 
ery, and  am  not  to  be  again  deluded.  If  this  taking 
of  Thuron  can  be  so  speedily  accomplished  now,  why 
was  it  not  done  six  months  or  a  year  ag^  ?  " 

"  I  shall  chatge  to  the  potency  of  the  wine  the 
insinuation  made  a^nst  my  probity,  and  will  thero 
fore  pass  it  by.  Your  method  of  siege,  my  Lord, 
was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  I  have  but  grafted  upon 
it  a  little  sprig  of  my  own,  which  13  now  blossoming 
and  wilt  to-morrow  bear  fruit :  an  exceedingly  swift 
maturity.  Six  months  ago,  your  slow  growing  stem 
was  not  ready  to  receive  a  graft;  now  it  is,  and 
there  all's  said.  I  therefore  count  confidently  on  your 
cooperation." 

"  I  shall  not  rob  your  Lordship  of  the  full  glory  of 
success.    You  shall  have  no  cooperation  from  me. ' 

"  You  still  do  not  believe  what  I  say,  perhaps  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps." 

"  X  am  not  given  to  substantiating  my  statements, 
but  in  this  instance,  such  is  my  warm  friendship  Eoi 
you,  I  will  change  an  old  habit  and  shortly  fumisli 
you  with  proof.  I  am  momentarily  expecting  the  ro 
turn  of  my  messengers,  and  you  will  hear  from  theii 
lips  that  the  castle  has  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and 
that  tt  will  be  in  our  possession  at  a  given  time,  per- 
haps not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  hence." 

"  Your  messengers  will  report  to  you  alone,  my 
Lord,  for  I  shall  not  stay  to  question  them,"  cried  von 
Hochstaden.  "  Up,  men  of  Cologne,  we  have  waited 
here  too  long.    To  the  North,  to  the  North  t " 
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The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  seeing  that  a  crisis  had 
come,  leaned  forward,  and  sharply  hissed  the  word, 

"  Swords ! " 

The  single  syllable  might  have  been  an  incantation, 
so  quickly  was  it  acted  upon.  It  was  evidently  a  pre- 
arranged signal,  for  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  every 
man  on  the  Treves  side  of  the  table  whipped  out  his 
blade,  and  placed  its  point  at  the  throat  of  the  man 
who  sat  opposite  him.  None  were  so  drunk  as  not  to 
know  that  a  single  lunge  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants  .would  cause  the  simultaneous  deaths  of  the 
followers  of  Cologne.  Each,  sobered  by  the  sudden 
menace  and  the  presence  of  a  grave  danger,  sat  mo- 
tionless as  if  turned  to  stone.  His  Lordship  of  Col- 
ogne stood  uncertainly,  and  cast  a  wavering  eye  down 
along  the  bridge  of  steel  that  spanned  the  table.  His 
serene  Lordship  of  Treves  sat  in  his  place,  an  ill- 
omened  glitter  in  his  piercing  eye,  while  his  thin  blood- 
less lips  were  compressed  into  a^straight  line.  After 
an  interval  of  silence  he  spoke  in  silky  tones : 

"  I  see,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
caution  your  men  not  to  move  hand  to  hilt  until  some 
friendly  arrangement  is  come  to  between  you  and  me. 
The  air  has  been  thick  with  threats  for  some  time 
past ;  it  is  well  that  definite  action  should  clear  it. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  me  to  give  another  brief 
signal  and  thus  end  the  lives  of  all  your  followers  in 
this  tent  ?  With  you  a  prisoner,  word  could  be  sent 
to  the  camp,  and  your  unsuspecting  soldiers  would  be 
prisoners  as  well.  Thus  might  I  act  were  I  a  bloody- 
minded  warrior,  but  I  thank  my  Maker,  and  you  may 
well  join  your  thanks  with  mine,  that  I  am  ever  a  man 
of  peace,  rarely  using  forceful  measures  except  when 
compelled  to  do  so.  Perhaps  you  will  consent  to  re- 
consider your  decision,  my  Lord." 

"  Go  on  with  your  treacherous  butchery,  cut-throat 
of  Treves,  and  see  what  good  you  reap  from  it." 

"  It  is  easy  for  you,  my  Lord,  to  say  go  on,  when 
your  throat  is  unthreatened,  but  I  grieve  for  those 
who  must  be  victims  of  your  stubbornness.    In  case 
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you  may  imagine  that  the  cut-throat  of  Treves  will 
hesitate  when  it  comes  to  your  own  august  person,  I 
beg  to  remind  your  Lordship  that  an  ancestor  of  mine 
slew  a  predecessor  of  yours. 

"  Say  murdered,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  mark." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  spread  out  his  hands  in 
conciliatory  fashion  and,  bowing  slightly,  replied, 

"  Well,  murdered  then,  If  it  please  you.  I  am  aH- 
ways  willing  to  concede  to  a  disputant  his  own  choice 
of  words." 

Von  Hochstaden's  secretary,  standing  at  his  master'! 
elbow,  filled  with  alarm  at  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs,  pleaded  in  whispers  with  him  to  give  way,  but 
the  prelate,  with  an  angry  motion  of  his  hand,  waved 
the  subordinate  aside,  bidding  him  hold  his  peace. 

The  good  Ambrose,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  paled 
face,  prayed  that  heaven  might  send  peace  to  that 
sorely  divided  camp.  Heaven  replied  in  its  own  way, 
but  in  a  manner  which  made  the  startled  occupants  of 
the  tent  imagine  that  the  prayer  had  been  literally  an- 
swered. The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  about  to 
speak  when  there  was  an  impact  on  the  end  of  the 
tent  which  first  made  it  bulge  suddenly  in,  then  the 
cloth  ripped  with  a  loud  report,  and  there  shot  swiftly 
along  the  line  of  swords,  sweeping  many  of  them  jan- 
gling from  the  hands  of  their  owners,  a  nondescript 
bundle  that  sped  hurtling  down  the  table,  coming  to 
rest  against  the  heavy  chatr  at  the  head,  with  a  woeful 
groan  like  the  rending  of  a  soul  from  a  body  ;  a  groan 
that  struck  wild  terror  into  every  heart,  so  supernatural 
did  it  seem,  giving  appalling  indication  that  there  was 
yet  life  in  the  shapeless  heap  when  it  was  hurled 
against  the  tent.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  for 
the  first  time  that  evening,  sprang  in  quick  alarm  to 
his  feet,  as  the  living  projectile  dropped  from  the  end 
of  the  table  into  the  empty  chair,  and  lay  there  mo- 
tionless. The  men  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  seated 
breathless,  with  the  sharp  points  of  the  swords  at  their 
throats,  now  took  swift  advantage  of  the  amazing  in- 
tervention,   and,    throwing    themselves    backwardSt 
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jumped  upright,  plucked  blade  from  scabbard,  and 
stood  at  least  on  equal  tenns  with  their  foes,  but  hav- 
ing thus  prepared  themselves  for  defence,  all  remained 
silent  and  motionless,  awe-struck  by  the  astounding; 
interruption. 

Through  the  tattered  rent  in  the  end  of  the  tent 
came  the  sound  of  distant  laughter,  like  the  laughter 
ot  some  fiend  suspended  in  the  sky,  and  then  all  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  words: 

"  There,  Arnold  von  Isenberg  I  The  gold  Is  in  my 
courtyard ;  the  merchandise  is  in  your  camp  1 " 
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THE  NIGHT  ESCAPE   OF  THE  EUPEROR. 

When  the  Black  Count  had  shouted  his  defiance 
to  the  tent  of  the  Archbishop,  he  stood  there  in  the 
calm  moonlight  with  his  clenched  fist  raised  high 
above  his  head,  while  a  deep  silence  held  in  thrall  all 
who  were  on  the  roof  of  the  northern  tower.  Sud- 
denly his  upstretched  hand  dropped  to  his  side,  and 
the  wild  exultation  faded  from  his  fiery  eyes.  H( 
turned,  and  curtly  bidding  the  others  to  follow, 
clanked  down  the  circular  stone  stair,  and  presently 
entered  the  courtyard  he  had  so  recently  quitted.  All 
his  men  there  assembled  stood  motionless  as  he  had 
left  them.  The  yellow  bits  of  gold  lay  where  they 
bad  fallen,  no  man  havit^  had  the  courage  to  stoop 
and  pick  up  a  single  coin. 

Heinrich  flashed  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  scat- 
tered  metal,  and  said : 

"  Lieutenant,  see  that  this  trash  is  gathered  up. 
Give  half  of  it  to  the  honest  fellow  who  discovered  the 
plot,  and  divide  the  rest  among  yourselves.  You  will 
take  temporary  command  until  I  have  further  investi- 
gated this  treachery." 

"My  Lord,"  interrupted  Rodolph,  "Conrad  is  my 
man,  and  I  will  myself  undertake  to  compensate  him 
for  what  he  has  undergone.  I  beg  of  you  to  dividtt 
the  Archbishop's  gold  entirely  among  those  who  have 
stood  so  faithfully  by  the  castle.  Ifyou  give  orders 
to  that  effect,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  word  with 
you  in  private." 

"  What  is  done,  is  done,"  replied  the  Black  Count, 
frowning.  "There  is  little  good  in  further  talk  about 
it.    I  mean  with  regard  to  the  sending  away  of  the 
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traitor ;  that's  past  praying  for ;  the  dividing  of  the 
gold  shall  be  according  to  your  wish." 

"  What  is  done,  is  done,  as  you  most  truly  say,  and 
I  have  no  comment  to  make  upon  it.  If  a  man  is  to 
be  killed,  and  Steinmetz  richly  merited  death,  I  sup- 
pose it  matters  little  how  his  taking  off  is  accomplished 
so  that  it  be  speedy,  and  none  can  complain  that  he 
was  kept  long  in  suspense.  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  following  you  to  the  council  chamber,  my  Lord." 

The  Black  Count  strode  up  the  stone  steps  and  en- 
tered the  now  deserted  room,  turning  round  upon  his 
guest  with  some  apprehension  on  his  brow. 

"Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  and  from  his  tones  had 
departed  all  their  former  truculence. 

"  I  have  to  ask  your  permission  to  leave  the  castle 
to-night.  The  time  is  ripe  for  my  departure,  and  I 
think  during  the  commotion  that  will  inevitably  ensue 
in  the  enemy's  camp  after  the  receipt  of  your  startling 
message,  I  may  the  more  surely  make  my  way  through 
the  lines.  I  shall,  with  as  little  delay  as  need  be, 
bring  up  my  own  men,  and  I  imagine  we  will  have 
small  difficulty  in  raising  the  siege,  or  at  least  in  get- 
ting through  to  you  some  necessary  provender,  if  you 
can  but  hold  out  for  a  few  days  longer." 

"  How  many  men  answer  to  your  command  ?  " 

"  Enough  to  make  their  Lordships  regret  that  my 
followers  are  thrown  in  the  scale  against  them." 

For  a  moment  an  elated  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  the 
dark  eye  of  the  Count,  but  it  soon  died  away  as  un- 
belief in  the  other's  ability  to  do  what  he  had  pro- 
mised  reasserted  itself. 

"  You  have  been  here  for  two  years :  your  men  are 
now  most  likely  scattered,  or  may  indeed  be  in  the 
Archbishop's  own  camp.  When  the  hand  of  the  master 
is  withdrawn,  his  mercenaries  look  to  themselves ! " 

"  True,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  have  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  my  trusty  lieutenant,  and  he  now 
informs  me  that  everything  is  ready." 

"  How  can  you  have  been  in  communication  with 
him?" 
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"The  good  monk,  my  Lord,  was  my  secret  mes- 
senger." 

"Ah!  That  accounts  for  his  frequent  visits,  then. 
Well,  go,  in  God's  name,  if  you  think  you  can  benefit 
us.  I  trust  you  all  the  more  because  I  believe  there 
is  one  within  these  walls  whom  you  would  wish  to  see 
neither  harmed  nor  starved.  I  am  not  blind,  although 
I  say  little." 

"  You  are  right,  my  Lord,  and  your  observation  has 
not  misled  you.  But  I  would  like  you  to  credit  this  ; 
that  even  if  there  were  none  such,  I  would  gladly  come 
to  your  aid,  on  your  account  as  well.  I  propose  to 
take  Conrad  and  the  archer  with  me,  for  we  may  arrive 
at  blows  in  the  getting  away,  and  I  wish  two  followers 
in  whom  I  have  confidence.  Besides,  the  departure 
of  three  will  relieve,  to  that  extent,  the  slender 
resources  of  the  castle.  I  hope  I  have  your  approval 
of  my  project." 

"Surely,  surely.  May  prosperity  attend  you,  and 
may  I  meet  you  at  my  own  gate  with  your  lancemen 
at  your  back.     You  will  be  most  heartily  welcome." 

The  two  shook  hands  and  parted  with  much  cor- 
diality. Rodolph  made  his  way  to  his  room  in  the 
tower,  followed  by  Conrad.  There  they  found  the 
archer,  seemingly  in  deep  dejection. 

"Well,"  cried  Rodolph,  "are you  returned  already? 
What  luck  have  you  had  with  the  poet  ?  " 

"  Roger  is  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  my  Lord,  and 
insists  that  his  oath  to  the  Archbishop  will  not  allow 
him  to  let  me  pass  through  the  lines.  A  plague  on 
his  good  principles.  I  never  let  my  principles  inter- 
terfere  with  the  serving  of  a  friend." 

"Is  it  so,  honest  John?  You  would,  then,  at  the 
request  of  Roger,  allow  me  to  be  captured  by  the 
Archbishops  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  archer,  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  bare  suggestion.  "  Not  for  all  the  friends 
that  were  ever  iweaned  in  England  would  I  betray 
your  Lordship." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.    Therefore  must  we  not  be  too 
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severe  on  the  poet  if  he  refuses  to  do  for  one  friend 
what  you  would  not  do  for  a  whole  regiment  of 
them.    Where  is  our  faithful  rhymester  on  guard  ?  '* 

"  He  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Thaurandj  in  a  most 
excellent  position  for  our  escape,  and  that  is  the  pity 
of  it,  curses  on  his  stubbornness.  We  could  slip 
through  to  the  stream  and  either  up  the  opposite  hill 
or  along  the  water  course  to  the  Moselle  quite  unnno- 
lested,  once  we  were  past  the  lines.  If  your  honour 
commands  me  to  do  it,  I  will  send  an  arrow  through 
his  unfriendly  heart,  although  I  must  say  I  would 
loosen  string  with  grief  and  bitterness  in  my  own  ; 
then  we  may  pass  unchecked." 

"  No,  no.  Such  a  trial  shall  not  be  put  upon  yon. 
The  arrow  is  silent,  and  if  it  be  necessary  we  will  send 
It  through  the  heart  of  another  on  the  line,  and  step 
over  his  body.  But  it  is  best  to  attain  our  object 
bloodlessly,  if  possible,  for  a  man  killed  may  cause  the 
hue  and  cry  to  be  raised  after  us.  Has  Roger  no 
poetry  to  recite  to  you  ?  No  new  verses  or  changes 
in  the  old,  regarding  which  he  wishes  your  sage 
opinions?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  plenty  of  new  verse,  curse  him,  but  I 
told  him  I  would  not  wait  to  hear,  saying  I  believed 
him  no  true  poet  at  all,  thus  leaving  him  in  deep 
melancholy,  leaning  on  his  bow  regardless  of  the 
strain  upon  it,  as  I  bent  my  way  up  the  hill." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  author  and  [critic  should  part  in  anger. 
Will  you  then  make  your  way  to  him  ag^n,  taking 
your  bow  and  a  well-filled  quiver  with  you.  Apolo- 
gise  for  your  remarks  reflecting  on  his  quality  as  poet ; 
say  your  bad  temper  made  you  speak,  and  not  your 
critical  judgment.  Induce  him  to  recite  all  that  is 
new  in  his  composition,  and  also  some  of  the  old  verses, 
until  you  hear  my  signal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  Then  break  his  bow  so  that  he  may  not 
injure  you,  and  fly  to  us.  During  the  recital  we  will 
steal  through  as  silently  as  we  can,  trusting  to  the 

Eoet's  fervour  of  genius  for  our  being  unseen  and  un- 
eard.    Win  to  us  then  if  you  can ;  should  this  be  im- 
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possible,  Conrad  and  I  viU  have  to  make  ourway  down 
the  Moselle  without  you.  I  will  give  you  an  hour  to 
make  your  peace  with  the  offended  RogeT,^en,  iriien 
you  hear  the  nieht  bird's  cry,  know  that  we  are  about 
to  steal  iJirou^  the  lines.  Keep  Roger  busily  eo- 
nged  without  rest  until  the  cry  comes  to  you  again 
run  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  If  he  discover  us 
and  is  about  to  give  the  alarm,  I  tniat  that  you  will 
jet  friendship  fly  to  the  winds  for  a  short  time  and 
promptly  throttie  bim,  escapit^  after,  as  beat  you 
may.' 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  even  if  I  have  to  wring  his  loiw 
neck,"  said  the  archer,  bnclclii^  quiver  u>  his  bade 
and  taking  up  his  bow.  When  he  had  gone  Rodo^th 
turned  to  C<a)rad. 

"  Hilda  has  had  a  somewhat  exdting  evening  of  it, 
and  will  be  ^ad  to  have  assurance  that  you  are  an* 
hurt.  Seek  her  out,  therefore,  and  bid  her  forewell 
for  a  few  days.  Ask  her,  so  that  you  may  not  be  ia- 
terropted  during  your  parting,  to  deliver  a  iness!^ 
to  the  Countess  Tekla  from  me.  Tell  the  Countess 
that  I  am  on  the  battlements  and  beg  of  her  induU 
geoce  that  she  meet  me  ther&  I  valueyou  so  hig^y, 
Conrad,  that  I  will  m^lf  engage  the  Countess  In  con- 
rersation,  ao  that  Hilda  may  not  be  called  upon  by 
Aer  Ladyship,  until  your  conference  is  ended.  Thus  1 
hope  to  merit  tiie  gratitude  of  both  Hilda  and  yoar- 
self. " 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Comad,  wiA  a  smile, 
as  he  departed  on  his  mission. 

The  young  Emperor,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
paced  up  wid  down  the  broad  promenade  in  the 
moonlight  He  was  now  at  la^  on  the  eve  of 
achievement ;  about  to  return  to  his  coital  and  take 
his  rightful  place  at  the  head  of  the  State.  An  army 
awaited  him,  quietiy  accumulated  and  efficiaidy 
drilled.  This  huge  weapon  was  ready  to  his  hand  to 
be  wielded  absolutely  as  pleased  him,  for  the  good  or 
for  the  evil  of  his  countiy.  The  young  man  pondered 
gravdy  on  the  situation.    What  would  be  the  result  ? 
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Bloodshed  and  civil  war,  or  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  land?  Would  the  Archbishops  fight  when  he 
ordered  the  siege  to  be  raised,  or  would  tney  obey  his 
command?  Only  a  few  more  moonlight  nights  lay 
between  him  and  this  knowledge.  As  he  meditated 
on  his  danger  and  hopes,  the  white  slender  figure  of 
the  Countess  came  up  the  steps  to  the  promenade,  and 
he  rushed  forward  to  meet  her  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. 

"  Ah,  Tekla,"  he  said,  "  it  is  kind  of  you  to  come." 

The  girl  put  her  hands  in  his,  but  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  on  her  face. 

"What  has  uncle  done  with  Captain  SteinmetzP" 
she  asked. 

"  He  was  a  traitor,"  said  Rodolph,  sternly. 

*'  I  know,  I  know,  but  for  long  he  was  in  my 
uncle's  service,  and  he  has  been  these  two  years  one  of 
our  defenders.  Perhaps,  half  starved,  be  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  of  a  moment.  His  years  of  good 
faith  should  not  be  forgotten  at  this  time.  Is  he  in 
prison  ?  " 

"  No.  The  Black  Count  bound  him  and  sent  him, 
with  a  warlike  message,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.' 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  gin,  much  relieved,  "  I  am  glad  thai 
nothing  more  severe  was  done.  I  feared  my  uncle,  in 
his  just  anger,  might  have  acted  harshly,  but  I  think 
you  have  had  a  good  influence  on  him,  Rodolph.  I 
have  noted,  with  gladness,  how  he  defers  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  we  influence  more  or  less  all  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact.  I  should  be  glad  to 
believe  that  I  had  a  benign  effect  upon  his  conduct, 
but,  before  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion  in  the 
matter,  I  shall  await  further  proof  of  his  Lordship's 
leaning  towards  clemency  and  softness  of  speech." 

"What  further  proof  could  you  wish  than  the  inci- 
dent to-night?  I  assure  you,  and  you  are  yourself 
very  well  aware,  that  two  years  ago,  yes,  and  often 
unce  then,  my  uncle  would  have  kJlled  Stcinmetz  on 
evidence  of  such  treachery." 

"  I  think  he  would  have  deserved  his  fate,  Tekla  ; 
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and  now  I  beg  of  you  dismiss  the  traitor  for  ever 
from  your  mind,  and  give  your  unworthy  lover  some 
space  in  your  thoughts.  I  am  about  to  quit  the  castle, 
and  I  ask  your  good  wishes  in  my  venture.  I  hope 
shortly  to  return  at  the  head  of  my  own  men,  and 
have  some  influence  on  the  siege  if  I  have  little  with 
your  uncle." 

"  To  leave  the  casUe  f    Does  my  uncle  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  cordially  approves  my  scheme.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  no  doubts  about  my  loyalty,  for  he 
says  he  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  I  leave  one 
within  the  castle  to  whom  I  shall  be  most  eager  to  re. 
turn,  which  is,  indeed,  the  case,  my  Tekla." 

"  He  knows  that  also,  does  he  r  "  rrolied  the  girl 
blushing,  and  hiding  her  blushes  on  the  shoulder  o 
her  lover. 

Rodolph,  bending  over  and  caressing  her,  undid  a 
knot  of  ribbon  at  her  throat,  kissing  ue  white  neck 
thus  laid  bare, 

"  I  shall  wear  your  colours  on  my  arm,  Tekla,  till  1 
return,  if  you  wUl  but  tie  them  there  and  entangle 
your  good  wishes  with  the  knot." 

The  girl  tied  the  shred  of  ribbon  on  his  arm, 
daintily  pressing  her  lips  to  the  knot  when  it  was  in 
place. 

"  There,"  she  cried,  looking  up  at  him  with  moist 
and  listening  eyes,  "  that  will  bring  you  safely  to  me ; 
but,  Rodolph,  you  will  be  careful  and  not  rash.  Do 
not  jeopardise  your  own  safety  for — for  us,  I  fear 
your  men  are  but  few,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  do  not, 
I  beg  of  you,  adventure  life  in  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
Let  us  rather  surrender  and  throw  ourselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Archbishop." 

"  I  should  scarcely  care  to  trust  to  his  tender  heart, 
but  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  use  all  caution,  I  think 
my  men  will  be  ample  in  number  for  the  task  I  shall 
set  to  them,  and  in  any  case  we  will  be  strong  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause  and  the  prayers  of  our  Lady. 
And  now,  Tekla,  I  must  he  gone  and  trust  myself  to 
the  outcome  of  the  night.     I  hear  Conrad  approach- 
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ing  with  a  clumsy  noisiness  that  betokens  a  desire  to 
deal  with  others  as  he  would  be  dealt  with  himself. 
His  coming  shows  that  the  moment  of  parting  is  at 
hand,  for  another  awaits  us,  and  our  success  depends 
on  our  being  at  our  post  in  the  valley  at  the  exact 
time,  so  kiss  me,  my  Telda,  before  the  faithful  head  of 
Conrad  appears  above  the  battlements." 

The  ki^  and  others  to  supplement  It  were  given  and 
taken. 

"  We  shall  always  remember  these  battlements,  Ro- 
dolph,"  she  whispered  to  him. 

When  Conrad  at  last  came,  Rodolph  and  he  dis- 
appeared  over  the  wall  together :  Tekla,  leaning  against ' 
the  parapet,  little  as  she  imagatned  it,  bade  farewell 
for  ever  to  her  Knight  of  the  Moselle.  It  was  des- 
tined that  the  next  lover  she  was  to  meet  would  be 
no  unknown  Lord,  but  the  Emperor  of  Germany  him- 
self. 
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THE  FIVE  BILLETLES5  ARROWS. 

The  bowman,  with  characteristic  caution,  stole 
down  the  hill  until  he  neared  the  line,  wound  so  tightly 
round  the  castle.  Here  his  circumspection  redoubled, 
and,  trailing  his  bow  after  him,  he  crawled  on  hands 
and  knees  towards  his  friend,  Roger  Kent,  who,  with 
bowed  head,  marched  to  and  fro  along  his  accustomed 
beat.  The  poet  seemed  in  a  state  of  blank  despond- 
ency, but  whether  on  account  of  the  slanders  of  an 
unsympathetic  world,  or  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
parted  in  discordant  terms  from  his  comrade,  John 
Surrey  could  not  tell.  A  warble  from  the  forest 
caused  the  sentinel  to  raise  his  head  and  peer  into  the 
denseness  of  the  thicket.  The  moon  showed  his  face 
to  be  alert  and  expectant,  expressions  which  changed 
into  a  look  of  joy  when  the  warble  was  repeated  and 
he  saw  emerge  from  the  plantation  the  rotund  figure 
of  his  friend  and  critic.  The  latter  motioned  him  to 
come  out  of  the  moonlight  into  the  shadow,  and  the 
unsuspicious  Roger,  casting  a  glance  round  him,  see- 
ing the  coast  clear,  approached  until  the  gloom  of  the 
wood  fell  over  him,  then  stood,  realising  that,  after 
all,  the  insult  had  not  been  of  his  bestowal,  and  that 
etiquette  at  least  demanded  from  John  some  verbal 
amends  for  his  former  verbal  buffets,  if  there  was  to 
be  peace  between  them. 

"  Roger,"  said  John,  "  I  could  not  sleep  until  I  had 
told  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  my  roughness  of  speech 
gave  you  good  cause  for  offence,  and  I  beg  you  to 
think  no  more  of  my  words." 

"What  you  said,"  replied  Roger,  dolefully,  "was 
no  doubt  true  enough.     I  have  been  thinlong  over 
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your  estimate  of  my  poems,  and  I  fear  I  have,  in  my 
enthusiasm,  at  various  times  given  you  the  idea  that  I 
held  them  in  high  esteem  myself ;  but  alas,  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  what  poor  trash  they  are,  and  I 
recited  them  to  you  that  I  might  profit  by  your  criti' 
cism.     I  cannot  find  fault  with  an  honest  opinion." 

"  It  was  not  an  honest  opinion,"  cried  John,  fer- 
vently. "  I  was  disappointed  that  you  refused  to 
pleasure  my  master  by  allowing  bim  to  get  free  of  the 
castle,  but  he  has  said  that  you  were  quite  right  to 
stand  by  your  oath  and  showed  me  that,  in  your  place; 
I  would  have  done  the  same.  Ah,  he  has  a  high  opin- 
ion of  poets,  my  master." 

"  Has  be  sor  Then  am  I  the  more  unfortunate 
that  I  cannot  aid  him  to  escape.  I  would  I  had  taken 
the  oath  with  him  instead  of  under  the  Archbishop, 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  such  are  the  fortunes  of 
war,  and  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  peace  is  that 
then  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  will  for  a  friend, 
as  I  think  I  have  well  set  forth  in  a  verse  conned  over 
in  my  mind  since  you  left  me,  which  I  shall  entitle, 
*  Peace  boweth  to  Friendship.'  " 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  Roger,  in  token  of  your  forgive- 
ness,  for  what  I  said  to  you  a  while  since  was  but  the 
reflex  of  my  disappointment,  and  in  no  wise  an  indi- 
cation  of  my  true  mind." 

"  The  verse  is  but  a  trivial  one  at  best,"  said  Roger, 
in  a  tone  of  great  complacency  that  rather  belied  his 
words,  "  and  is,  you  must  remember,  not  yet  polished 
as  it  will  be  when  I  indite  it  on  papyrus ;  still  I  have 
to  admit  that  even  in  its  present  unfinished  sluq>e  it 
contains  the  genn  of  what  may  be  an  epic  It  runs 
thus " 

And  here  he  repeated  the  lines  sonorously,  while  his 
comrade  listened  with  rapt  attention  beaming  on  his 
upturned  countenance. 

After  this  felicitous  introduction  the  two  sat  down 
together,  the  sentinel  rising  now  and  then  to  cast  a 
look  about  him,  resolved  that  even  the  delights  of  a 
discussion  upon  poesy  should  not  make  him  neglect 
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the  business  he  had  in  hand,  but  the  night  was  still, 
with  the  castle  and  camp  wrapped  in  equal  silence. 
At  last  John's  quick  ear  caught  the  low  signal  that 
told  him  Rodolph  and  Conrad  were  waiting  to  make 
good  their  way  through  the  line,  broken  at  this  point 
by  a  literary  conference.  John  looked  sharply  at  his 
hiend,  wondering  whether  or  no  he  also  had  heard  the 
sound,  but  the  other  babbled  serenely  on. 

"  You  remember  the  poems  you  delivered  that  night 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  long  ago,  when  you  so  unjustly 
charged  me  with  being  asleep,  because,  I  suppose, 
your  first  verses  were  on  '  Sleep  ? '  Recite  them  again 
in  the  order  you  then  arranged  them,  if  you  can,  and 
I  will  tell  you  whether  you  have  improved  the  Unea 
or  not." 

The  author  rapturously  began,  and  he  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make  regarding  his  listener's  lack  of  atten< 
tion.  John  seemed  fascinated,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  speaker  with  a  keen  inquiry  that  was  most  flatter- 
ing. Never  had  reciter  so  absorbed  an  audience,  and 
the  poet  went  on  like  one  inspired.  He  glowed  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  varying  themes,  and  his  voice 
was  at  times  thrilled  with  the  pathos  or  the  tender- 
ness of  bis  changing  subjects.  Once,  indeed,  he 
stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  quatrain,  and 
whispered,  alarmed : 

"  What  was  that?  A  twig  snapped ;  I  am  sure  of 
it.     Did  you  hear  nothing?  " 

"Nothing,  Roger,  but  the  most  marvellous  lines 
that  ever  man  was  privileged  to  listen  to.  Go  on,  for 
God's  sake,  and  do  not  keep  me  thus  deprived  of  the 
remainder.     What  follows:  what  follows,  R(^r?" 

"Ah,  John,"  cried  the  poet,  beaming  upon  him, 
"you  have  the  true  feeling  for  poesy;  why  was  the 
gift  of  expression  denied  you  ?  " 

"It  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  but  if  I  fail  to 
make  an  arrow,  I  can  judge  it  rightly  when  it  is  made. 
Perhaps  if  I  were  a  poet  myself  I  could  not  so  well 
appreciate  the  verses  with  which  you  delight  the 
world." 
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"True.  I  have  met  other  versifiers  who  were  so 
lacking  in  all  valuation  of  genius  that  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  some  of  my  best  efforts  they  would  insist  on 
disturbing  me  with  their  own  poor  doggerel,  which 
was  entirely  devoid  of  any  just'reason  for  existence. 
You  would  hear  more  of  this  poem,  then  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  lose  a  word  of  it  for  all  the  wine  be- 
tween here  and  Treves.  Go  on,  I  beg  you,  for  I  never 
before  heard  the  like  of  it." 

The  syllables  of  the  poet  flowed  like  the  sweet  purl- 
ing of  a  stream,  and  finally,  through  it  all,  John's 
straining  ears  caught  again  the  signal,  but  this  time 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  moonlit  Thaurand 
valley,  high  up  on  the  hill,  which  intimated  to  him 
that  his  comrades  were  at  last  safe,  and  that  they 
were  making  their  way  across  the  rocky  headland 
which  jutted  out  between  the  Thaurand  and  the  Mo- 
selle to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  talker  and  the 
listener  sat,  and  thus  Rodolph  and  Conrad  had  avoided 
the  danger  of  going  down  the  valley  and  past  the  end 
of  the  village,  which  was  thronged  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's/ men.  John  Surrey  stiU  sat  there  until  he 
thought  his  comrades  had  had  time  to  reach  the  bank 
of  the  river,  knowing  that  then  if  he  were  captured  or 
killed,  they,  at  least,  would  be  free  from  molestation, 
for  it  had  been  arranged  that  they  were  to  wait  but  a 
short  time  for  him,  and,  on  the  first  symptom  of  alarm, 
make  the  best  of  their  way  down  the  Moselle,  with 
such  speed  as  was  possible.  Two  more  poems  were 
recited,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last,  John  Surrey  rose 
and  placed  his  hands  on  Roger's  shoulder,  his  friend, 
the  poet,  rising  also. 

"If  it  should  so  chance,  Rt^er,  that  I  do  not  live 
to  tell  you  this  again,  mark  well  my  last  words.  The 
verse  you  have  rhymed  to  me  will  live  long  after  our 
two  heads  are  low,  if  you  can  but  get  them  on  parch- 
ment so  that  others  may  read  them  when  we  are  gone. 
This  is  my  true  belief,  for  there  is  something  in  them 
that  touches  me,  although  I  cannot  explain  why  or 
■  what  it  is.     I  do  not  think  I  understand  them,  yet  am 
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I  pleased  and  soothed  to  listen  to  them,  for  the  words 
run  smoothly,  the  one  into  the  other,  like  music. 
This,  Roger,  is  my  firm  opinion,  and  perhaps  my  last, 
so  remember  it,  and  foi^ct  my^petulance  earlier  in  the 
night     How  many  an'ows  have  you,  Roger  P  " 

"  Arrows?  The  saints  save  us !  What  have  arrows 
to  do  with  poetry,  John  ?  I  carry  five  with  me  each 
night  on  guard,  but  have  never  yet  had  use  for  any. 
But  respecting  that  last  poem,  did  you  notice " 

"  Roger,  old  friend,  good-bye," 

Saying  this  with  trembling  voice,  John  Surrey 
leaped  down  the  hillside  towards  the  stream,  his  stout 
body  ill  adapted  to  the  recklessness  of  his  descent, 
leaving  the  other  standing  open-mouthed  in  amaze- 
ment, chagrin  coming  over  him  with  the  surmise  that 
all  this  listening  to  his  verse  had  been  a  mere  cheat ; 
yet  John's  last  words  of  praise  rang  persistently  and 
deltciously  convincing  in  his  ears.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  thus,  then  a  realisation  of  his  duty  burst  upon 
him,  and  he  seized  bow,  automatically  placing  an  arrow 
accurately  on  the  string. 

Headlong  the  rotund  John  plunged  downward^ 
expecting  a  command  to  stop,  but  no  cty  came.  He 
splashed  through  the  little  stream,  and  knew  that  in 
his  slow  ascent  up  the  steep  crumbling  hiB,  the  moon 
would  be  shining  full  on  his  broad  back,  making  him 
a  target  that  would  delight  the  heart  of  any  archer 
who  ever  drew  string  to  ear.  He  shivered  in  spite  of 
his  courage,  in  fear  of  the  sudden  pang  which  he  him- 
self had  so  often  and  so  light-heartedly  dealt,  but  the 
shiver  was  because  his  back  was  toward  the  danger, 
and  he  told  himself  that  he  would  have  faced  certain 
death  with  equanimity  could  he  but  see  the  missile 
that  was  to  slay  him.  He  toiled  panting  up  the  hill, 
the  ground  crumbling  under  his  feet  and  making  prog- 
ress doubly  slow  and  tiresome,  wondering  why  the 
shaft  did  not  come.  At  last  there  was  a  swift  hum  at 
his  right  ear  like  the  sharp  baritone  of  an  enraged 
wasp.  Into  the  earth,  on  a  level  with  his  nose,  an  ar- 
row buried  itself  up  to  the  feather  on  its  shank.    He 
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almost  fancied  he  felt  the  sting  of  it,  and  his  hand 
went  up  to  hi3  ear  without  thought  on  his  part.  He 
turned  round  for  one  brief  moment,  and  waved  his 
hand  to  the  tall  man  across  the  valley,  then  struggled 
up  as  before.  The  second  arrow  came  as  close  to  his 
left  ear,  struck  a  ledge  of  rock  and  glanced  out  of 
sight.  Still  John  laboured  on  and  up.  After  a  simU 
lar  interral  had  passed  and  the  distant  bowman  saw 
be  did  not  intend  to  stop,  the  third  arrow  passed  his 
side,  grazing  bis  doublet  on  a  level  with  his  panting 
heart.  The  hill  seemed  steeper  and  steeper,  and  John 
breathed  as  if  his  breast  would  burst,  the  breath  cof»> 
ing  hot  as  steam  from  his  parched  throat.  He  seemed 
intuitively  to  know  when  the  next  arrow  would  come, 
and  it  came  exactly  on  the  moment,  not  passing  him 
as  the  others  had  done,  but  tearing  hts  doublet  and 
hanging  there  between  the  akin  and  the  cloth,  yet  so 
far  as  John  could  tell  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
not  cutting  his  flesh.  He  paused,  turned,  and  lying 
back  against  the  hill,  gasped : 

"  Lord,  Roger,  what  a  marksman  you  are ! " 
Even  his  lack  of  breath  could  not  disguise  the  ad- 
miration in  his  tone.  The  tall  archer  on  the  further 
side  leaned  forward  as  he  saw  the  other  apparently 
fall,  but  he  made  no  outcry.  There  was  still  one 
arrow  left,  and  he  held  it  notched  on  the  string.  The 
fugitive  lay  where  he  had  sunk  to  the  ground,  and 
closed  his  eyes  as  he  rested,  drawing  in  long  draughts 
of  air  white  his  heart  beat  like  the  drumming  of  a  par< 
tridge's  wing.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  now  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  once  over  that  he  was  safe,  but 
he  was  under  no  delusion  that  he  could  reach  shelter 
if  the  other  cared  to  use  his  remaining  shaft.  The  be- 
lief became  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  would  be  killed 
at  the  last  moment,  just  as  he  reached  the  apex,  for 
he  knew  Roger  would  not  have  the  heart  to  slay  him 
sooner.  He  rose  slowly,  waved  his  hand,  and  set  hjm< 
self  resolutely  to  the  remainder  of  the  task.  The  time 
passed  at  which  the  last  arrow  should  have  come,  but 
still  the  bowman  seemed  to  hesitate.    So  exhausted 
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was  the  climber  that  he  struggled  up  the  last  few 
y^rds  of  the  terrible  ascent  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
grovellir^  like  some  wild  beast,  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  drenching  his  eyes  and  blinding  him.  With 
a  final  effort  he  stood  on  the  ridge,  turned  round,  and 
in  a  panic  of  rapidly  accumulated  fear  was  about  to 
precipitate  himself  down  the  opposite  slope  when  he 
vas  saved  the  trouble  of  the  effort,  for  the  last  arrow 
r^uig  against  his  glittering  steel  cap,  the  impact  fling- 
ing him  on  the  loose  rubble,  half  stunned  by  the  blow. 
Through  his  brain  rang  the  thought,  repeated  and  re- 
peated: 

"Roger  has  preferred  his  friend  to  his  oath." 
Afteratime  he  b^an  to  fear  he  was  really  slain,  and 
to  convince  himself  that  life  was  still  in  him,  rose 
slowly,  standing  at  last  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  way- 
ing  his  arms,  Roger  had  remained  like  a  statue  after 
his  last  shaft  had  sped,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  his  friend  had  fallen.  When  he  saw  that 
Surrey  was  indeed  alive,  he  sat  down  and  buried  his 
lace  in  his  bands. 
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THE  TRAITOR  AND  HIS  PRICE. 

Of  all  those  gathered  in  the  lat^e  tent,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  was  the  first  to  realise  that  the 
bundle  which  had  so  unexpectedly  dropped  down 
upon  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  skies,  was  a  man. 
The  dismal  groan  of  agony  which  had  marked  the 
sweep  of  the  strange  missile  along  the  table,  followed 
by  the  distant  words  from  the  direction  of  the  castle, 
caused  von  Isenbci^  to  fear  that  his  envoy  had  been 
captured  by  the  Black  Count,  probably  betrayed  by 
the  captain,  and  had  thus  been  flung  back  defiantly  to 
his  master  by  means  of  the  tower  catapult.  Whilst 
the  others  stood  horrified  and  amazed,  crossing  them- 
selves devoutly,  the  Archbishop  gave  a  quick  com< 
mand  to  Bertrich. 

"  It  is  a  man,  inhumanly  bound,  and  thrown  thus 
to  his  death.  Cut  the  cords  that  imprison  him.  Call 
hither  a  physician,  although  I  fear  nothing  can  be 
done  for  him." 

Two  of  Bertrich's  men  lifted  the  bundle  from  the 
chair  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Bertrich  himself, 
drawing  a  dagger,  at  once  severed  the  ropes,  and  the 
body,  of  its  own  accord,  relaxed  and  straightened  out, 
the  limbs  falling  into  a  natural  position  after  their 
constraint.  To  all  appearances  the  man  was  dead. 
They  turned  him  over,  his  ghastly  purple  face  appear- 
ing uppermost  in  view  of  those  who  craned  their 
necks  to  see. 

"  It  is  Steinmetz,  captain  of  the  castle,"  said 
Bertrich,  who  recognised  him. 

"  The  man  we  bought  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 
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"  Ah."  The  Archbishop's  interjection  was  long 
drawn  out.  "That  explains  the  words  we  beard. 
The  mission  has  been  bungled,  and  probably  the 
envoys  are  prisoners." 

But  as  he  spoke  the  physician  entered,  followed  by 
the  envoys  themselves,  who  had  just  arrived  up  the 
hill  from  their  interrupted  conference.  The  physician 
announced  that  the  man  was  not  dead,  but  he  gave 
little  hope  of  his  recovery  after  such  frightful  usage. 
He  did  recover,  nevertheless,  and  lived  to  build  tne 
chapel  on  the  Bladenburg,  standing  exactly  where  the 
great  tent  stood,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen 
and  had  been  so  miraculously  saved,  his  descent  being 
broken  by  the  tent  itself.  The  Archbishop  enriched 
the  traitor,  as  he  enriched  all  those  who  served  him, 
whether  they  were  successful  or  the  reverse,  and  part 
of  this  ill-gotten  gold  Steinmetz  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  stone  chapel,  thus  showing  gratitude 
to  the  saint  who  had  intervened  on  his  beh^f  in  the 
hour  of  his  direst  strait. 

The  chief  of  the  two  envoys  told  von  Isenberg  how 
their  meeting  with  the  captain  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle  had  been  interrupted.  The  gold  had  been  given 
to  Steinmetz,  they  said,  and  this  the  Archbishop  be< 
lieved,  because  he  had  heard  the  wild  cry  of  the  Black 
Count. 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  turaed  to  his  colleague 
of  Cologne,  and  said: 

"This  unlooked-for  incident  may  make  an  entire 
change  in  my  plans.  I  must  have  further  information 
before  deciding  what  I  shall  do.  If  Steinmetz  lives, 
and  is  in  his  right  mind,  we  shall,  for  [the  first  time, 
have  accurate  tidings  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
interior  of  Thuron.  It  may  be  that  the  Count  has 
supplies  we  know  not  of ;  if  such  is  the  case,  and  if 
you  still  hold  it  well  to  raise  the  siege,  we  will  then 
leave  this  place  together,  you  for  Cologne,  I  for 
Treves.  I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  you  will  agree  to  do 
nothing  definite  until  we  have  further  consultation 
with  each  other." 
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"  I  will  so  agree,"  replied  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

With  this  the  high  dienitaries  parted  for  the  night, 
to  meet  next  morning  in  the  conference  tent.  Day 
had  broken  before  the  unfortunate  Steinmetz  was  able 
to  speak.  All  his  former  truculence  had  departed, 
and  although  his  bones  were  whole,  thanks  to  the 
intercepting  tent,  his  nervous  system  was  shattered, 
and  he  seemed  but  a  wreck  of  the  bold  soldier  he  had 
once  been.  .When  brought  before  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, supported  by  a  man  on  either  side  of  him, 
there  was  alarmed  apprehension  in  his  loving  eyes, 
and  he  started  at  the  slightest  sound. 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  questioned  him  gently, 
speaking  in  a  soothing  monotone. 

"I  surmise  that  you  were  thrown  hither  from  the 
catapult  on  the  north  tower.    Was  that  the  case  ?  " 

The  captain  bowed  and  shuddered,  making  no 
audible  reply. 

"  Your  master,  then,  discovered  that  you  intended 
surrendering  the  castle  to  me.  How  did  this  knowl- 
edge come  to  him  ?  " 

Captain  Steinmetz  moistened  his  lips  and  in  halting 
words  related  what  had  occurred  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  castle. 

"  The  money  sent  by  me  has  therefore  been  lost  to 
you  ? "  said  the  Ardibishop,  when  the  recital  was 
finished. 

"Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  make  the  loss  mine,  and 
wilt  pay  to  you  the  whole  sum  originally  agreed  upon, 
as  I  am  convinced  you  have  done  your  best  to  termi- 
nate a  stru^le  which,  so  far  as  Count  Heinrich  is  con- 
cerned, was  hopeless  from  the  first.  I  have  some 
curiosity  to  know  how  near  starvation  is  to  those 
within  the  castle." 

Captain  Steinmetz  hesitated. 

"  There  are  two  reasons  why  you  may  be  loath  to 
answer  truthfully.  The  first  is  loyalty  to  your  late 
master,  but  circumstances  have  caused  me  to  appre- 
hend that  this  consideration  does  not  press  h^vily 
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upon  you.  The  second  is  that  tf  starvation  is  within 
measurable  distance,  you  may  imagine  that  I  repent 
paying  good  gold  for  a  place  shortly  to  be  mine  for 
nothing.  It  was  to  remove  this  impression  that  I 
stated  to  you  a  moment  ago  that  the  stipulated 
amount  will  be  paid  in  full,  not  deducting  the  coins 
scattered  in  the  castle  yard.  Therefore,  answer  truly : 
how  stands  Thuron  as  regards  famine?  " 

"  Famine  is  now  there,  my  Lord." 

"  You  mean  they  are  already  on  short  rations  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  on  short  rations  for  a  long  time 
past.  I  mean  there  is  not  enough  food  to  keep  the 
garrison  alive  for  another  ten  days." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  sure,  my  Lord," 

"  Were  you  never  able  to  get  into  the  castle  even  a 
scant  supply  from  outside  our  lines?  " 

"  We  tried  it  often  enough,  but  never  succeeded." 

"  Ah,"  ejaculated  the  Archbishop  with  satisfaction ; 
then  turning  to  his  Lordship  of  Cologne,  he  added : 

"That  is  a  compliment  to  our  united  forces,  my 
Lord.  I  like  to  see  a  thing  well  done,  when  it  is  at< 
tempted,  although  I  confess  a  more  active  campaign 
would  have  pleased  me  better.  This  close  blockade, 
therefore,  I  look  upon  as  a  triumph  more  personal  to 
yourself,  perhaps,  utaxi  to  me." 

"  I  trust  my  natural  humility  of  mtnd  will  keep  me 
from  being  t»o  proud  of  it,"  replied  his  Lordship  of 
Cologne,  in  dubious  tones. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  Thuron  cannot  hold  out 
many  days  longer  ?  "  continued  Treves,  again  address 
ing  Steinmetz. 

"  If  the  surrounding  line  is  held  as  tightly  as  it  has 
been,"  answered  the  captain,  "  Count  Hetnrich  must 
surroider  or  starve." 

"  I  see  you  are  exhausted  and  will  question  you  no 
more.    You  may  retire." 

Captain  Steinmetz,  assisted  by  his  two  supporters; 
left  the  Archtnshops  together.  Arnold  von  Isenbei^ 
sat  silent  in  his  place,  making  no  comment  on  the 
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cross«xainination.  Conrad  von  Hochstaden  walked 
up  and  down  the  tent  with  bowed  head,  absorbed  in 
thought.  He  was  apparently  waiting  for  the  Lord  of 
Treves  to  speak  first,  but  the  other  sat  motionless  and 
speechless,  narrowly  watching  the  movements  of  his 
reluctant  ally. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  von  Hochstaden  at  last,  pau«ng 
in  his  promenade,  "  that  you  now  expect  me  to  remain 
in  co-operation  with  you  until  the  castle  falls." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  expect  anything.  I  am  wait- 
ing to  hear  your  views,  as  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  now  before  you.  I  admit  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed over  the  failure  of  my  latest  plan  ;  still,  such 
is  the  risk  all  must  run  who  attempt  anything.  The 
man  who  never  fails  is  the  man  who  never  tries." 

"  If  I  could  be  sure  this  fellow  speaks  the  truth " 

'*  He  does  speak  the  truth." 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  " 

"Because  it  is  not  to  his  interest  to  tell  a  lie.  He 
has  placed  the  period  of  proving  his  words  too  near  at 
hand  to  make  dealing  with  fiction  entirely  safe.  A 
prophet  who  sets  a  day  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
diction must  be  eitheratrue  seerora  fooL  Steinmetz 
is  no  fool." 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be  a  fool  to  stand 
by  you  for  two  years  and  withdraw  when  the  task  is 
within  ten  days  of  completion." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  spread  out  his  hands  de- 
precatingly,  and  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  should  hesitate  before  I  ventured  to  express  an 
opinion  in  terms  so  strong  as  those  you  have  sug- 
gested :  I  wait  rather  to  hear  your  own  judgment, 
hoping  the  verdict^will  be  one  with  which  I  can  cor- 
di^ly  and  conscieiniousiy  agree." 

"  Very  well.  It  would  be  an  act  of  folly  to  with- 
draw now  that  we  are  apparently  within  sight  of  the 
goal.     I  will,  therefore,  double  the  time  held  to  be  re- 

auired,  and  will  remain  your  faithful  ally  for  twenty 
ays  longer.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  castle 
is  not  in  your  possession,  you  will  place  no  obstacle 
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In  the  way  of  my  retirement  to  Cologne.  If  that  does 
not  meet  with  your  approval,  then  make  a  proposal  to 
me." 

"  I  agree,  and  would  have  agreed  had  you  placed 
the  limit  at  ten  days,  so  confident  am  I  that  the  gar- 
rison of  Thuron  are  at  this  moment  in  the  direst 
straits.  If  unforeseen  circumstances  make  it  necessary 
for  you  to  retire  at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  I  also  will 
retire  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  we  will  share  defeat  as 
we  would  have  shared  victory.  Meanwhile,  I  suggest 
that  until  the  twenty  days  have  expired,  it  is  necessary 
for  both  you  and  me  to  remain  in  this  camp,  for  the 
castle  may  fall  at  any  moment,  and  I  desire  that  wc 
march  through  its  gates  together,  and  raise  the  flag  of 
Colf^e  on  one  tower  and  the  flag  of  Treves  on  the 
other.  I  trust  there  is  nothing  impending  that  will 
make  your  return  to  Cologne,  during  this  time,  imper- 
ative ?  " 

"  No.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  Cologne 
until  the  middle  of  August.  I  have  set  the  fourteenth 
of  that  month  as  the  day  on  which  the  comer  stone  of 
my  cathedral  is  to  be  laid,  and  I  wish  to  have 
my  hands  free  of  blood  and  myself  free  from  feud 
before  then,  so  that  God's  blessing  may  rest  on  the 
edifice," 

"  Such  a  condition  is  most  exemplaiy  and  most 
necessary,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  with  some 
suspicion  of  a  sneer  in  his  tone.  "  I  make  no  doubt 
but  your  cathedral  will  be  a  beautiful  building,  and 
thrice  blessed  in  the  admitted  sanctity  of  its  founder. 
Well ;  we  shall  have  ample  time  for  the  cleansing  of 
hands  before  the  fourteenth,  not  that  there  has  been 
much  blood  to  smear  them  for  the  past  two  years,  but 
if  your  mind  is  ill  at  ease,  I  shall  be  happy,  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  architecture,  to  be  your  confessor,  and 
send  you  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  fully 
absolved.  It  is  then  agreed  that  for  twenty  days  we 
remain  partners." 

Thus  the  two  Archbishops  concluded  their  bargain, 
thinking  perhaps  of  many  events  that  might  intervene 
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between  their  hope  and  its  realisation,  but  giving  no 
thought  to  the  real  thunder-cloud  that  tuul  been 
gathering  so  long  to  the  south  of  them,  and  having 
no  knowledge  of  a  young  man  at  that  moment  making 
hifl  way  through  the  forest  to  the  east  of  the  Rliinc, 
his  face  set  direct  for  Frankfort. 
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THE  INCOGNITO  FALLS. 

John  Surrey,  the  archer,  stumbled  wearily  down 
the  crumbling  shale  of  the  steep  hill,  guided  by  the  low 
signal  cry  that  sounded  at  intervals  from  the  edge  of 
the  Moselle.  He  found,  on  arriving  breattiless  at  the 
river,  that  Conrad  had  secured  a  boat,  which,  pole  ia 
hand,  be  held  against  the  bank  while  Rodolph  stood 
on  ^ore  impatiently  awaiting  the  coming  of  hia 
henchman.  They  were  too  near  Allcen  for  any  con. 
versation  to  take  place,  and  the  moment  Surrey 
arrived,  the  Emperor  stuped  into  the  skiff,  motioning 
the  archer  to  follow.  Conrad  pushed  the  boat  awa;; 
from  the  bank,  and  standing  upright,  poled  it  down 
stream,  keeping  close  to  the  southern  shore,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  hills.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  little  need  for  extreme  caution.  The  whole 
attention  of  the  besieging  forces  was  concentrated  in 
keeping  intact  the  line  around  the  castle,  and  no 
thought  was  given  to  what  was  passing  outside  that 
circle.  The  contest  had  been  going  on  so  long  that 
the  country  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as  the  natural 
condition  of  the  locality,  and  ordinary  trafHc  up  and 
down  the  river  went  to  and  fro  as  usual  Three  men 
were  thierefore  unlikely  to  attract  much  attention 
merely  because  they  were  floating  along  the  stream  to 
that  great  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  the  lordly 
Rhine.  The  distance  to  Coblet\tz  being  slightly  more 
than  four  leagues,  and  the  current  tolerably  swift,  the 
Emperor  expected  to  reach  the  lat|;er  river  before  the 
day  dawned,  short  as  the  nights  were,  and  in  this  he 
was  not  disappointed.  The  expedition  passed  un- 
cballengtd  into  the  Rhla^  and  continued  across  that 
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river,  coming  to  land  opposite  Coblentz.  Here  the 
archer,  who  nad  slept  soundly  during  the  voyage,  set 
out  to  forage  for  food,  while  Conrad,  his  pouui  w^ 
filled  with  the  gold  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  a 
quantity  of  the  coin  having  been  taken  for  use  while 
tiiey  were  within  his  Lordship's  sphere  of  influence, 
began  his  search  for  three  riding  horses  that  would 
carry  the  party  to  Frankfort.  The  purchase  was 
speedily  effected,  for  there  was  a  depot  on  each  side 
of  the  river  for  the  sale  or  hiring  of  steeds,  merchants 
from  Treves  going  by  one  bank  to  Mayence  or  along 
the  other  to  Frankfort  being  the  chief  customers  of 
these  horse  dealers.  Conrad  was  instructed  to  pro- 
claim himself  an  emissary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
should  he  be  questioned,  and  the  Emperor  rightly 
anticipated  that  no  one  would  undertake  to  molest 
the  minion  of  so  powerful  and  haughty  a  Prince.  But 
Rodolph,  not  being  certain  what  state  of  feeling 
existed  between  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  and  his 
proud  brother  of  Treves,  now  in  active  alliance  with 
Cologne,  was  not  so  sure  that  a  proclamation  of  de- 
pendence on  Treves  would  serve  to  protect  them 
further  up  the  river,  and  so  resolved  to  avoid  the 
Rhine  route,  striking  instead  across  the  country  direct 
to  Frankfort,  taking  as  his  path  the  hypotenuse  of 
that  huge  triangle,  at  the  three  extreme  points  of 
which  stood  Frankfort,  Mayence,  and  Coblentz,  The 
distance  as  the  crow  flies  is  scarcely  more  than  seven- 
teen leagues,  but  Rodolph  knew  the  way  would  be 
rough,  up  hill  and  down,  with  numerous  streams  to 
ford,  and  finally  the  Taurus  range  to  cross,  but  the 
course  seemed  safer  than  risking  detention  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  or  by  some  stupid,  obstinate 
robber  Baron  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  early  dawn  was  just  breaking  as,  having  finished 
the  hastily-prepared  meal — the  first  satisfactory  and 
full  repast  the  archer  or  Rodolph  had  enjoyed  for 
some  days — the  three  set  off  up  the  Rhine  until  the 
Lahn  was  crossed ;  then  they  struck  into  the  pathless 
forest.    At  various  points  they  engaged  woodmen  or 
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charcoal  burners  to  guide  them,  dismissing  a  man 
when  he  came  to  the  hmtt  of  his  local  knowlrage,  and 
securing  another  when  another  was  to  be  found.  The 
legend  of  that  journey  remained  in  the  district  for 
many  a  long  day,  for  each  guide,  instead  of  being  cast 
&side  with  a  blow  for  his  trouble,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  country,  was  given  a  bright  gold  coin  with  the 
effigy  of  the  Archbishop  upon  it,  each  piece  represent- 
ing untold  wealth  to  the  nappy  possessor.  It  came 
ultimately  to  be  rumoured  uiat  it  was  the  Emperor 
himself  ii4io  made  this  golden  pilgrimage,  and  how  such 
rumour  had  its  origin  no  one  can  rightly  surmise; 
but,  although  the  tale  is  devoutly  believed  by  the 
peasantry,  careful  historians  have  proved  conclusively 
that  it  Is  a  mj-th,  for  they  show  that  the  Emperor  was 
then  returning  triumphantly  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  consequently  must  have  approached  Frankfort 
from  the  east,  and  not  from  the  north. 

When  the  sun  was  at  its  highest  altitude  the  party 
halted  and  rested  for  two  hours  or  more  in  a  rude 
hamlet  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest ;  there  they  had  their  second  meal,  after- 
wards proceeding  on  their  journey.  Having  secured 
a  guide  in  the  village,  Rodolph  was  anxious  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  Taurus  mountiuns  before  night,  for 
there  he  was  confident  they  would  come  on  the  Ro- 
man road  that  led  over  the  range  directly  into  Frank- 
fort. This  they  accomplished,  and  once  they  were  on 
the  road  all  fear  of  losing  their  way  left  them.  It  had 
now  become  merely  a  question  of  endurance  so  far  as 
the  horses  were  concerned.  Conrad  made  no  com- 
plaint, doing  all  that  was  required  of  him  without 
grumbling,  apparently  untouched  by  fatigue ;  but  the 
two  years  of  inactivity  in  the  castle  had  left  the  stout 
archer,  never  a  good  horseman,  entirely  unprepared 
for  such  exercise.  He  besought  his  master  to  rest  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  and  continue 
their  expedition  in  the  morning. 

"  I  know  something  of  cities,  my  Lord,"  he  said, 
"  aiuS  have  been  present  at  the  taking  of  many.    We 
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will  not  be  allowed  within  the  gates  to^ii^t  even 
i[  we  reach  the  walls.  Therefore  will  it  be  useless  for 
us  to  proceed  further,  for  our  horses  are  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted as  it  is,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  poor  brutes 
have  come  through  more  to-day  than  any  animal 
should  be  called  upon  to  endure  in  such  space  of 
time.  Besides,  as  I  have  said,  the  gates  will  be  closed 
and  you  could  not  get  in  were  you  the  Archbishop 
himself." 

"  We  shall  be  the  readier  to  enter  in  the  morning," 
answered  Rodolph  sleepily,  drowsing  by  the  fire  on 
which  their  supper  was  being  prepar^ 

"  But,  my  Lord,  outside  tne  walls  there  are  usually 
gathered  rough  characters, — Egyptians  and  cut* 
throats,  who,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  our  gold  pieces, 
will  murder  us  all  without  compunction  and  with 
but  small  chance  of  being  punished  for  it,  not  tliat 
punishment  would  matter  to  us  who  lay  there  robbed 
with  our  throats  sundered.  Here  we  may  sleep  safe, 
but  a  man's  life  is  not  worth  a  broken  arrow  outside 
the  walls  of  Frankfort  in  the  night  time  with  the  gates 
closed." 

"  I  know  Frankfort  well,  having  being  a  resident  of 
the  city,  so  it  is  unlikely  you  can  give  me  information 
r^arding  it  You  must  not  forget  that  while  we  eat 
freely  here  our  comrades  in  Thuron  starve ;  therefore, 
we  reach  Frankfort  sometime  between  now  and  dawn, 
the  sooner  to  dispatch  sustenance  and  help  to  our 
friends,  If  it  prove  to  be  in  our  power  to  send  them 
aid." 

"  Oh,  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  can  be  to  send  help  to 
Thuron,  and  food  as  well,  but  nothing  can  be  done  in 
a  sleeping  city,  and,  if  we  are  ourselves  killed  in  our 
hurry,  that  will  be  small  comfort  to  the  Black  Count 
and  those  with  him.  I  am  for  making  haste  with 
caution." 

"  If  you  are  tired,  my  good  archer,  have  the  courage 
to  admit  it,  and  then  rest  you  here,  to  follow  when 
your  convenience  suitsi" 

"  I  am  not  tired)  at  least  ndt  mdft  So  than  a  man 
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may  without  shame  confess,  who  has  come  such  a 
heathenish  journey ;  but  I  see  not  the  use  of  such 
eagerness  to  reach  a  city  that  will  be  sound  asleep 
when  we  get  there." 

"  Then  we  will  awaken  it,  and  so  we  may  consider 
the  discussion  ended." 

With  many  groans  the  archer  got  him  on  his  patient 
horse  again,  and  during  the  journey  tried  various  de- 
vices to  make  travelling  easier  for  himself.  He  sat 
sideways  on  the  animal,  with  his  feet  dangling  now  on 
the  right  and  now  on  the  left.  Then  he  tried  to  He 
down  but  nearly  fell  oS ;  then  he  sat  with  face  to  the 
rear,  but  this  brought  no  amelioration.  At  last  he 
tolled  himself  to  the  ground  and  swore  he  would  walk 
die  rest  of  the  distance ;  indeed  it  was  easy  to  keep 
pace  with  the  jaded  beasts  who  were  now  mounting  the 
steep  acclivity  that  leads  to  the  heights  of  the  range. 
At  the  summit  the  moon  shone  full  on  the  wide  plain 
below,  and  the  Emperor  almost  persuaded  himself 
that  he  saw  the  ancient  city  of  Frankfort.  They 
passed,  with  some  caution,  the  stronghold  of  Konig- 
Btein,  frowning  down  upon  them  in  the  moonlight, 
looking  like  a  castle  of  white  marble,  and  the  Em- 
peror breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  well  In  the 
rear  with  the  trio  still  unmolested. 

When  at  length  the  north  gate  of  the  capital  was 
reached  they  found  It  In  truth  barred  against  them,  as 
the  archer  had  so  confidently  predicted.  Rodolph 
rapped  thrice  upon  it  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"You  might  as  well  try  to  hammer  down  the  wall," 
said  a  6gure  that  rose  out  of  the  shadow.  "They 
will  not  open.    We  have  tried  it." 

"  It  Is  folly  to  open  to  any  chance  comer  In  a  forti- 
fied town,"  grumbled  the  archer,  "  I  knew  wdl  how  It 
would  be." 

But  as  he  spoke  three  raps  were  heard  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  gate,  which  Rodolph  Immediately  answered 
with  two,  whereupon  a  small  door  at  the  side  was 
opened  slightly,  and  a  voice  asked : 

"Who  faioda?" 
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"  The  silk  merdiant,"  answered  Rodolph. 

"  Travelling  from  where  ?  " 

"  TravelUng  from  Treves." 

At  once  the  small  gate  was  closed  and  the  bolts 
drawn  from  the  lai^er  leaves,  which  were  then  slowly 
swung  apart. 

A  crowd  had  rapidly  gathered  at  the  sound  of  the 
blows  on  the  gate,  and  now  tried  to  press  through,  but 
two  soldiers  with  pikes  beat  them  back.  When  Con- 
rad and  the  archer  had  followed  their  master,  the  gates 
were  closed  and  barred  again.  The  three  horsemen 
found  themselves  under  a  dark  echoing  archway  of 
stone,  from  the  black  mouth  of  which  was  given  a 
view  of  a  narrow  moonlit  street. 

"  You  have  a  guide  here  for  me?  "  said  Rodolph. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  He  is  to  take  you  to  the  Golden 
Fla^n." 

"That  b  right.  Let  him  lead  on  at  once,  for  we 
have  had  a  long  journey." 

A  soldier  stepped  out  into  the  light  and  the  three 
followed  him.  He  led  them  through  the  narrow  wind- 
ing  streets  of  the  city,  flanked  by  tall  houses  whose 
overhanging  gables  caused  the  thoroughfares  to  seem 
more  cramped  than  they  actually  were.  At  last  he 
came  to  a  street  so  much  wider  than  the  others  that 
it  might  have  been  termed  a  square,  and  on  one  side 
of  it  stood  the  hostelry,  from  whose  front  the  golden 
flagon  swung  In  token  of  the  good  wine  to  he  had 
within.  Here  all  was  silent,  and  the  three  horsemen 
sat  where  they  were,  while  the  soldier  hammered  with 
the  end  of  his  pike  against  a  door.  When  it  wai 
opened  there  was  a  whispered  colloquy,  and  thea 
some  sleepy  stable  boys  were  roused  to  take  charge  ol 
the  horses  of  the  belated  guests,  while  the  landlord 
himself  invited  them  to  enter. 

Rodolph  swung  himself  from  his  exhausted  steed, 
the  others  following  his  example ;  the  archer,  who  had 
ridden  from  the  summit  of  the  Taurus,  descending 
with  painful  slowness  and  extreme  care. 

"  Take   supper  here,"  said  Rodolph  to  his  men, 
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"  and  th«n  to  rest.  I  am  sure  you  need  it.  Do  not 
leave  this  house  until  I  cooie  or  send  for  you.  And 
now  eood-night" 

"  ^e  you  not  coining  in  also,  my  Lord  ?  "  asked 
Conrad,  in  surprise. 

"  No.     My  night's  work  is  just  beginning." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  with  you,  my  Lord." 

"  No.  Rest  now,  for  I  may  need  you  early  in  the 
morning.  Soldier,  you  are  to  be  my  guide  for  a  short 
distance  farther." 

The  soldier  bowed  and  apparently  needed  no  fur- 
ther instruction,  for  he  led  Rodolph  through  his  capt 
tal  until  at  length  they  came  to  a  small  portal  at  th« 
rear  of  the  Emperor's  palace. 

"  This  is  the  place,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  resting  piles 
on  butt  and  standing  in  attitude  of  attention. 

Rodotpb  knocked  thrice  against  the  door,  whidi 
signal  was  answered  as  it  had  been  at  the  gate.  Again 
he  announced  himself  as  the  silk  merchant  from 
Treves,  and  so  was  admitted.  Dismissing  the  soldier, 
Rodolph  proceeded  along  3  narrow  passage  and  then 
up  a  stair  into  a  wider  hail.  He  was  now  on  familiar 
KTOund,  and  walked  briskly  without  hesitation  until 
he  approached  a  wide  entrance,  outside  which  two 
soldiers  stood  on  guard. 

The  Empetor  drew  his  enveloping  cloak  more 
closely  about  him,  for  his  worn  costume  was  not  in 
such  condition  as  befitted  a  monarch,  but  the  ample 
cloak  covered  its  defects.  The  soldiers  saluted  and 
Rodolph  passed  between  them  into  a  lai^  ante-chanv 
ber,  in  which,  late  as  it  was,  a  number  of  officers  and 
messengers  sat  on  benches  round  the  walls,  while  a 
group  of  the  higher  ranks  stood  talking  together  in 
low  tones.  The  room  of  Baron  von  Brunfels  was  be- 
yond, and  at  the  communication  between  the  two 
apartments  heavy  crimson  curtains  of  great  thickness 
hung,  their  tasseled  fringes  spreading  over  the  door. 
Here  two  soldiers  also  stood,  fully  armed.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  Emperor  all  who  were  seated  sprang 
instantly  to  their  feet,  making  low  obeisance,  which 
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his  Majesty  acknowledged  with  an  incUnation  of  the 
head. 

"  Is  Baron  von  Brunfels  within  ? "  asked  Rodolph, 
addressing  the  senior  General 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty." 

"  Alone  ? " 

"Yes,  your  Majesty." 

"  I  will  enter  unannounced." 

The  heavy  curtain  was  held  back  Tor  him,  and  the 
Emperor  passed  through.  So  tliick  were  the  walls 
that  the  recess  between  the  outer  and  inner  curtains 
might  almost  itself  be  termed  a  small  apartment. 
Motioning  away  the  attendant,  who  would  have 
drawn  back  the  inner  curtains  also,  the  Emperor  him- 
self drew  them  aside  and  entered. 

At  a  large  table,  Uttered  with  documents  and  lit  by 
a  small  Roman  lamp,  sat  a  haggard,  careworn  man,  at 
whom  Rodolph  had  to  look  twice  or  thrice  before  he 
recognised  hia  faithful  servitor  and  firm  and  loyal 
friend.  Baron  von  Brunfels.  Hisdarkhairhad  become 
sprinkled  with  grey  since  Rodolph  last  saw  him,  and 
as  the  Emperor  stood  motionless  with  his  back  against 
the  crimson  hangings  the  great  love  he  felt  for  the 
nan  lit  up  his  eyes,  while  remembrance  of  the  anxiety 
he  must  have  caused  the  Baron  by  an  abrupt  and 
long  unexplained  disappearance  gave  Rodolph  a  thrill 
of  pain.  He  had  never  before  realised  what  that 
disappearance  had  meant  for  Baron  von  Brunfds. 
Although  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room,  the  Baron 
looked  suddenly  up,  craned  forward  and  peered  across 
the  table,  gazing  with  startled  anxiety  into  the  com- 

tarative  darkness  at  the  other  end  of  the  rOom.    The 
Imperor,  with  clanking  spurs,  took  a  rapid  step  or  two 
forward. 

"  Rodolph  I "  cried  Brunfels,  in  a  husky  undertone, 

springing  to  his  feet.     He  seemed  about  to  advance, 

but  something  failed  within  him,  and  he  leaned  heavily 

against  the  table,  crying,  with  a  sob  in  his  voice : 

"  I  thank  God  I    I  thank  God  1 " 

The  young  Emperor  strode  quickly  to  his  friend, 
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lus  hands  upraised,  and  brought  them  down  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Baron,  whom  he  drew  towards  him 
in  a  cordial  embrace. 

"  My  old  friend,"  he  said,  repressing  with  difficulty 
the  emotion  that  threatened  to  overmaster  him.  "My 
dear  old  friend,  you  are  not  more  glad  to  see  me  than 
I  am  to  see  you.  But  I  have  brought  an  insistent 
personi^  with  me  other  than  R<xlolph,  and  he 
clamours  for  attention. " 

"  He  I  Whom?"  replied  the  Baron,  looking  about 
him  with  apprehension,  fearing  that  hU  friendly  greet> 
ing  might  have  had  a  witness,  and  that  thus  unwit- 
tingly he  had  embarrassed  his  sovereign. 

"The  Emperor  is  here,  Brunfels,  with  weighty 
matters  on  his  mind  that  will  permit  of  no  delay. 
The  Emperor  has  at  last  arrived ;  I  doubt  if  you  have 
ever  met  him  before." 

"  He  will  have  most  cordial  welcome  and  support 
from  me." 

"  He  counts  upon  you,  as  on  no  other  !n  the  worid. 
How  many  men  have  you  encamped  on  the  Rhine?" 

"  Forty  thousand,  your  Majesty." 

**  Above  or  bel^w  Mayence  ?  " 

"AtMve.  I  thought  it  welt  not  to  pan  Mayence 
until  I  received  your  Majesty's  definite  order." 

"You  were  ^ht.  lliey  are  In  divisions  of  ten 
thousand  men,  competently  commanded,  if  I  ac- 
curately understood  your  message.  Detach  ten  tiiou- 
sand  at  once  under  the  commander  in  whom  you  have 
most  con6den^  and  send  them  along  the  Roman 
road  to  Treves,  My  officer  will  announce  to  whomso- 
ever he  finds  In  command  there  that  I  am  about  to 
pay  a  visit  of  state  to  his  Lordship  of  Treves,  and 
that  my  men  are  to  enter  and  occupy  the  town  until 
my  arrival." 

"  If  they  meet  opposition  are  they  to  attack  Treves 
and  capture  it?" 

"  Tbev  will  not  be  opposed.  They  go  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  the  overlord  of  the  Archbishop,  If 
the  AicbUshop  himself  is  there  he  will  not  be  so  foot* 
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ish  as  to  oppose  the  entnince  of  my  troops ;  if  he  is 
not  there  I  doubt  if  any  subordinate  will  have  the 
courage  to  embroil  him  with  his  sovereign  in  his  ab- 
sence. However,  if  the  unexpected  happens  and  my 
troops  are  refused  admittance,  let  them  encamp  quietly 
on  the  plain  between  Treves  and  Zurlauben  until  I  ar- 
rive, not  giving  battle  unless  they  are  themselves  at- 
tacked. In  that  case  they  are  to  take  Treves  if  Aey 
can.  Send  a  horseman  at  once  with  these  orders,  and 
see  that  this  detachment  is  away  before  daybreak  if 
possible.  The  other  three  battalions  are  to  proceed 
immediately  down  the  Rhine, to  Coblentz.  No  one 
on  the  road  will  dispute  the  passage  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  but  if  opposition  takes  shape  they  are  to  ga 
through  to  Coblentz  at  all  cost.  Reaching  Coblentx 
ten  thousand  men  are  to  march  to  Cologne  on  exactly 
the  same  tennsas  the  division  that  has  gone  to  Treves 
The  remaining  twenty  thousand  are  to  halt  at  Coblentz 
until  we  come  up  with  them,  although  it  is  likely  we 
shall  overtake  them  before  they  reach  there.  Have 
you  a  thousand  well-mounted  men?" 

"  Five  thousand,  your  Majesty,  and  more  if  you 
need  them." 

-  "  In  the  morning,  draw  up  across  the  square  oppo. 
site  the  Palace  a  thousand  picked  men.  They  are  to  be 
my  bodyguard,  and  with  them  I  shall  ride  to  Coblentz. 
I  shall  ride  my  best  white  charger,  and  I  trust  my 
silver  armour  has  not  been  allowed  to  rust.  I  confess^ 
Brunfels,  that  I  am  resolved  to  undertake  this  initial 
state  journey  through  my  empire  with  something 
more  of  pomp  than  has  been  my  custom,  for  althougi 
I  care  as  Uttle  for  the  trappings  of  imperial  power  ai 
any  monk  in  my  realm,  yet  display  is  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  minds  of  many,  and  I  have  set  to  myself 
the  task  of  not  only  overmastering  the  two  Arclk 
bishops  but  ouMazzling  them  in  splendour  as  welL 
We  have  brute  force  on  our  side,  which  is  an  argument 
they  have  used  so  often  themselves  that  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  it  when  they  find  it  op- 
posed to  them ;  let  us  have,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
gorgeousnesa  which  gives  decorative  effect  to  power." 
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Baron  von  Bninfels  glanced  shrewdly  at  bis  master, 
a  slight  smile  parting  ma  lips,  the  first  that  had  come 
to  them  for  nigh  upon  two  years. 

*'  The  splendour  has  been  provided  as  well  as  the 
force,  your  Majesty.  Am  I  to  take  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  Countess  Tekla  is  within  the  fortress  of  lliuron,  as 
has  been  rumoured  ?  You  made  no  mention  of  the 
lady  in  your  messages,  and  I  could  only  guess  that  such 
was  the  case,  because  the  monk  who  carried  our  dtr 
spatches  reported  that  a  lady  of  marvellous  beauty  sat 
atyourtaWe." 

The  Emperor's  eye  twinkled  as  he  answered. 

"  The  Countess  Tekla  is  within  the  walls  of  Thuron, 
and  before  many  days,  old  Brunfels,  the  Empress 
Tekla  will  be  within  the  walls  of  Frankfort.  You  will 
shortly  see  such  a  wedding.  Baron,  in  this  stately  city, 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  shake  your  firm  resolution  to  re- 
main a  bachelor.  She  is  the  divinest  maid,  Si^fried, 
that  ever  trod  this  earth,  and  for  her  sake.  I  will  be 
Emperor  In  (act  as  well  as  in  name." 

"The  Empress  shall  command,  as  she  fully  merits, 
our  utmost  devotion,  your  Majesty," 

"  That  is  right,  old  warrior ;  get  your  courtly  phrases 
in  train,  for  I  expect  we  shall  have  little  fighting  to 
interfere  with  their  use.  Indeed,  I  confidently  look 
for  the  assistance  of  all  three  Archbishops  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  especial  blessing  of  the  high  prelate  of 
Treves.  And  now,  my  good  Brunfels,  see  that  these 
orders  are  carried  Uirough  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Give  out  that  the  Emperor  has  returned  triumphant 
from  the  Holy  Land  ;  this  news,  once  set  on  its  way, 
will  soon  spread  faster  than  we  can  traveL  I  will  now 
to  bed,  for  I  wish  to  be  early  on  the  road  to-morrow." 

Baron  von  Brunfels  led  the  Emperor  to  a  room  not 
far  from  his  own,  in  which  stood  a  luxuriantly  ap- 
pointed couch,  and  Rodolph  waited  no  formality,  but 
threw  himself  on  the  rich  coverlet,  booted  and  spurred 
as  he  was.  Before  his  friend  could  turn  away  to  give 
effect  to  the  commands  bestowed  upon  him,  the  Em* 
peror  was  sound  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  EHPESOR  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  HIS  ARMY. 

Tired  as  John  Surrey  was  when  Rodolph  left  him 
with  Conrad,  the  archer  ordered  a  meal  to  be  served 
to  them,  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  eat  heartily.  From 
the  table  the  two  travellers  went  to  their  well-eanied 
rest,  and  slumber  came  to  them  speedily. 

When  they  awoke  in  the  mocning  they  found  the 
ian  in  a  commotion,  and  at  breakfast  the  ever-curious 
archer  Inquired  the  cause.  The  innkeeper  himself 
waited  upon  them,  imagining  their  quality  to  be  of  no 
common  order,  in  spite  of  uieir  tattered  apparel,  for 
his  commands  regarding  the  care  he  was  to  take  of 
whomsoever  Uie  soldier  brought  to  him  in  the  nightor 
In  the  day  had  come  from  the  Palace  itself. 

"  Oh,  there  is  brave  news,"  cried  the  elated  host. 
"The  Emperor  Is  returned  from  the  East,  and  the 
town  has  put  on  all  its  finery  to  welcome  him.  Flags 
are  flying  everywhere,  and  the  whole  population  ts 
afoot  A  great  body  of  horsenfen,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  in  Frankfort  before,  Is  drawn  up  In  the 
Palace  Square,  and  even  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  people  back.  One  of  my  men,  who  went 
mad,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  town,  has  just  come  back 
from  the  square  and  he  saw  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
so  could  not  wait,  but  hurried  here  to  tell  us  about  It. 
The  people  made  such  acclamation  that  the  Emperor 
came  out  on  the  platform  which  runs  along  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Palace,  and  stood  before  them.  Gottlieb  says 
his  Majesty,  Heaven  shower  its  blessings  upon  him, 
was  clad  from  head  to  foot  In  silver  armour,  and 
looked  like  a  statue  of  a  stalwart  war  god.  There  is  a 
scarlet  cross  on  his  breast,  which,  I  doubt  not,  has 
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wrought  terror  in  the  heart  of  many  a  heathen,  and 
there  is  a  puiple  cloak  hanging  from  his  shoulders. 
Gottlieb  says  that  no  man  in  ^1  Germany  may  be  com> 
pared  with  him,  so  grand  and  kinglike  he  looks.  The 
horsemen,  in  spite  of  all  discipline,  waved  their  swords 
in  the  air,  and  roared  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  while 
the  people  raised  one  continuous  shout  that  we  heard 
plainly  where  I  stand.  I  hope  he  has  given  the  Sarar 
cen  such  a  thrashing  he  will  not  have  to  turn  eastward 
again  in  years  to  come,  as  trade  is  ever  dull  when  the 
Emperor  is  away.  For  two  years  there  has  been  little 
coming  and  going,  and  the  Court  at  Frankfort  has 
been  as  quiet  as  if  the  monarch  were  dead  and  they 
had  not  elected  his  successor." 

"  It  must  be  a  gallant  show,"  said  the  archer,  "  and 
If  I  were  not  commanded  to  wait  here  till  my  orden 
come,  I  would  go  and  see  it.  Dare  we  risk  it,  think 
you,  Conrad  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  to  stay  here,  and  here  I  stay,"  an 
swered  Conrad,  stoutly. 

"  Tis  a  good  militajry  resolve,  and  would  be  coni' 
mended  t^  all  the  authorities,  but  nevertheless  1 
^outd  dearly  like  to  see  the  Emperor." 

"  So  should  I ;  but  unless  his  Majesty  comes  to  us 
I  see  not  how  we  are  to  go  to  him." 

"There  is  nothing  easier,"  said  thdr  hosL  "  It  is 
said  that  hia  Majesty  marches  shortly  through  the 
western  gate  to  review  hia  troops  now  on  the  Rhine, 
for  there  has  lately  been  a  ereat  gathering  of  them  by 
the  river,  and  his  way  thither  is  through  this  square 
and  past  this  door.  They  are  even  now  clearing  the 
road  and  lining  it  with  armed  men.  The  officer  In 
front  has  just  said  that  my  guests  are  to  be  specially 
favoured,  and  that  a  space  will  be  open  at  my  door 
where  you  may  stand,  with  none  to  obstruct  your 
view.  I  am  myself  thought  much  of  at  Court, 
althougli  it  may  sound  like  biMsting  to  proclaim  the 
fact ;  nevertheless^  when  distinguished  strangers  like 
yourselves  arrive,  I  havi  before  now  racciyed  orders  to 
attend   to  their  wants  when  It  Is  not  convenient, 
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through  reasong  of  state,  into  which  I  have  no  right  to 
inquire,  to  lodge  them  at  the  Palace,  And  thus  I 
wut  upon  you  myself,  which  is  far  from  beii^  my 
custom,  though  you  might  think  otherwise  did  I  not 
make  the  reason  plain.  I  have  asked  no  question 
of  you  further  than  how  you  like  your  food  pro- 
pared  and  served ;  but  I  tuce  you  to  be  men  of  im- 
portance, and,  without  flattety,  I  may  say  of  myself 
that  I  know  a  man  of  quality  when  I  see  him,  even 
though  his  clothes  be  somewliat  the  worse  for  wear." 

"  In  this  instance,  good  host,  I  fear  your  shrewd- 
ness does  you  a  dis-service  if  you  take  us  to  be  au^t 
but  what  we  are — plain,  common  folk,  having  no  coii> 
nection  either  with  King  or  with  Court " 

"  It  is,  of  course,  not  for  me  to  Inquire  closely 
regarding  your  affairs  or  your  standing  in  the  empire ; 
but  what  you  say  to  me  goes  no  further,  for  I  am  one 
who  meddles  not  In  the  doings  of  others,  so  long  as 
bills  for  lodging  and  eating  are  duly  paid,  and,  in  addi- 
tion,  I  am  no  gossiper,  being  indera  a  man  of  few 
words." 

"  I  am  but  an  Indifferent  talker  myself,"  admitted 
the  archer,  "  and  would  have  been  of  more  account  in 
the  worid  had  I  a  better  conceit  of  my  own  merits  and 
possessed  the  words  with  which  to  convey  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  to  others.  But  if  a  belief  that  we 
are  more  worthy  of  consideration  lead  you  to  provide 
so  well  for  us,  as  far  as  meat  and  drink  are  con. 
cemed,  this  wine  being  the  best  I  ever  set  lips  to,  in 
heaven's  name,  then,  persons  of  quality  we  are,  and 
so  shall  we  remain  while  guests  of  yours." 

The  landlord  chuckled  and  nodded  his  head  sagdy. 

"  A  droop  of  the  eyelids  is  as  good  as  a  wag  of  me 
tongue  with  me,  and  I  fully  understand  you,  thoi^fa 
it  please  you  to  speak  lightly  of  your  own  worth.  I 
had  no  doubt  of  it  from  the  nrst,  for  I  knew  that  com- 
mon folk  are  not  let  through  a  Frankfort  gate  at  mid- 
night, if  their  coming  is  unwelcome  to  the  Court." 

"  By  my  favourite  Saint,"  cried  the  archer,  as  if  an 
unaccustomed  idea  had  penetrated  his  not  too  alort 
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mind,  "  there  is  something  in  that,  Conrad,  though  it 
had  not  occurred  tome  before.  You  remember  how  I 
dreaded  the  closed  gate,  and  how  the  others  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  said  they  could  not  get  through,  yet 
three  raps  from  my  Lord  s  hilt  sent  bolts  flying  as  if 
he  held  a  wizard's  wand.  Tis  most  like  my  Lord 
is  well  known  at  Court,  aye,  and  well  thought  of, 
too." 

"  That  is  no  news,"  replied  Conrad,  quietly.  "  You 
yourself  heard  him  telf  the  Black  Count  he  knew 
the  Emperor." 

"True.  So  I  did,  but  I  did  not  beW-^e  it  until 
now.'* 

The  increasing  shouts  had  drawn  the  Incunous  land- 
lord from  the  room,  and  he  now  returned  In  h^h 
excitement. 

"  The  Emperor  comes  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  you  will  have  as 
good  a  view  of  him  as  though  you  were  one  of  his 
K>Ilowers ;  better,  indeed,  than  if  you  were  amoi^  the 
troop  of  horse.    But  come  at  once." 

Conrad  immediately  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  the 
archer  hung  back  a  moment  to  take  another  huge 
mouthful  of  the  black  bread  and  to  drain  his  flagon  to 
the  dregs.  Then,  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  mouth,  he  followed  the  others,,  hastily  gulping 
down  his  food  as  he  went. 

The  city  had  indeed  undergone  a  sudden  transfor- 
mation that  well  deserved  all  the  landlord's  eulc^ies. 

From  every  window  and  from  every  projection  of 
the  many-gabled  street  hung  rainbow-coloured  lengths 
of  silk  or  more  common  cloth.  Flags  flew  from  every 
staff,  and  cheering  men  clung  perilously  to  the  roofs 
and  eaves  of  the  buildings,  or  wherever  precarious 
foothold  could  be  found.  Opposite  the  Golden 
Flagon  a  dense  crowd  was  massed,  but  the  cleared 
way  led  directly  past  the  door  of  the  inn  and  gave 
colour  to  the  assertion  of  the  landlord  that  his 
hostelry  was  indeed  favoured  by  the  Court.  A  con- 
tinuous line  of  ptkemen,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
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kept  back  the  jubilant  throng,  whose  volleys  of  acd» 
mation  rang  upwards  and  joined  the  cheeis  from  the 
house-tops. 

The  most  inspiriting  sight  was  the  advance  of  ^e 
cavalry,  a  superb  body  of  men  splendidly  mounted. 
who  came  two  and  two  because  of  the  narrowness  of 
some  of  the  streets,  but  who,  with  military  precision 
that  betokened  accurate  drilling,  deployed  on  enter- 
ing the  square,  until  they  marched  in  ranks  of  six,  the 
sun  glittering  on  their  polished  breast-plates,  and 
touching  wi&  fire  the  points  of  their  lances.  In 
front  of  them  came  the  Emperor  and  suite.  Baron  von 
Brunfels  riding  by  his  sovereign's  side.  The  Emperor 
was  mounted  on  a  snow-white  charger,  and  his  noble 
bearing  quite  justified  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  A^  the  imposing  cavalcade  approached, 
the  archer  with  a  low  cry  of  amazement  clutched  the 
arm  of  his  comrade,  while  Conrad  stared  with  open 
mouth  at  the  resplendent  monarch. 

"My  God!"  cried  John  Surrey.  "It  Is  Lord  Ro- 
dolph.  How  has  he  dared  to  impersonate  the  absent 
Emperor  and  befool  all  these  people?  " 

Conrad  was  so  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  re- 
markable spectacle  that  for  the  moment  he  was 
speechless. 

"  Can  it  be  he  ?  "  continued  the  more  voluble  archer, 
"  or  has  that  good  wine  affected  our  s^ht,  as  It  some- 
times does.  He  casts  no  glance  towards  us,  and 
seems  more  stem  than  ever  I  saw  him,  except  when 
he  fought  the  Black  Count  ?  " 

"Fought  the  Black  Count?"  said  Conrad,  turning 
to  his  friend.     "  When  did  he  do  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  gone  mad  and  am  talking  at  random. 
Can  my  Lord  Rodolph  have  been  really  uie  Emperor, 
and  does  that  explain  the  quick  opening  of  the  gates 
and  'the  babble  of  the  landlord  ?  It  is  as  likuy  as 
that  Lord  Rodolph  should  rashly  masquerade  as  the 
Emperor  in  a  town  where  the  Emperor  must  be  well 
known.  Not  We  are  dreaming,  Conrad,  or  more 
drunk  than  ever  before." 
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'"l-«tn  neithet. drunk  nor asleq}.  Lord  Rodolph  is 
indeed  the  Emperor.  There  beside  him  is  the  Iraron 
I'von  Bninfels,: my  iormer  master  in  Treves,  who  asked 
you  to  send  an  arrow  through  me,  and  all  know  the 
.  £aron  is  the  Emperor's  closest  friend," 

"  I  did  not  recognise  him,  but  then  I  had  no  such 
cause  to  remember  as  you  had." 

An  officer  rode  up  to  the  two  and  cried  out : 

"Who  are  you,  fellows,  to  stand  covered  when  your 
Emperor  passes  P  " 

"  E'  God,  he  is  no  Emperor  of  mine.  I  am  an 
Englishman,"  said  the  archer,  defiantly  :  but  he  never- 
'  theless  removed  his  steel  cap  and  stood  uncovered,  as 
.  did  Conrad. 

The  Emperor  paused  before  them, -arid' the  pro- 
cession behind  hun  came  to  an  instant  stand.  Ro- 
dolphi-with  difficulty  repressed  a  smile  as  he 'looked 
.  down  upon  his'  foraoer'  followers.  The  officer  was 
about  to  lay  hold  of  the  archer  for  his  trucblent  reply 
and  bis  disrespectful  -behavionr,  but  Rodolph  held  up 
hisJiand  and  the  other  fell  back. 

"  I  think,"  said  Rodolph,  doubtfully,  "  I  have  seen 
you  before." 

"  In  truth,  my  Lord — that  is,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Surrey,  scratchmg  his  bare,  perplexed  head,  while  he 
held  his  steel  cap  upturned  under  his  other  ann,  "  1 
am  less  certain  that  I  ever  met  your  Lordship — again 
I  mean,  your  Majesty, — before. ' 

"  It  may  be  I  am  mistaken,  but  you  seem  to  me  a 
»lent  man,  not  prone  to  talk,  especially  of  the  affairs 
of  others,  ^md  I  take  you  to  be  an  archer  from  the 

fiacket  of  arrows  on  your  back.  I  have  need  of  a  skiL 
ul,  modest  man,  and  I  possess  a  regiment  of  archers 
aw^ting  your  instruction.  Having  hoped  to  meet 
you  i^ain  I  gave  certain  commands  concerning  you, 
one  of  which  is  that  my  treasurer  fill  with  gold  your 
head  piece,  which  you  hold  so  awkwardly  and  invito 
ingty ;  so,  see  to  it  that  they  give  you  good  measure ; 
if  they  do  not,  make  complaint  to  me  when  I  return. 
Still,  I  give  you  fair  choice,  and  should  you  prefer  to 
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ride  with  me  for  several  days  to  come,  you  shall  have 
your  wish,  if  you  but  give  it  utterance." 

A  rueful  grimace  came  over  the  archer's  face  at  the 
mention  of  horsemanship. 

"  I  am  well  content,  my  Majesty — I  mean  your 
Lord — I  will  give  the  regiment  the  instruction  they 
perhaps  need,  your  Majesty." 

"  This  is  the  skilful  fellow  I  told  you  of.  Take 
charge  of  him  and  see  that  he  has  no  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  change  of  position." 

To  Conrad,  Baron  von  Brunfels  spoke : 

"  There  is  a  led  horse  for  you  in  the  ba^age  train. 
Mount  it  and  follow  us.  Come  to  my  tent  to-ni^t 
when  we  encamp,  and  you  will  be  fitted  with  apparel 
more  suited  to  your  new  station.  I  bear  a  good 
account  of  you,  and  understand  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  are  to  meet  great  advancement." 

Conrad   bowed   low  without   reply,   and   took  his 

Elace  behind  the  troop,  which  now  without  further 
alt  marched  through  the  western  gate  and  thus 
rapidly  on  its  way,  overtaking  the  foot  soldiers  of  the 
army  before  nightfall. 
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It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  censure  the  two  Arch- 
bishops  for  military  n^lect  tn  failing  to  take  note  of 
anything  that  was  happening  except  in  the  veiy 
limited  space  which  was  encircled  by  their  combined 
forces.  The  siege  had  gone  on  for  so  long  that  it  had 
become  largely  a  matter  for  routine.  The  Emperor 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  far  East,  and  their  Lord- 
ships had  been  kept  continually  informed  of  his 
valorous  doings  in  that  distant  region,  but  even  if  he 
had  been  in  his  capital  it  is  little  likely  that  the 
august  prelates  would  have  paid  much  heed  to  his 
vicinity,  for  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  power- 
ful princes  who  ruled  in  Treves  and  Cologne  had  t<^en 
account  of  the  .commands,  much  less  the  desires,  of 
their  nominal  overlord  at  Frankfort.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  news  of  a  largely  increased  force  at 
the  capital  had  not  reached  them,  but  news  at  best 
travelled  slowly,  even  when  specially  sent,  and  in  this 
case  it  had  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mayence,  and  he,  if  he  knew  what  was 
going  on  at  Frankfort,  would  not  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  one  who  had  been 
his  open  enemy,  or  to  the  other  who  had  deserted 
him. 

Thus,  then.  It  came  about  that  the  first  intimation 
the  Archbishops  had  of  impending  calamity  from  out- 
side was  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor 
on  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  which  their  camp  was  set, 
while  other  troops  were  seen  marching  up  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle.    The  prepress  of  the  newcomers  was 
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so  rapid  that  simultaneous  tidings  of  their  approach 
came  from  several  quarters  at  once,  and  before  the 
fourth  messenger  had  told  his  tale,  a  final  one  came 
from  Aiken,  saying  a  company  had  gone  up  the  valley 
of  the  Thaurand,  and  had  cut  oS  communication  be- 
tween the  camp  of  their  Lordships  and  the  force 
which  was  besieging  the  castle.  While  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  listening  in  wonder  to  this  account  of 
the  entirely  unexpected  advent  of  an  outside  army, 
his  more  astute  brother  of  Treves  at  once  saw  that  the 
camp  was  surrounded,  and  remembered  that,  although 
his  own  forces  around  Thuron  might  be  strong  enough 
to  repel  the  invaders,  yet  there  was  no  officer  among 
them  with  sufficient  authority  to  command  his  troops 
to  fight,  unless  he  had  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
Archbishop  himself.  This  situation  lent  seriousness 
to  the  position  of  their  Lordships,  who  might  thus  be 
taken  prisoners  while  their  own  armies  lay  idle; 
almost  within  calling  distance. 

"  What  does  this  incursion  mean  ?  "  asked  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  "and  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
face  of  it?  " 

"  Neither  of  these  questions  can  I  answer  at  this 
moment.  It  cannot  be  that  his  Lordship  of  Mayence 
has  made  common  cause  with  Heinrich  of  Thuron, 
and  has  had  the  temerity  to  put  this  small  force 
against  ours,  yet  our  long  futile  lingering  here  may 
have  given  him  a  scant  respect  for  us,  which  is  not 
without  a  basis  of  reason." 

They  were  together  in  the  large  tent,  and  before 
Konrad  von  Hochstaden  could  reply,  word  was 
brought  that  Baron  von  Brunfels,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  escort,  had  ridden  into  camp  and  demanded 
audience. 

"Ay!"  cried  the  Prince  of  Treves,  "it  is  Brunfels, 
then,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  this  surprise.  The 
Emperor's  long  absence  has  encouraged  him  to  strike 
a  blow  on  his  own  account.  He  will  not  be  difficult 
to  deal  with,  for  hd  has  no  show  of  right  in  attacking 
nobles  of  higher  station  than  his  own,  unless  by  the 
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Emperor's  direct  command,  and  he  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  counsel  his  Majesty  against  so  grave  a 
blunder." 

"  Fertiaps  the  Emperor  has  sent  him  such  permis- 
sion." 

"  It  may  be,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  remember  now  that 
when  BrunfeU  was  last  in  Treves  I  refused  to  see 
him,  yet,  if  he  resented  that  as  a  rebuff,  he  has  taken 
long  to  bring  his  anger  to  a  heat.  He  is  a.  cautious 
man^  and  a  dangerous  one.  I  would  much  rather 
meet  your  friend  of  Mayence.  We  will  admit  him 
and  set  conjecture  at  rest." 

When  Baron  von  Brunfels  entered,  he  bowed  low 
to  each  of  the  prelates,  who  returned  hit  salutation 
with  dignified  courtesy. 

"  Vour  Lordships  will  pardon  me  if  I  plunge  at  once 
into  my  mission  without  introduction,  as  the  matter 
with  which  I  am  charged  Is  urgent.  I  am  commanded 
by  his  Majesty,  Rodotph  of  Hapsbuig,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  to  see  that  an  immediate  injunction  is 
placed  upon  the  commander  of  the  besieging  forces 
around  Thuron,  ordering  him  to  permit  the  passing 
of  food  and  wine  through  the  lines  for  the  consump- 
tion of  those  in  the  beleaguered  stronghold.  The 
laden  horses  will  presently  reach  Aiken,  and  it  is  his 
Majesty's  wish  that  they  proceed  to  the  castle  without 
interruption." 

"It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  found  occasion  to  send  from  the  Holy  Land  in- 
structions  so  minute  regarding  the  re-victualling  of  a 
castle  on  the  Moselle,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
in  his  most  icy  tone,  "  Am  I  at  fault  if  I  infer  that 
the  imperial  message  has  been  coloured  somewhat 
during  transmission?" 

'*  My  Lord,  you  are  evidently  not  aware  that  his 
Majesty  is  now  encamped  within  less  than  half  a 
league  of  this  spot.  May  I  utge  upon  your  considera- 
tion that  there  is  danger  in  delay." 

"  Danger  ?     To  whom  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  plain  spoken  man,  my  Lord^  and  I  find 
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a  difficulty  in  impressing  upon  you  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  in  terms  suitable  for  me  to  use  in  ad~ 
dressing  you.  His  Majesty  is  at  the  head  of  a  force 
which,  compared  with  that  under  your  joint  command, 
is  overwhelming.  Your  camp  is  at  this  moment  sur* 
rounded,  and  the  messenger  you  send  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cany  a  passport  from  his  Majesty' before  he 
gets  word  with  your  generaL  I  therefore  counsel  you 
to  make  haste  in  forwarding  the  message,  for,  if  the 
convoy  reaches  your  lines  before  the  messenger,  it  will 
force  its  way  through  to  the  castle  gates,  and  thus  we 
may  have  unnecessary  bloodshed  to  deplore." 

"  Let  us  have  no  bloodshed,"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  If  the  situation 
stands  as  Baron  von  Brunfels  describes  it,  resistance 
is  useless." 

"  I  assure  you  such  is  the  case,  my  Lord  of  Colc^ne, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion.  I  again  im< 
plore  you  to  give  the  order  I  ask  for." 

"  Softly,  softly,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  in 
his  smoothest  manner.  "This  haste  appears  to  me 
more  suspicious  than  convincing.  I  must  ask  to  see 
the  Emperor  before  I  can  believe  so  readily  that  he 
has  returned  at  a  moment  so  critical." 

"  The  moment  is  so  critical,  my  Lord,  that  I  ignore 

?rour  reflection  on  my  truthfulness,  and,  as  regards  see- 
ng  His  Majesty,  my  next  oftice  is  to  command  the 
immediate  attendance  of  both  your  Lordships  to 
make  explanation  satisfactory  to  him  regarding  this 
siege." 

"  If  the  Emperor  desires  explanation  from  me  he 
may  come  to  my  city  of  Treves  and  ask  for  it." 

*'  My  Lord,  I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  convince 
you  of  the  peril  in  which  you  stand,  and  which  you 
insist,  to  my  sorrow,  upon  augmenting.  I  would  his 
Majesty  had  sent  one  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  words. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  Treves  is 
at  this  moment  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
troops,  as  also  is  the  city  of  Cologne.  It  seems  you 
cannot  understand  that,  for  the  first  time  since  Fred- 
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erick  Barbarossa,  Germany  has  an  emperor.  Your 
angry  sovereign  I  have  with  difficulty  constrained  to 
give  you  a  hearing,  and  now  my  mission  has  failed. 
Your  camp  is  surrounded,  your  troops  are  outnum< 
bered,  your  cities  are  taken,  yet  you  stand  here  wasting 
the  few  moments  allowed  you  to  show  some  inclina- 
tion of  obedience,  and  thus  give  your  friends  an  op- 
portunity  of  interceding  on  your  behalf  with  his  Ma- 
jesty." 

"  Treves  taken  P "  murmured  von  Isenberg,  like  3 
man  speaking  in  a  dream. 

"  I  bid  you  farewell,"  continued  the  emissary  of  the 
Emperor,  "and  return  to  his  Majesty  to  report  the 
lack  of  success  which  has  attended  my  mission." 

*'  Stop  I  Stop  1 "  cried  von  Hochstaden.  "  I  will  ac- 
company you  to  the  Emperor's  headquarters.  The 
siege  has  been  carried  on  against  my  wilt ;  indeed  I 
shouldnever  have  engaged  in  it  were  it  not  that  I  was 
assured  the  castle  would  be  delivered  to  us  when  we 
sat  down  in  force  before  it,  and  even  then  I  assisted 
merely  to  uphold  the  feudal  law  which  had  been  vio- 
lated by  Black  Heinrich.  His  Majesty  was  absent, 
and  I  held  it  but  the  bare  duty  of  a  good  vassal  to 
make  a  stand  for  rightful  authority,  when  the  Emperor 
was  not  here  to  assert  his  privileges." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  cast  one  malignant  glance 
of  intense  hatred  at  his  timorous  ally,  who  was  so  pal- 
pably eager  to  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
partner.  He  scorned,  however,  to  make  reply,  and 
remained  silent  while  von  Brunfels  spoke, 

"Such  is  not  the  understanding  his  Majesty  has 
of  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  He  is  informed  that 
Count  Heinrich  appealed  to  his  Emperor  and  your^ 
yet  you  immediately  attacked  the  Count,  and  I,  act 
ing  for  the  Emperor  in  his  absence,  have  received  no 
notice  of  the  appeal,  nor  have  I  had  any  communica- 
tion with  either  of  you  regarding  this  siege  during  the 
two  years  it  has  been  in  progress.  I  trust  you  will  be 
able  to  convince  his  Majesty  that  his  present  view  of 
the  case  is  based  on  inaccurate  information." 
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"  I  admit "  began  the  trembling  Archbishop  of - 

Col(^e,  but  his  colleague  interrupted  him. 

"  We  admit  nothing.  We  shall  wait  upon  the.  Em- 
peror together,  for  in  this  matter  my  doughty  auxiU 
iaiy  and  I  stand  or  fall  in  company^  What  has  beea 
done  has  been  done  after  mutual  consultations,  and 
with  the  consent  of  both.  If  then  we  are  to  be  threat* 
ened,  I  ask  you  to  inform  his  Majesty  that  wesbaH- 
appeal  direct  to  the  Pope,  and  I  think  the  young  Enh. 
peror  will  be  ill-advised  to  bring  on  a  contest  between 
himself  and  the  Holy  Church,  for  such  conflicts. have 
resulted  disastrously  for  monarchs  before  nowf  even 
when  they  were  more  firmly  seated  on  their  thrones- 
than  Rodolph  of  Hapsbuig  is  on  his." 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  dismayed  to  find  that  what  I  have 
said  has  been  construed  into  a  threat.  Such  was  not 
my  intention,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  anything 
approaching  a  menace  would  bring  censure  on  me 
from  his  Majesty,  and  in  the  launching  of  it.  I  should 
be  gravely  exceeding  my  commission.  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  your  words  bear  dis>. 
tinct  defiance  against  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  but  as 
I  have  myself  so  far  fallen  short  of  my  purpose,  whit^ 
was  not  to  intimidate,  but  to  impress  upon  you  the 
plight  in  which  you  stand,  I  shall  forget  your  words 
and  consider  them  unsaid,  extending  to  you  that  mer- 
ciful construction  of  your  language  which  I  hope  you, 
in  turn,  will  kindly  bestow  upon  me." 

"  I  ask  no  consideration  from  you,  my  Lord  of  Bnin- 
fels.  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said.  I  shall  appeal 
to  the  Pope  and  place  myself  under  his  august  protec- 
tion. Any  action  taken  against  me  is  an  action  against 
the  Holy  Church,  and  the  consequences  must  fall  on 
whose  head  they  may,  be  it  that  of  Baron  or  that  of 
Emperor." 

"  I  the  more  deeply  regret  this  decision  that  I  have 
already  had  communication  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope 
upon  the  matter  in  question." 

"  Ha  I    With  what  result  ?  " 

"  When  the  siege  was  begun,  I  coo^dered  it  my 
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duty,  in  the  interest  of  the  absent  Emperor,  to  obtain 
some  decision  from  the  Pope  that  might  be  an  aid  to 
his  Majesty  on  his  return.  I  sent  an  envoy  to  Rome 
and  acquainted  his  Holiness  with  the  cause  of  the 
quanel,  in  so  far  as  it  was  understood  by  me,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  siege  had  been  entered  upon,  asking 
him  whether  or  not  the  Emperor  was  to  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  your  Lordships  had  the  sanction  and 
support  of  his  Holiness.  The  reply  to  my  message 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  Holiness,  to  judge 
who  was  in  the  right  or  who  was  in  the  wrong,  as  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  your  Lordships'  side  of  the 
matter." 

"A  most  just  and  admirable  decision." 
"  Commendable  and  cautious,  as  I  thought  at  the 
time,  but  still  erring,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of  vague> 
ness." 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  criticise  the  message  of  his 
Holiness  in  my  presence.  Baron  von  Brunfels.  The 
answer  was  clarity  itself." 

"The  second  message  undoubtedly  was,  and  per- 
haps its  receipt  made  me  place  less  than  true  value  on 
the  first.  When  the  siege  had  continued  a  year  and  a 
half  witluut  visible  result,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  send 
another,  message  to  the  Pope  giving  him  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  situation.  I  said  that  Count  Hetnrich  ap>- 
parently  held  you  both  poweriess.  I  feared  that  if 
you  could  do  nothing  against  one  of  the  humblest  of 
your  vassals,  there  was  little  to  be  expected  were  you 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  power  of  the  empire. 
I  informed  his  Holiness  that  there  was  now  collected 
in  and  near  the  capital  a  well-drilled  force  of  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  all  animated  by  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  for  their  Emperor,  to  whose  return  they 
were  most  impatiently  looking  forward.  I  implored 
his  Holiness  to  give  me  his  view  of  the  case,  so 
that  I  might  be  properly  equipped  for  advising  his 
Majesty  upon  his  arrival,  saying  that  I  feared  the 
gravest  complications,  because  war  had  been  waged  in 
ois  Majesty  s  dominions  without  his  consent,  ^ding 
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that  his  Majesty  might  decide  you  were  rebels  caught 
red-handed,  and  might,  alas,  treat  you  as  such." 

"  Your  account  did  not  lack  a  spice  of  partizanship 
and  exaggeration." 

"  I  endeavoured  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth. 
The  army  at  Frankfort  was  larger  than  I  stated,  and 
its  numbers  were  being  continually  increased.  My 
prediction  regarding  his  Majesty's  opinion  of  the  siege 
has  been  more  than  fulfilled." 

"  No  matter.    What  said  his  Holiness  the  Pope?" 

"  His  answer  was  a  marvel  of  close  and  accurate 
reasoning.  He  said  he  divided  your  authority  under 
two  heads,  namely,  the  spirituaJ  and  the  temporal. 
In  one  section  he  assumed  responsibility  ;  in  the  other 
he  disclaimed  it.  What  you  did  as  Archbishop  of  the 
Church  was  his  concern ;  your  acts  as  an  elector  of 
the  Empire  you  must  answer  for  to  his  Majesty,  to 
whom  he  sent  his  blessing.  He  had  made  inquiry 
regarding  your  quarrel  with  Count  Heinrich,  and  so 
far  as  he  understood  it,  no  question  affecting  the 
Church  had  arisen.  Count  Heinrich  had  been  charged 
with  r.  violation  of  the  Feudal  Law,  and  had  thereK>re 
appealed  to  ;the  Emperor,  and  not  to  the  Pope,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  dispute  been  eccle- 
siasticaL  His  Holiness  regarded  your  alliance  as  a 
military  union  between  the  electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  and  not  as  a  spiritual  conjunction  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  those  two  cities.  The  duty  then  devolved 
upon  the  Emperor  to  deal  with  the  two  electors,  and 
if  the  result  unfortunately  caused  a  vacancy  in  the 
Archbishoprics  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  his  Holiness 
would  be  pleased  to  appoint  to  those  august  offices  tw« 
prelates  who  would  he  persona  grata  to  his  Majesty." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  remained  silent,  a  deep 
frown  on  his  brow,  his  thin  lips  tightly  compressed. 
During  the  interesting  recital,  he  glanced  darkly  and 
suspiciously  at  the  narrator  several  times,  but  he  evi- 
dently saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port, in  fact  the  account  bore  internal  evidence  of  its 
correctness,  for  he  knew  the  cautious  nature  of  the 
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Pontiff,  and  was  well  aware  that  His  Holiness  desired 
to  have  on  the  side  of  the  Church  the  strong  and  win- 
ning hand. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  however,  was  voluble  In 
his  praise  of  the  pontifical  decision. 

"  A  most  able  exposition,"  he  cried.  "  Would  that 
I  had  heard  it  when  it  was  delivered.  I  have  been 
misled  and  deceived  from  the  first.  It  was  not  my 
wish  to  continue  the  siege,  and  I  am  here  now  under 
coercion.  That  I  can  prove  to  his  Majesty,  and  I 
b^  your  intercession,  Baron  von  Brunfels,  explaining 
to  his  Majesty  that  I  am  here,  and  have  been  here, 
{gainst  my  will.  If  I  had  known  that  his  Holiness, 
the  Pope,  had  given  such  a  decision — an  admirable 
and  most  excellent  laying  down  of  the  law — I  would 
at  once  have  withdrawn  my  men,  even  if  we  had  to 
cut  our  way  through  all  opposition.  Fray  so  inform 
his  Majesty,  Why  did  you  not  place  before  us  the 
expression  from  his  Holiness,  Baron ;  then  all  this 
difficulty  might  have  been  avoided  7  " 

"  I  had  not  the  honour  to  serve  your  Lordships.  I 
acted  throughout  in  the  interests  of  his  Majesty,  the 
Emperor,  whose  vassal  I  am.  May  I  now  for  the 
last  time  ask  you  to  give  me  the  order  I  previously  re- 
quested from  you  ?  " 

"Surely,  surely,"  cried  von  Hochstaden,  "and  that 
at  once.  My  Lord  of  Treves,  it  is  your  men  who  com< 
pose  the  line  near  the  village,  therefore  I  beseech  you 
to  give  the  order.  I  would  immediately  give  it  my< 
selC'  he  added, turning  to  von  Brunfels,  "but  I  have 
little  authority  in  the  camp,  and  I  might  not  be 
,  obeyed.  If  your  laden  horses  will  approa(3i  the  castle 
from  the  other  side,  I  will  bestow  instruction  upon  my 
Captain  there  to  permit  them  to  pass." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  looked  on  in  sullen  si- 
lence and  made  no  observation,  but  neither  did  he 
take  the  action  required  of  him.  A  messenger  en- 
tered breathless  with  the  news  that  a  force  flying  the 
imperial  flag  had  broken  the  line  near  the  village,  and 
that  a  convoy  of  burdened  animals  was  now  mount- 
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ing  the  slope  towards  the  gates  of  the  castle.  The 
Archbishop  of  Colc^ne  wrung  his  hajids,  and,  almost 
on  the  vei^e  of  tears,  bemoaned  the  unfortunate  oc- 
currence,  calling  on  Heaven  and  all  present  to  witness 
that  he  was  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  impassive  mask 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  gave  no  indication  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  his  mind. 

"My  Lords,"  said  von  Brunfels  impressively,  "who- 
ever is  to  blame,  the  action  I  feared  has  taken  ..place, 
while  we  were  wasting  precious  moments .  in  useless 
talk.  The  second  part  of  my  mission  is  sUU  to  be 
accomplished,  and  I  wish  it  a  better  ending  than  that 
which  has  attended  the  first.  I  command  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  to  appear  together  before  him 
at  high  noon  in  the  royal  tent  now  erected  on  this 
plain.  You  will  come  prepared  to  answer  truthfully 
all  questions  put  to  you,  and  his  Majesty  will  listen 
patiently  to  whatever  explanation  you  are  pleased  to 
offer  for  your  grave  infraction  of  the  Feudal  Law.  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  instant  and 
abject  submission  will  be  of  avaiL" 

"  His  Majesty  shall  have  it  from  mc,"  earnestly 
alleged  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

The  Archbishop  of^  Treves  made  no  comment,  i>ut 
gravely  inclined  his  bead,  as  the  envoy  of  the  Emptor 
took  his  departure. 
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"  WHY  HAVE  YOU  DARED  TO  LEVY  WAR  ?  " 

..Large  as  was  the  tent  of  the  Archbishops,  it  could 
:  not  compare  in  size  or  splendonr  with  the  imperial 
-pavilion.  ThiB  canopy  was  not  square  like  the  shelter  of 
their  august  Lordships,  but  oval  in  shape,  and  oyer  its 
peaked  roof  flew  the  great  standard  which  sagnified 
not  only  that  the  erection  stood  on  imperial '  soil,  but 
also  indicated  the  personal  presence  of  the  Emperor 
under  its  folds.  For  the  time  being,  that  pavilion  was 
the  capital  of  the  land.  In  it  -were  collected  the  head 
of  the  State  and  his  favoured  councillors. 
■  At  each  of  the  numerous  stakes  which  held  in  place 
the  many  ropes  supporting  the  roof,  stood. a  soldier, 
his  tall  weapon  perpendicular  beside  bim,  and  these 
lances,  on  whose  glittering  points  the  high  sun  spar- 
:kkd,  fonsed  a  palisade  around  the  tent.  Approach 
to^.-the  royal  pavilion  was  only  possible  down  a  long 
avenue  composed  of  mounted  men,  who  sat  impassive 
in  two  extended  lines  under  the  hot  sun. 

The  interior  of  the  great  tent  was  hung  with  price- 
less tapestries  and  rich  stuffs  from  the  East,  which 
softened  the  li^t  that  came  from  the  sides  and  roof. 
At  the  further  end  from  the  entrance  was  a  semi-cir- 
.  cular  dais,  rendered  accessible  by  three  steps,  and  on 
this  platform  had  been  placed,  under  an  awning  of  pur- 
ple, a  throne,  on  the  apex  of  the  high  carved  back  of 
which  rested  a  golden  crown,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  skilled  craftsmanship  of  Nurembnra,  where  it  had 
been  made  for  the  Emperor.  Henry  IV.  during  his 
residence  in  that  famous  city  of  the .  empire.  The 
bard  ground  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  tent  was 
covered  by  soft  rugs,  making  noiseless  the  footfalls  of 
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those  within.     The  Emperor,  seated  on  his  throne, 
liad  on  either  hand  those  high  nobles  of  the  realm  -who 
had  flocked  to  his  standard  when  the  news  of    his 
return   had   spread   like   wildfire,   and   who,    perhaps 
'  because  he  did  not  need  their  help,  had  made  lav^h 
proffers  to  him  of   all  the  forces  at  their  command. 
These  offers  he  had  received  with  a  graciousness  that 
charmed   all   the   would-be  givers,  and  although    he 
declined  assistance,  he  somehow  managed  to  make  it 
felt  that  this  prompt  support  was  most  gratifying  to 
him.    The  nobles  were  delighted  with  the  reception 
accorded  them,  and  saw  that  they  had  in  the  Emperor 
a  liege  who  appreciated  their  worth ;  so  held  themselves 
proudly,  as  was  their  right,  for  most  of  them  at  one 
time  or  another  had  been  treated  with  haughty  scorn 
by  those  proud  and  powerful   Prelates  who  for  gen- 
erations had  been  the  real  rulers  of  the  country.     At 
the  immediate  right  of  the  Emperor  stood  Baron  von 
Brunfels,  a  man  universally  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  a  stickler  for  the  privileges  of  his  order,  and  yet 
the  last  in  the  empire  who  would  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  others.    During  the  march  down  the  Rhine, 
nobles  had  joined  the  imperial  forces  at  various  points, 
coming  from  all  quarters,  for  what  purpose  they  them- 
selves only  knew,  but  apparently  with  the  sole  inten- 
tion of  being  of  service  to  his  Majesty  in  whatever 
expedition  he  was  undertaking,  the  cause  of  which 
they  could  but  guess.    So  much  at  least  was  to  be 
gathered    from  uieir  warm    expressions  of    loyalty, 
which  did  not  diminish  on  their  viewing  the  formid- 
able force  which  his  Majesty  commanded. 

At  the  Emperor's  left  hand  stood  the  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  who,  on  hearing  that  his  Majesty  was  to 
pass  down  the  Rhine,  had  hastily  collected  his  army, 
and  as  hastily  disbanded  it  when  there  marched 
through  his  town  thirty  thousand  men,  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  the  Emperor  himself,  accompanied  by  a 
re^ment  of  horse  that  alone  outnumbered  the  little 
company  which  tfie  Archbishop  was  able  to 
the  moment 
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Thus  it  was  that  the  Archbishop  contented  himself 
by  greeting  his  Sovereign  with  merely  a  group  of  his 
clergy  behind  him,  humbly  placing  the  good  city  of 
Mayence  unreservedly  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Emperor, 
and  begging  permission  to  extend  his  benediction  upon 
the  expedition  that  had  swung  so  jauntily  along  the 
stoned-paved  river-front  of  the  town,  asking  no  one's 
leave,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  patriotic  songs. 
The  Emperor  had  dismounted,  standing  with  bowed 
head  to  receive  the  Prelate's  blessing,  and  afterwards 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  Lordship  to  accom- 
pany him,  which  overture  was  gratefully  accepted. 
Thus  the  Prelate  stood  on  the  Emperor's  left,  and  the 
nobles  were  pleased  to  note  that  this  position  seemed 
to  indicate  that,  while  his  Majesty  welcomed  the  co- 
operation of  the  Church,  still  it  would  not  be  para- 
mount in  his  counsels,  as  one  of  their  own  order  occu- 
pied the  first  place. 

Some  rumour  of  what  was  about  to  occur  had  gone 
forth,  and  as  the  moment  approached  at  which  the 
Archbishops  were  to  appear  before  the  throne,  to 
plead  perhaps  for  their  lives,  the  face  of  his  Lordship 
of  Mayence  was  a  study  that  might  have  afforded  satis- 
faction to  a  physiognomist.  He  endeavoured  to 
assume  that  air  of  superior  righteousness  which  50 
well  becomes  a  somewhat  expansive  and  benign  coun- 
tenance. Occasionally  a  smirk  of  satisfaction  appeared, 
only  to  be  smoothed  instantly  away,  giving  place  to  an 
expression  of  that  deep  resignation  which  is  frequently 
bestowed,  like  a  benediction,  on  a  good  man  called 
upon  to  endure  a  sight  of  the  humiliation  of  his 
enemies.  He  clasped  his  fat  fingers  before  him — he 
was  rather  corpulent,  and  his  hands  had  thus  a  resting 
place — essaying  to  compose  bis  placid  features  into 
an  unctuous  semblance  that  betokened  dim  knowledge 
of  the  wickedness  which  is  rampant  in  this  world,  and 
a  solemn  grief  for  the  same,  mitigated  by  a  subdued 
con6dence  that  virtue  has  other  rewards  than  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  possession. 

On  the  dais  and  on  its  steps,  and  along  each  wall, 
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-  aoUes -were  grouped  according  to  their  de|>Re,  while 
"in  the  centre,  between  the  dais  and  the  entrance  to 
'  the  tent,  a  wiide  apace  was  left  vacant  until  their  Lord- 
ships of  Treves  and  Cologne  should  arrive,  which  they 
did  promptly  at  the  hour  named.    They  came  in  unat- 

■  tended,  save  by  their  two  secretaries,  the  large  escort 
which  accompanied  them  from  their  camp  being,  by 
order  of  von  Brunfels,  halted  outside  the  pavilion. 
The  Archbishop  of   Treves  turned   an  anBinfahim 

:  look  upon  his  sovereign,  whom  he  now  beheld  for  the 

-  first  time,  but  the  Prelate  of  Cologne  took  time  by  the 
forelock,  andf'Wlthout  waiting  to  be  addressed,  flung 

'  himself  prostrate  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  dais;  cry- 
ing: 

"Your  Gracious  Majesty,  I  implore  your  pardon.  I 
hove  been  deeply  to  btome,  and  bitterly  do  I  regre*' 
my  fault.  Had  I  known  that  my  action 'was  contrar 
to  your  Majesty's  will,  I  would  have  abandoned  allny 
offices  and  honours,  retiring  humbly  to  the  poorest 
monastery  in  my  Archbishopric  rather  than  have 
oSended  your  Majesty." 

Rodolph  seemed  taken  aback  by  the  unexpected 
and  abject  impetuosity  of  his  Lordship  of  Cologne, 
and  foramoinenthesat  silent,  eaztng  with  compassion 
in  his  glance  upon  thegroveiring  figure'of  the  man 
at  his  feet.  When  at  last  he  spbke,  his  accent  was 
kindly. 

"  My  Lord,  I  ask  you  to  arise.  '-We  are  411  prone  to 
error,'  and  a  man  can  but  say,  *  I  am  ciil[>ab]e,'  and  I 
-regret  it'  If  he  make  amends  in  after  conduct  there 
is  little  to  be  said  against  him,  and  I  have  smalt'in- 
clination  to  enact  the  implacable  judge,  hoping  myself 
for  mercy  rather  than  for  justice,  as  our  Holy  Church 
gives  us  assurance'  to  expect.  Rise,  therefore, -my 
Lord,  and  make  answer  to  some  questions  I  wish  now 
to  propound  to  you.  Are  you  content  to  return  to 
your  fair  city  of  Cologne  and  there  busy  yourself  with 
what  pertains  to  your  office  of  Archbishop,  leaving 
me  to  deal  with  such  nobles  as  Count  Heinrich,  should 
'  their  punishment  become  necessary?" 
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"  I  am  more  than  content,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
the  Archbishop  fervently,  once  again  upon  his  feet, 
although,  with  bowed  bead,  he  held  himself  most 
contritely. 

"  Are  you  content  to  permit  the  men  in  your  com- 
mand, now  under  arms  around  Thuron,  to  join  my 
army  and  renounce  allegiance  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  your  Majesty,  and  also  those  In  Cologne, 
^  if  such  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure." 

"I  have  sent  to  Cologne  ten  thousand  men,  who  are 
there  to  do  Siting  honour  to  your  high  office,  and  you 
will  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  supporting  a  larger 
force  than  is  necessary  for  your  personal  requirements. 
You  have  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least,  your  Majesty,  and  as  I  take  this 
to  mean  that  your  gracious  clemency  is  about  to  be 
extended  to  me,  I  most  loyally  and  gratefully  thank 
your  Majesty." 

"  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  my  Lord.  Will 
you  take  your  place  at  my  left,  in  company  with  your 
brother  of  Mayence,  who  is,  I  see,  eager  to  give  you 
a  cordial  welcome." 

The  Archbishop  von  Hochstaden  took  station  be- 
side the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  but  such  admirable 
control  did  the  Prelate  of  the  Upper  Rhine  possess 
over  his  emotions,  that  no  one  would  have  suspected 
him  of  undue  delectation  in  receiving  a  penitent  sinner 
back  into  the  circle  of  the  righteous. 

"Mv  Lord  of  Treves,"  said  the  Emperor,  "you 
have  heard  the  terms  on  which  I  have  consented  to 
overlook  the  transgression  against  my  rightful  author. 
ity  committed  by  your  friend  and  uly.  This  know 
ledge  will,  I  hope,  make  our  conference  brief.  I 
therefore  grant  you  a  hearing." 

"  I  have  to  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  privilege, 
.but  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  use  to  mfdce 
of  it.  I  was  called  hither  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing certain  questions  which  I  was  led  to  understand 
your  Majesty  would  ask,  and  the  unnecessary  caution 
was  given  me  that  I  should  make  truthful  rejoinder. 

ID 
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If,  then,  your  Majesty  will  further  favour  me  with  the 
questions,  I  shall  reply  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability." 

"  Oh,  stands  the  case  so,  my  Lord  ?  You  shall  not  be 
kept  waiting.  Why  have  you  dared  to  levy  war  in 
my  dominion  with  my  permission  neither  asked  nor 
received  ?  " 

"  I  acted  strictly  within  my  rights.  Helnrich  of 
Thuron  is  my  vassal.  He  connived  at  the  escape  (» 
abduction  of  my  ward,  the  Countess  Tekla,  who,  fly- 
ing from  my  strictly  lawful  control,  sought  refuge  in 
Thuron.  My  demand  for  her  restoration  was  illegally 
refused,  therefore  I  besieged  the  castle,  and  it  would 
long  since  have  been  a  heap  of  ruins  had  I  not  been 
foof  enough  to  link  myself  with  the  craven  coward  to 
whom  you  have  just  given  place  by  your  imperial 
side." 

"  Was  demand  for  restoration  made  of  the  Count 
before  you  attacked  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty ;  made  and  refused." 

"  Am  I  right  in  stating  that  when  such  demand  was 
made  and  refused,  the  Count  appealed  to  his  Sovereign 
and  yours  ?  " 

"  I  heard  nothing  of  such  an  appeal." 

"  Who  was  your  envoy  ?  " 

"Count  Bertrich," 

"  Where  is  Count  Bertrich  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  the  head  of  my  escort,  ouiside  this  tent, 
having  been  refused  admission." 

"  Let  him  be  called." 

An  intense  silence  had  reigned  during  this  colloquy 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Archbishop.  AH  eyes 
were  now  turned  toward  the  entrance,  and  presently 
Count  [Bertrich,  accompanied  by  the  messenger  sent 
for  him,  came  in,  and  took  his  place  before  the  dais 
near  the  spot  where  his  master  stood.  The  Count 
blinked  for  a  few  moments,  coming  as  he  did  from  the 
brilliant  sunshine  outside  into  the  comparative  obscur- 
ity of  the  tent.  At  last  he  glanced  about  him,  seeing 
many  there  whom  he  knew,  all  standing  silent  as  if 
something  ominous  had  happened  or  was  expected  to 
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happen  ;  finally  his  eye  rested  on  the  Emperor,  and  a 
look  of  amazed  incredulity  came  into  his  face  on  be- 
holding before  him  the  young  man  whose  life  he  had 
attempted.  Ruddy  as  be  was,  the  colour  partially  left 
his  cheeks,  and  he  stared,  open-eyed,  at  his  Sovereign, 
receiving,  however,  no  glance  of  recognition  in  return. 
The  Emperor  sat  impeiturbable,  his  face  stem  and 
inscrutatue,  giving  the  warrior  time  to  collect  himself, 
then  he  spoke  calmly. 

"  I  am  told  you  are  the  envoy  who  carried  the  ulti- 
matum of  his  Lordship  of  Treves  to  Heinrich,  Count 
of  Thuron." 

"  I  was  the  envoy,  your  Majesty." 

"  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Count,  in  refusing  the  demand 
to  give  up  his  castle  to  his  Lordship,  appealed  to  the 
Emperor?  " 

"Yes,  your  Majesty." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  claimed  for  your  master  special 
authority  from  the  Emperor,  and  that  Count  Heinrich 
said  he  would  deliver  up  his  stronghold  on  the  pro- 
duction of  that  authority?' 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty." 

"Of  course  you  acquainted  your  master  with  such 
important  incidents  ?  " 

"No,  your  Majesty.  I  immediate^  attacked  the 
castle  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  my  Lord  of  Treves, 
and  entirely  without  his  sanction.  I  alone  am  to 
blame  for  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  from  which, 
once  begun,  my  Lord  could  not  withdraw  without  loss 
of  prestige." 

"  You  did  not  then  inform  him  of  Count  Heinrich's 
appeal  until  after  your  unsuccessful  assault  ?  " 

"Z  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  so  informing  him, 
your  Majesty.  Shortly  after  the  first  attack  I  was 
wounded  in  &e  mouth  and  could  not  speak  for  many 
days." 

"  Vou  have  entirely  recovered,  I  am  pleased  to  see, 
and  no  doubt  your  present  speaking  is  much  to  the 
liking  of  the  Archbishop.  You  shamelessly  admit, 
then,  that  you  deceived  your  master,  and  at  the  same 
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time  gravely  wronged  Count  Heinrich  of  Tfauron  by 
neglecting  to  report  his  appeal." 

"  I  fully  admit  it,  your  Majesty,  and  am  prepared 
to  suffer  for  my  crime." 

"  Arrest  this  man,  and  see  to  it  that  he  has  no  com- 
munication writh  any,  until  sentence  ia  passed  upon 
him." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  who  had  been  visibly 
uneasy  during  the  latter  part  of  this  croas-gimmi  nation, 
now  intervened. 

"  Your  Majesty,  permit  me  to  mend  an  answer  I  gave 
to  you.  When  I  replied  that  I  knew  nothing  of  such 
an  appeal  as  Heinrich  of  Thuron  is  said  to  have 
made " 

"Said  to  have  made,  my  Lord?  The  appeal  ii 
proven  through  the  mouth  of  your  own  envoy.  It 
seems  that  the  caution  to  speak  the  truth,  of  wiiich 
you  complained,  has  been  more  than  justi6ed.  I  warn 
you,  my  Lord,  that  you  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  in  thus  attempting  to  juggle  with  me." 

"  I  beg  to  say,  your  Majesty,  that  two  years  have 
passed  since  the  events  under  discussion  took  place, 
and  men's  memories  are  sometimes  at  fault  when  even 
shorter  periods  are  in  question.  For  instance,  my 
trusty  ally,  who  leaped  so  quickly  into  your  Majesty  s 
favour,  doubtless  forgets  that  a  few  brief  days  since 
he  bound  himself  solemnly  to  stand  or  fall  with  m^ 
whereas  he  has  fallen  alone — at  your  Majesty's  feeL" 

"  I  was  coerced,"  explained  Von  Hochstaden. 

"  There  also  your  remembrance  fails  you,  my  valour- 
ous  Lord.  It  was  your  own  proposition.  But  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in  argument; 
and  it  may  be  that  Count  Bertrich's  loy^ty  haj 
clouded  his  memory,  while  it  is  possible  that  my  owa 
recollection  has  not  been  of  the  best  in  dealing  with 
doings  long  past,  these  doings  having  connection  with 
so  Unscrupulous  a  man  as  Heinrich  of  Thuron.  His 
appeal  I  did  not  consider  as  anything  but  a  ruse  to 
gain  time.  He  well  knew  that  your  Majesty  was 
thousands  of  leagues  away  and  that  it  would  be  loi^ 
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before  his  petition  could  be  heard  ;  in  truth,  for  two 
years,  as  has  been  shown  by  your  present  return. 
Therefore,  I  paid  no  heed  to  an  invocation  that  was 
on  the  face  of  it  dishonest.  When  Count  Bertrich 
says  he  acted  without  my  orders  he  speaks  the  techni< 
cal  truth,  but  eveiything  he  did  had  my  moat  cordial 
approval,  then  and  now ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  if 
we  had  not  been  harnessed  with  a  poltroon,  we  should 
kave  had  the  castle  within  five  days.  It  is  (utile, 
then,  to  punish  this  underling,  and  let  the  chief  culprit 
go,  if  my  action  be  adjudg^ed  censurable." 

"Your  action  is  adjudged  a  crime." 

"Then  I  plead  that,  in  justice,  Count  Bertrldi 
should  not  suffer,  being  under  my  command." 

"Your  Lordship  is  not  logical.  Count  Bertrich  has 
himself  confessed  that  he  acted  without  your  sanction. 
Your  crime  is  that  you  approved  of  an  illegal  action, 
not  that  you  gave  illegal  orders,  which,  it  seems,  you 
did  not." 

What  motion  the  proud  Prelate  might  have  made 
at  this  juncture  which  would  have  led  to  his  inevitable 
destruction,  can  only  be  surmised,  but,  happily  for 
him,  he  cast  a  glance  at  his  brethren  of  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  and  detected  on  their  faces  ill.concealed 
looks  of  triumph.  It  meant  much  to  them  that  the 
Lion  of  Treves  should  accomplish  his  own  ruin,  and 
the  stem  face  of  the  Emperor  indicated  that  unquali- 
fied submission  must  be  made  to  him,  if,  indeed,  such 
submission  were.not  already  too  long  delayed.  That 
brief  gleam  of  triumph  on  the  face  of  his  late  ally 
saved  von  Isenbem.     His  manner  instantly  changed. 

"Your  Majesty,'  he  said  in  a  penitential  tone,  "I 
am  compelled  to  confess  that  I  am  illogical,  and  that 
the  case  against  me  is  but  too  clear,  looking  at  it 
from  your  Majesty's  higher  point  of  view,  unburdened 
by  the  prejudice,  and,  perhaps  I  should  add  with 
shame,  the  hatred  which  has  enveloped  me.  I  have 
no  excuse  to  offer,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me 
to  hope,  except  that  the  clemency  which  you  so  gener- 
ously bestowed  on  others  you  may  extend  to — Count 
Bertrich." 
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The  Emperor's  face  lightened,  and  something  almost 
approaching  a  smile  touched  his  lips  as  he  saw  that 
the  haughty  Archbishop,  in  spite  of  his  evident  in- 
tention  to  sue  for  favour  when  he  began,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  beg  for  any  save  a  friend.  The 
Emperor  ignored  his  lack  of  pleading  for  himself,  and 
said: 

"  Are  you  content  to  return  to  Treves  and  accept 
the  protection'  which  my  soldiers  will  deem  it  an 
honour  to  supply  ?  " 

"  I  am  content,  your  Majesty." 

"  Are  you  content  to  allow  your  men  now  gathered 
round  Thuron  to  join  those  under  my  standa^?" 

"  I  am  content,  your  Majesty." 

"  Are  you  content  to  give  up  the  guardianship  of 
the  Countess  Tekla?" 

"  It  has  brought  me  little  profit  and  some  loss  of 

Rrestige,  so  I  am  well  rid  of  iL  I  am  content,  your 
lajesty." 

The  Emperor  rose  from  his  throne  and  descended 
the  steps  of  the  dais,  extending  his  hand. 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  from  this 
day  forward  to  count  you  one  of  my  friends." 

"  In  truth,  your  Majesty,"  replied  von  Isenberg 
dryly,  "  I  would  rather  have  you  my  friend  than  my 
enemy." 

"  It  is  a  sentiment  which  finds  an  echo  In  my  own 
breast,"  responded  the  Emperor  with  undeniable 
amity,  and  casting  a  sharp  glance  on  Count  Bertrich, 
he  added :  "  Is  that  defective  memory  of  yours  local 
or  general,  my  Lord  Count  ?  " 

"  It  is  universal,  your  Majesty.  Men  whom  I  have 
met  two  years  ago  I  could  not  recognise  to-day." 

"  Ah  !  Such  misfortunes,  deplorable  as  they  may 
seem,  are  not  without  their  compensation,  my  Lord.' 

Saying  this,  the  Emperor  mounted  the  dais,  and 
in  a  few  brief  sentences  made  congratulatoiy  refer- 
ence to  the  peaceable  adjustment,  thus  dismissing  the 
assemblage. 
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TBKLA  REPLENISHES  HER  WARDROBE. 

The  Countess  Tekla  leaned  long  over  the  parapet 
of  Castle  Thuron,  gazing  sadly  into  the  night.  The 
brilliant  moonlight  seemed  a  mockery  of  former  hap- 
piness, now  that  she  stood  bathed  in  It  sdone.  Into 
the  darkness  of  the  forest,  into  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  her  lover  had  gone,  confident  that  his  single 
arm  would  bring  rescue  to  the  besieged ;  and  the  girt, 
melancholy  as  she  was  at  the  parting,  felt  as  assured  of 
his  success  as  if  it  were  already  accomplished.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  steal  away  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  as  cautiously  and  secretly  as  if  he  were  on  a 
mission  of  death,  hut  she  was  sure  he  would  return 
openly  and  triumphantly  as  a  champion  of  life.  Her 
dreamy  eyes  lost  sight  of  the  dark  wood,  and  she  saw 
in  imagination  her  hero  at  the  head  of  his  men  break 
throi^b  the  iron  cordon  which  had  so  long  encom> 
passed  the  castle,  bringing,  with  ringing  cheers, 
succour  to  the  oppressed.  At  last,  with  dimmed 
eves  and  a  deep  sigh,  the  girl  turned  and  beheld 
the  ghost-like  vision  of  Hilda  standing  there,  silently 
veeping. 

"  Oh,  Hilda,  how  you  startled  me.  Why  are  you 
sorrowing  ?  " 

"  So  many  terrible  things  have  happened  to-night, 
my  Lady,  that  I  am  filled  with  fear.  I  weep  because 
I  nave  lost  my  lover,"  said  Hilda,  simply. 

"  Yes,  Hilda,  the  cruel  wood  has  hidden  him,  but  he 
will  soon  return,  so  have  no  fears.  And,  Hilda,  listen. 
We  are  two  women  alone  together,  and  I  think  women 
are  alike  whatever  their  station ;  lady  or  serf,  what  can 


they  do  but  weep  when  their  lovers  leave  them?  My 
own  eyes  are  wet,  Hilda,  because  my  lover  went  with 
yours!" 

"  The  Lord  Rodolph,  my  Lady  ?  "  exclaimed  Hilda, 
ber  curiosity  and  match^naking  instinct  mastering  her 
emotion. 

"The  Lord  Rodolph,  Hilda." 

"  Oh,  my  Lady,  I  am  glad." 

"Are  yon,  Hilda?"  cried  the  ^rl,  embracing  her. 
"So  am  I.  Now  let  us  foi^et  our  mutual  grief  in  our 
mutual  joy.  Walk  v'tth  me  along  Ibis  promenade, 
here  in  the  moonlight,  and  tell  me  about  it  Where 
did  you  meet,  and  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  Do  lovera 
talk  the  same  language  all  the  worid  over  ?  I  belleva 
thev  do ;  a  language  understood  only  l»r  tiiemselves^ 
and  untranslatable  to  others.  What  did  he  tell  you, 
Hilda?" 

"  I  do  not  remember,  my  Lady,"  said  HUda,  ai  they 
walked  together  up  and  down ;  Hilda  with  droopine 
head.  "We  met,  and  were  with  each  other,  ana 
seemed  to  want  nothing  more,  and  the  words  did  not 
matter.  Sometimes  he  said  the  moon  shone  brighdy, 
or,  in  the  darkness,  that  the  stars  twinkled,  and  yet  I 
knew  he  was  speaking  of  me  and  not  of  the  moon  or 
the  stars,  and  that  I  was  thinking  of  him  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tekia,  with  a  sign,  "  the  moon  ^ines 
and  the  stars  twinkle  and  we  think  how  beautiful  they 
are,  but  that  is  because  he  is  here,  for  now  the  rncxm 
shines  as  brightly  for  others,  perhaps,  but  not  for  ui, 
because  he  is  absent,  and  we  see  none  of  the  former 
beauty  in  the  shining,  but  only  the  brilliant  londi- 
ness  ;  the  empty  night." 

Hilda  glanced  timorously  about  her  when  her  lady 
spoke  of  the  night,  for  the  events  of  the  evening  had 
so  unnerved  her  that  even  the  thought  of  her  rescued 
lover  could  not  turn  her  mind  from  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  tbem.  Everything  seemed  peaceful,  but 
everything  had  seemed  peaceful  when  Conrad  was 
suddenly  pounced  upon,  and  all  but  hanged.  She 
shuddered  and  said  tremblingly: 
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"  Is  it  safe  for  us  to. walk  thus  conspicuously  on  the 
battlements 7    Is  it  not  dangerous?" 

"Dangerous?"  cried  the  Countess,  clasping  her 
bands,  and  gazing  with  rapture  along  the  promenade. 
"  It  is  the  most  dangerous  spot  on  earth,  Hilda,  and 
the  most  delicious." 

"  Then  let  us  leave  it,  my  Lady.  An  archer  might 
mark  us  out,  for  the  enemy  are  doubtlew  lingering 
near,  although  unseen  by  us." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Hilda.  An  ardter  has  already 
marked  me  out  and  bu  shot  me  through  the  heart,  all 
on  these  battlements,  yet  I  cared  little,  fori  had  been 
mortally  wounded  before." 

Hilda  looked  with  dismay  at  the  Countess  standing 
there  oblivious  to  her  surroundings,  forgetting  even 
that  she  had  a  companion,  the  moonlight  enfolding  her 
in  its  gentle  radiance.  From  this  wild  talk  of  archers 
and  wounding,  Hilda  feared  that  reason  had  fied  from 
her  beloved  mistress,  but  the  Countess,  guessing  her 
thought,  turned  suddenly  toward  her  and  laughed. 

"  Yes,  Hilda,  reason  has  deserted  me,  and  I  have 
before  now  on  this  spot  acted  directly  contrary  to  its 
teachings,  and  yet  am  I  without  regret.  But  we  must 
talk  no  more  of  lovers  and  the  moonlight,  nor  even  of 
the  subdued  twinkling  of  the  stars,  and  to  show  you 
how  practical  I  am,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do 
these  coming  few  days,  so  that  we  may  think  of  notb< 
ing  but  that  we  have  in  band.  I  have  not  yet  told 
you,  Hilda,  bow  glad  I  am  that  you  are  with  me  again, 
and  how  much  I  missed  you  all  these  long  months.  I 
am  so  helpless  without  you,  and  these  bands  are  as 
useless — as  useless " 

"  They  are  most  beautiful,  my  Lady.' 

"Yes,  he  said  that,  and  it  therefore  must  be  true," 
murmured  the  Countess,  looking  down  at  her  fair 
hands  as  impartially  as  if  they  belonged  to  someone 
else,  as  indeed  tbey  did.  "  What  could  he  see  in  me, 
Hilda,  to  wish  forme?  I  am  obstinate  and  unruly. 
I  left  my  guardian  in  a  most  unmaidenly  manner ;  I 
am  often  defiant  to  all  rightful  authority,  and  have 
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rebelled  when  my  uncle  has  commanded.  He  knows 
all  this,  for  he  aided  me  in  my  flight,  and  he  has  seen 
me  face  my  uncle  in  anger,  and  yet — and  yet — Why 
islt.HaSf?" 

"You  are  the  most  lovely  lady  on  this  earth. 
Countess  Tekla." 

**  That  cannot  ^,  for  I  have  heard  there  are  the 
fairest  ladies  in  Frankfort,  at  the  Court,  that  man  has 
ever  looked  upon,  yet  he  came  from  Frankfort,  and 
from  the  Emperor's  Court,  and  must  have  seen  them. 
Even  were  it  true  what  you  say,  I  would  not  have 
him  love  me  for  that  alone.  I  care  for  him,  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  noblest  and  best  in  all  the  land,  but 
because  be  is  Rodolph,  and  he — perhaps  he  cares  for 
me  because  I  am  Telcla.  It  is  all  a  mystery  which  I 
cannot  fathom.  I  left  my  guardian  knowing  nothing 
of  Rodolph,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  I  must  always  have 
known  him,  and  that  be  was  waiting  for  me,  as  in 
truth  he  was.  But  here  am  I  talking  of  him  again, 
after  saying  I  would  think  no  more  until  he  returned. 
Oh  yes,  I  remember  now  what  I  wished  to  tell  you, 
when  your  flattery  about  my  hands  set  me  off  on  the 
familiar  path.  Hilda,  in  this  castle  I  have  made  a. 
wonderful  discovery.  Ah,  I  have  made  more  than  one 
nnlooked-for  discovery  since  I  inhabited  Thuron,  for 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  or  more  entrancing  than 
that  I  should  have  discovered  his — Oh,  Hilda,  shall  I 
ever  talk  sanely  again  ?     I  doubt  it." 

•'  What  discovery  in  the  castle,  my  Lady  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  there  is  here  a  veritable  robber's  cave, 
such  as  the  minstrels  sing  about." 

"Indeed,  such  is  what  they  call  the  castle  itself 
down  in  Aiken." 

"Do  they?  I  wonder  why.  Hilda,  there  is  in  Thuron 
an  enchanted  room ;  I  know  it  is  enchanted,  for  the 
light  is  dim,  and  the  ghosts  of  bygone  ladies  haunt  it 
continually." 

"  Oh,  my  Lady,"  cried  Hilda,  horror-stricken. 
"  You  have  not  been  near  it,  I  hope." 

"  How  could  I  keep  out  of  it,  or  how  blame  the 
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poor  ghosts  for  wandering  through  It  ?  The  rooin  is 
filled  with  the  most  wonderful  webs  of  cloth,  of  every 
dye,  some  filmy  as  spider's  weaving,  some  thick  as 
armour.  Had  one  the  art  to  fashion  it  into^omen's 
gannents,  there  is  enough  within  that  room  to  clothe 
most  richly  all  the  l»lies  of  the  Court  at  Frank- 
fort. How  came  my  uncle  by  this  cloth,  or  what 
use  can  he  have  for  it,  I  cannot  imagine,  but  I  am 
sure  the  ghosts  of  all  the  ladies  for  whom  the  webs 
were  intended  must  haunt  the  place,  sorrowful  that 
they  had  never  an  opportunity  of  wearing  the  un- 
made apparel.  When  I  enter  the  room  I  wave  my 
hand  and  bid  the  ghosts  begone,  and  then,  being  sorry 
for  my  cruelty,  I  ^read  out  the  cloth  so  that  they- 
may  see  how  beautiful  it  is  and  of  what  rare  texture, 
for  the  poor  ghosts  cannot  do  this  by  themselves. 
Come  with  me,  Hilda,  and  I  will  show  you  the  room." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  my  Lady.  I  dare  not  venture  in  it.  I 
would  rather  face  all  the  Archbishop's  troops  than 
those  dead  ghosts." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  There  is  really  nothing  there  to 
fr^ht  you,  and  if  I  can  enter  the  room  often  and  often 
alone,  surely  you  will  not  hang  back  when  I  am  with 
you.  You  shall  devise  most  lovdy  costumes  for  us  both, 
so  that  when  our  lovers  return  we  shall  enslave  them 
anew,  and  in  the  making  of  our  robes  we  shall  have 
something  more  practlciu  to  think  of  than  the  glamour 
of  the  moonlight.  Why  did  you  not  teach  me  to 
sew,  Hilda  7  I  never  knew  what  a  useless  creature  I 
was  until  I  stood  among  all  that  rare  assortment, 
enough  to  delight  any  woman's  eye,  and  had  no  skill 
in  the  fashioning  of  the  smallest  piece  of  it  Then 
did  I  sit  down  and  selfishly  weep  because  you  were 
not  with  me.  And  I  have  selected  one  web  of  quiet 
hue,  but  rich  in  texture,  finely  spun,  which  you  shall 
make  for  my  aunt,  poor  lady,  who  has  never  had  any- 
thing to  wear  that  she  might  be  proud  of.  Come, 
Hilda,  bring  a  lamp  to  ward  off  the  darkness,  and  I 
shall  keep  tne  ghosts  away  from  you." 

Hilda,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Countess, 
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ventured  into  the  silken  store-room,  containing  the 
unwilling  tribute  of  many  a  merchant  to  the  potentate 
of  Thuron,  and  once  within  the  haunted  chamber,  was 
soon  so  much  absorbed  in  the  cutting  of  the  material 
selected,  and  the  fitting  of  it  on  the  lovely  model  who 
posed  before  her,  that  all  fear  of  spiritual  onlookers 
fled,  and  so  deft  was  the  fair  seamstress  in  the  passion 
of  her  occupation  tliat  ^e  would  have  measured  and 
fitted  even  a  ghost  if  the  apparition  had  presented 
itself  before  her  with  a  sepuldiral  request  for  a  gar- 
ment. When  the  attire  of  the  Countess  was  com- 
pleted, the  lady  then  began  to  wonder,  not  without  an 
admixture  of  apprehension,  what  her  turbulent  uncle 
would  say  when  this  mutilation  of  his  goods  came  to 
his  knowledge,  and  so  reaolved  to  settle  the  question 
once  for  all  before  Rodolph  returned.  Tekla  entered 
the  great  dining  haU,  arrayed  in  all  her  splendour, 
her  heart  fluttering  with  anxiety  r^arding  her  recep- 
tion^  yet  she  was  in  a  measure  sustained  by  that  feel- 
ing of  confidence  which  comes  to  those  who  know  they 
are  handsomely  attired.  Heinrich's  wife  was  so 
startled  that  she  gasped  in  terror  and  cast  an  appre- 
hensive glance  at  her  husband,  as  his  niece  glided  with 
apparent  composure  Into  the  room.  The  Black  Count 
himself  looked  up,  but  noticing  no  difference,  merely 
grumbled  that  Tekla  was  late  and  went  on  with  his 
scanty  meal. 
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THE  COUNTESS  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

One  morning  word  came  hurriedly  to  the  Count 
that  there  was  a  commotion  near  Aiken,  an  attack 
being  feared.  Heinrich  ascended  to  the  battle- 
ments without  haste  and  without  enthusiasm.  If  an 
assault  came  he  would  repel  it  if  he  could,  but  he  had 
little  heart  in  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  and  as  little  hope 
of  ultimate  success.  He  had  welcomed  the  departure 
of  Rodolph  and  his  two  companions,  largely  because 
their  going  left  three  mouths  less  to  feed,  but  he  had 
such  small  faith  in  Rodolph's  proffer  of  rescue  that  all 
thought  of  the  young  man  had  already  gone  from  bis 
mind. 

Reaching  the  battlements,  he  saw  on  the  plain  to 
the  south  of  the  village  evidence  of  something  unusual 
in  progress.  Bugles  were  blowing,  and  men  from  the 
tents  and  the  lines  were  hurriedly  concentrating  at  a 
point  where  they  seemed  called  upon  to  oppose  some 
unexpected  force.  A  man  on  horseback  was  listening 
to  the  protests  of  an  officer  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
gesticulated  violently,  and  apparently  all  answer  the 
horseman  made  was  to  point  to  the  flag  which  waved 
above  htm.  What  the  fiag  was  that  lazily  floated 
above  its  staff,  Heinrich  could  not  make  out,  but 
presently  the  horseman  gave  a  signal  to  one  of  his 
buglers,  and  a  trumpet  caH  rang  along  the  valley,  and 
was  echoed  mockingly  from  the  rocks  opposite  Aiken. 
In  a  short  space  of  time  there  came  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  village,  along  the  river  street,  soldiers 
marching  four  abreast,  one  line  following  another  so 
closely  that  they  seemed  to  tread  oa  each  other's 
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heels,  quartette  after  quartette,  as  if  the  village  were 
some  huge  reservoir  of  men,  and  was  belching  them 
forth  in  such  numbers  that  there  was  little  wonder  the 
Archbishop's  officers  stood  helpless  before  this  dis- 
play of  military  power.  At  last  the  movement 
stopped,  and  the  soldiers  were  halted  four  deep,  stand- 
ing  at  ease  with  their  formidable  array  of  lances  brist- 
ling above  them.  Again  the  mounted  man  seemed  to 
prefer  his  request  or  command,  and  this  time  heed  was 
given  it.  The  Archbishop's  troops  parted,  leaving  an 
open  space,  and  through  this  came,  not  the  soldiers 
who  had  the  moment  before  exhibited  their  numbers, 
but  laden  animals  with  attendants,  led  by  the  officer 
on  horseback.  The  procession  came  up  the  zig-zag 
path  that  ended  at  the  castle  gates,  and  every  man  of 
Thuron's  garrison,  who  now  clustered  on  the  walls, 
raised  a  simultaneous  cheer.  They  recognised  the 
move  as  a  break  in  the  Archbishop's  cordon,  and  voci- 
ferously acclaimed  that  help  and  food  were  coming 
to  them. 

Count  Heinrich,  however,  was  no  optimist.  His 
naturally  suspicious  mind  caused  him  to  imagine  that 
here  was  merely  another  trick  of  his  enemy  of  Treves, 
and  he  stood  silent  and  grim,  with  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  watching  distrustfully  the  ascending  cavalcade  ; 
and  thus  he  remained  until  the  trumpeter  summoned 
the  gate. 

The  mounted  ofBcer  rode  boldly  forward  as  if  he 
feared  no  rebuff.  "  Count  Heinrich  of  Thuron,"  he 
cried  to  the  motionless  figure  that  stood  like  a  lower- 
ing statue  on  the  platform  above  the  gate.  "  I  greet 
you  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  and  am 
commanded  by  him  to  deliver  to  you  food  and  wtne, 
which  I  bring  with  me.  I  await  your  orders  regarding 
their  bestowal  within  your  castle." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  come  from  the  Em- 
peror, his  Majesty  being  at  this  moment  in  Palestine." 

"  The  Emperor  Rodolph  has  returned,  my  Lord,  and 
is  now  at  the  head  of  his  army,  gathered  on  the  plain 
to  the  east  of  Thuron.    His  troops  have  surrounded 
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the  camp  of  the  Archbishops,  and  it  is  his  Majesty's 
will  that  this  siege  be  immediately  raised.  My  orders 
were  to  force  a  passage  through  to  your  gates  if  re- 
sistance wert,  onered,  but  that  was  not  necessary,  as 
the  Archbishops'  officers  made  way  for  us  when  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion ;  besides,  they  lacked  orders  from  the  Archbi^ops, 
who  are  now  themselves  besieged  and  cannot  com- 
municate with  their  captains." 

A  fierce  fire  lit  up  the  eyes  of  the  Black  Count,  and 
he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
Archbishops'  camp  to  see  if  there  were  any  sign  of  the 
environment  of  which  the  imperial  messenger  spoke. 
A  low  murmur,  not  unlike  a  growl,  broke  from  his  own 
men,  impatient  at  the  delay.  The  animal  was  hungry 
and  scented  its  food. 

"  Open  the  gates,"  cried  Heinrich,  and  the  growl 
changed  into  a  cheer  again.  The  Count  knew  that  if 
this  were  a  trap  he  had  no  option  but  to  fall  into  it, 
for  they  could  not  hold  out  longer.  The  gates  were 
thrown  open  and  relief  entered. 

Willing  hands  speedily  unpacked  the  hampers. 
Many  of  the  meats  were  already  prepared  for  the 
table,  well  cooked  and  temptingly  garnished.  It 
required  all  the  terror  of  the  Count's  eye  to  prevent 
his  men  from  rushing  forward  and  helping  themselves. 
The  master  of  Thuron  appreciated  the  tension  and  saw 
that  this  was  no  time  for  delay  or  the  display  of  undue 
authority.  "  Make  the  parapets  your  table,"  he 
shouted,  "andthe  battlementsyourdining  hall.  You 
shall  feast  in  sight  of  the  Archbishops,  if  they  care  to 
look  on.     Fall  to,  and  wait  no  ceremony." 

Never  was  even  Count  Heinrich's  command  obeyed 
more  promptly.  The  Emperor  had  been  thoughtful 
and  had  sent  a  staff  of  cooks,  with  the  material  for 
their  manipulation,  and  this  was  the  more  welcome 
when  Count  Heinrich  heard,  with  something  like  con< 
stemation,  that  it  was  the  Emperor's  intention  to 
visit  Castle  Thuron  that  day  and  dine  with  its  master. 
This  was  an  honour  for  which  Count  Heinrich  felt 
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himself  in  no  way  prepared,  oor  was  it  a  distinction 
wliich  he  coveted.  He  paced  the  large  room  gloomily 
when  the  envoy  had  left  htm,  pondering  over  his  pre- 
dicament, for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the  etiquette 
of  courts,  and  had  little  practice  in  the  bending  of  the 
knee.  Upon  his  dilemma  there  suddenly  intruded  the 
radiant  presence  of  hia  niece,  aglow  with  excitemeat. 
He  glared  moodily  at  her  approach. 

"Is  it  true,"  she  cried,  "that  the  Emperor  is  to 
viat  us  ?  " 

"  I  fear  so,"  growled  the  Count 

"  Fear  so,  Uncle  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  How 
can  you  say  you  fear,  when  the  moment  he  returned 
from  the  Eiust  he  came  to  your  rescue,  no  doubt  ai 
soon  as  my  Lord  Rodolph  acquainted  him  with  your 
position." 

"  It  is  not  likely  Lord  Rodolph  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.     I  have  heard  nothing  of  Lord  Rodolph." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  soon  hear  of  him,  and  he  it 
was  who  caused  this  quick  rescue  to  be  brought  abouL 
Rodolph  will  come  to  the  castle  by  the  side  of  the 
Emperor,  and  I  will  not  have  him  ashamed  of  us." 

"It  matters  not  to  me  what  Lord  Rodolph  thiols  ; 
if  he  has  indeed  had  a  hand  in  this,  I  wish  him  well 
for  it." 

"But  the  Emperor  is  coming!  The  Emperor  is 
coming.  Everything  else  gives  way  to  that.  We 
shall  see  him  and  speak  with  him,  and  he  shall  know 
that  here  are  his  most  loyal  subjects  assembled.  We 
must  receive  him  royally." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  He  comes — well,  let  him  come. 
He  has  sent  his  dinner  and  the  cooks  to  prepare  it,  so 
in  God's  name  we  will  allow  him  to  eat  it,  since  it 
bdongs  to  him,  but  what  further  can  we  doP  I  cai 
say  good-day  to  him,  but  if  you  expect  me  to  bow  and 
kneel  and  scrape  to  him,  by  the  Holy  Coat,  I  will 
leave  the  castle  first" 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  shall  put 
under  my  orders  every  man  you  have ;  there  is  work 
enough  for  them  all  to  do.    Hilda,  come  here." 
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Hilda,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  door,  came 
forward. 

"  Hilda,  throw  open  the  ghost  room  and  tell  a  dozen 
of  the  men  to  carry  down  bales  of  cloth :  the  crimson 
silk  to  this  room,  the  purple  and  blue  and  scarlet 
webs  to  the  courtyard." 

"  What  ?  '■  roared  the  Black  Count.  «  What  do  you 
know  of  those  bales  ?  " 

"  Eveiything,  my  Lord  Uncle.  I  have  rumm^^  all 
corners  of  the  room  and  am  thoroughly  conversant 
with  what  it  contains.  And,  Hilda,  tell  them  to  bring 
here  the  crimson  silk  first  and  I  yviii  show  them  how 
to  festoon  it" 

"You  are  mad,"  cried  her  uncle,  wrathfuUy,  but 
standing  before  her  uncertain  what  to  do. 

"Yes,  with  joy.  I  am  to  see  the  Emperor,  and 
my  Lord  Rodolph,  for  I  know  they  come  in  company. 
And  now,  what  can  I  do  with  you  ?  Your  armour 
should  be  scoured,  and — no,  you  are  hopeless.  I  can- 
not festoon  you  with  red  silk,  my  Uncle,  so  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  improve  you.  You  look  like  a  great  bear, 
and  such  indeed  you  are,  but  the  Emperor,  who  is  a 
fighter  himself,  will  esteem  valour  in  whatever  shape 
it  presents  itself.  He  may  have  seen  rougher  men  in 
the  East,  although  I  doubt  it.  Now  go  and  tell  your 
garrison  that  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  castle  until 
the  Emperor  arrives,  and  wear  just  such  a  scowl 
as  is  now  on  your  face  when  you  order  them  to  obey 
me." 

The  helpless  man  laughed  scornfully,  but  neverthe* 
less  made  no  objection,  feeling  that  he  had  reached  a 
situation  which  was  beyond  him,  and  that  possibly  his 
confident  niece  would  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  house. 

In  a  marvellously  short  time,  under  Tekla's  crisp  di- 
rection, the  appearance  of  the  castle  was  completely 
chained,  and  old  Thuron  would  not  have  known  itself, 
so  bravely  was  it  decked  with  silk  and  bunting,  to  the 
^eat  depletion  of  his  Lordship's  stores.  The  Black 
Count  made  no  attempt  to  smarten  himself  and  thus 
follow  the  example  of  his  castle,  but  wandered  impa- 
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ttently  about,  accoutred  as  he  was  and  always  had  been, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  manifestly  HI  at 
ease,  alternately  frowning  and  grimacing  at  the  prepa- 
rations and  decorating  going  on  around  hiin.  Once 
there  arose  a  cry  that  the  Emperor  was  in  sight,  and 
Tekia,  in  despair,  wrung  her  hands  that  he  came  so 
soon,  but  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  Heinrich,  going  to 
the  battlements,  saw  with  a  savage  joy  that  the  cause 
of  the  commotion  was  the  strikingof  the  tents  belong 
ing  to  the  Archbishop's  army.  The  two  years'  siege 
was  at  last  raised.  The  Black  Count  lifted  his  clenched 
fist  towards  the  unoffending  sky  and  hoarsely  cursed 
the  departing  legion. 

From  her  fear  that  his  Majesty  would  come  too 
soon,  the  Countess  began  to  apprehend  that  he  would 
not  come  at  all.  The  improvised  carpet  had  been  laid 
between  the  castle  doorway  and  the  gates ;  broad  red 
cloth  flanked  by  two  webs  of  blue.  Purple  was  looped 
over  the  archway,  and  gaudy  streamers  floated  from 
the  walls. 

At  last  the  detachment  which  had  marched  through 
the  village  began  to  ascend  the  slope,  and  soon  from 
castle  gate  to  river  bank  they  lined  each  side  of  the 
way,  forming  an  avenue  of  erect  lances.  Ringing 
cheers  sounded  from  the  village,  marking  the  imperial 
progress,  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
roundabout  had  turned  out :  even  the  opposite  banl^ 
of  the  Moselle  were  thronged  by  thousands  who  could 
not  get  across. 

The  Countess  Tekla,  accompanied  by  her  aunt, 
stood  on  the  battlements  to  get  thus  the  first  view  of 
the  Emperor,  although  she  had  commanded  her  uncle 
to  be  in  readiness,  the  moment  his  Majesty  appeared 
below,  to  take  his  place  at  the  open  gate,  where,  sup- 
ported by  his  two  women  folk,  he  was  to  offer  his  Sov- 
ereign the  castle  and  the  devotion  of  all  within  it. 
Presently  horsemen  appeared  advancing  past  the 
southern  end  of  the  village,  numbering,  perhaps,  two 
score,  then  there  was  an  Interval,  and  all  onlookers 
knew  at  once  it  was  the  Emperor  in  his  glittering  ar- 
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mour  who  rode  the  prancing  white  horse,  with  but  one 
attendant  by  his  side.  Following  him  came  another 
troop  of  horse,  and  thus  ascended  to  Castle  Thuron 
the  Emperor  Rodolph,  who  but  a  short  time  before 
had  slipped  away  from  it,  a  fugitive  in  the  night. 

Those  manning  thewalls  of  the  castle  raised  a  great 
cheer  when  they  saw  his  Majesty,  and  Tekta  could 
scarce  refrain  from  clapping  her  hands  at  the  brave 
spectacle.  The  Black  Count  looked  at  the  cavalcade 
with  the  sombre  discontent  of  one  surveying  a  funeral 
procession,  and  Hilda  sighed  when  she  saw  but  a  single 
attendant  accompanying  the  Emperor. 

"  Uncle,  if  you  will  lead  us  down,  we  will  now  take 
our  places  at  the  gate,"  said  Tekla,  her  voice  quaver- 
ing with  conflicting  emotions. 

The  Count  obeyed  in  silence,  and  stood  awkwardly, 
muttering  low  maledictions  at  this  mummery,  yet 
knowing  there  was  nothing  before  him  but  endurance. 
His  wife  took  up  her  position,  trembling,  at  his  H^t 
and  his  niece  at  his  left 

The  foremost  horsemen  ranged  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  gate,  their  evolutions,  for  the  moment, 
concealing  the  chief  personage  from  the  view  of  those 
standing  m  the  portal.  When  the  Emperor  rode  for- 
ward with  Conrad  at  his  side,  Tekla  cried  out  as  one 
in  fear,  then  for  a  moment  leaned  against  her  uncle 
for  support,  Heinrich  looked  at  her  white  face,  not 
knowing  what  ailed  her,  and  was  about  to  speak 
roughly,  as  was  his  custom,  when  she  gasped  hurriedly, 
under  her  breath  ; 

**  Uncle,  uncle,  look.    Who  b  the  Emperor?  " 

The  Black  Count  turned  his  gaze  once  more  to  the 
front  and  cried : 

"  By  my  sina,  it  is  no  Emperor  at  all,  but  Lord 
Rodolph.'' 

Tekla,  quicker  of  comprehension,  whispered,  hold- 
ing bravely  oS  the  faintness  that  had  sudideoly  come 
upon  her : 

"  Lord  Rodolph  is  the  Emperor," 

Rodolph  swui^  himself  lightly  from  the  horse  be- 
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fore  Conrad  could  put  hand  to  stirrup,  and  advanced 
quickly  towards  them,  the  cavalry  coining  to  a  halt 
behind  him. 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  he  cried,  "  you  see  how  easy  it 
is  to  take  your  castle  when  a  real  warrior  comes 
against  it." 
t  The  Count,  having  no  answer  at  hand,  made  none, 
being  troubled  in  his  mind  whether  or  no  he  should 
kneel,  but  if  this  neglect  to  bend  the  knee  was  a 
breach  of  Court  etiquette,  he  was  pleased  to  note  tliat 
the  Emperor  was  little  likely  to  take  heed  of  it.  His 
Majesty  had  eyes  foi'  none  but  the  Countess  Tekla, 
who  appeared  indeed  a  queen  in  the  stately  robes 
that  became  her  so  well  Rodolph  seemed  suddenly 
stricken  dumb  by  her  beauty,  for  all  the  colour  had 
fled  from  her  face,  leaving  it  like  chiselled  marble, 
as  she  stood  demurely  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground. 

"  Tekla,"  he  murmured,  taking  her  hand  with  deep 
reverence,  and  raising  it  to  his  Ups,  "  is  the  Prince  who 
returns  as  welcome  as  the  unknown  Lord  would  have 
been?" 

"Yes your    Majesty,"    whispered    Telda,    cast. 

ing  a  swift  glance  at  him,  the  colour  again  touching 
her  cheeks. 

"And  is  Countess  Tekla  willing  to  become  Em- 
press  Tekla  ?  " 

"  The  delight  of  a  loyal  subject  is  to  obey  the 
imperial  command,"  she  said,  a  smile  coming  at  last 
to  her  lips. 

Again  the  Emperor  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  suppose,"  growled  the  Black  Count,  gruffly, 
"  there  is  no  further  need  of  my  standing  here  like  a 
fool." 

The  Emperor  laughed  heartily,  and  the  Countess 
Tekla  joined  him.  The  tensity  of  the  situation  was 
at  once  relieved  by  the  unmannerly  remaric  of  the 
master  of  Thuron. 

"  No,  my  Lord,  no.  What  the  Countess  and  I 
have  to  say  to  each  other  may  be  very  well  said  witl^ 
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out  listeners,  and  it  is  a  pity  a  man  should  not  enter 
his  own  house  without  asking  permission.  Ah, 
HUda,"  he  continued  on  seeing  the  girl,  "  I  have  made 
Conrad  a  Lord,  and  he  tells  me  that  in  spite  of  his 
nobility,  he  loves  a  maid  of  low  degree,  and  so  we 
shall  soon  all  be  noble  who  once  ventured  our  for- 
tunes in  a  slight  skiff  on  the  Moselle.  Tekia,"  he 
whispered,  as  they  entered  the  castle  together,  "you 
have  now  no  guardian,  for  his  Lordship  of  Treves 
willingly  resigns  control  over  so  rebellious  a  vassal. 
Peace  reigneth  in  the  land,  and  there  will  be  no  fewer 
than  three  Archbishops  at  our  marriage." 


SEP    0  IMS        -: 
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THE   INDIAN   BORDERLAND:  BtMtg  a   Personal  Record 

of  Twenty  Yors.     By  Sir  T,  H.  H01.DICH,  K.CI.E.     Illustrated. 

Dtmy&ve.     151.  Hi/. 

TbU  bode  ii  a  pcrvruJ  record  af  Ehe  uthor'i  connKtlon  with  thooc  mlLJUuy  nad 

poLlcUxI  c'Twlitioni  Thic^  during  the  kit  Iwcdet  vcBn,  htvt  led  10  ib*  coo- 
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MODERN  ABYSSYNIA.    By  A  B.  WYI^E.    With  a  Map  and 
m  PortniL     £?emy  Sua.     151.  tul. 

Ad  imporUDt  and  compRheniive  bccoQDt  of  Abyuiiiift  by  a  tnmller  irtio  knom 
the  conntFT  inliamtdy,  uid  bu  bud  tbe  pH^ef  c  of  [be  frioDdshJp  of  JUn^ 


LifFB,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    With  main  Illustratioiu, 
Plans,  and  Portnuts.     Vol.  I.     Quarto.   151.     Also  la  Fortnightly 

Parts.     It.  taek. 
Tbi  fitst  volume  of  tbu  impuituit  wnk  ii  oevlr  itkdy.    Wb»i  complete,  thii  book 
will  give  ■□  eliboraie  uid  conncctnl  ■ccounl  of  Ihs  militaiy  openKioni  in  Sontb 
Alcica  rroni  ihe  dulaialioa  to  tbe  end  of  the  pmeol  wu.    It  must  remain  for  ume 
youi  the  Btiuidard  History  of  the  War.     Hvmn.  Methuen  have  been  fcrtuoale 

of  the  vaiiDui  cbapten. 
Tbe  Hiitoiy  ii  finely  illuitialed. 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR.    By  COLOKEL  A  Schiel.    Cnmn 


, s  contabii  tbe  ejtperietics  of  a  wcU-knovn  Ibred^  officer  of 

the  BocrArmy^frod  1896101900 — both  urn  Bovofficer  and  a£  a  pncooer  in  Britilb 
banda.  Colonel  Schiel,  wbo  wai  captojed  at  Elandilaafte,  was  a  confidential 
militarj  adviser  of  tbe  TranEvaaJ  Govcuunent,  and  hit  itory  will  cause  a  iensatioD. 

DARTMOOR :  A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould.  With  Ptani  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  CrewK 
Siw.  ti. 
Thik  book  attcmpla  to  ffive  to  the  viuttff  a  deicrii>tive  biatory  of  Ibe  antiqnitiei  asd 
oatunl  features  of  thii  district.  Iiiipofuaelj  inutraiEdfroinpaintingiEnd  fiiim 
nbotoEraphi.  Plans  arc  ako  given  of  tbe  chief  anliquiiiei.  The  book  is  naifonB 
^b^e  authot't  well-known  %«>£  ^Ha  Wui. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.    By  Angus  Hamilton.    With 

many  Illustrations.     Crown  %m>,    bs. 
This  is  a  vivid,  accurate,  and  humoroiia  namtive  of  tbe  (icat  nese  by  Ihe  well- 
known  Corteq»n;lenl  of  the  Timci,    Mt.  Hamilton  is  not  only  an  admiiable 
wtitei,  but  an  excellent  fighter,  and  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  defeDCeoftbe  towa. 
His  narrative  of  the  si^eia  acknowledged  lobebiriupecin  touiyothaaccmnc 
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THE    PEOPLE    OF    CHINA.    By  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott. 
With  s  Map.     Cramn  Stv.     p.  6d. 
TU>boakaraDDpa^c«iiun>*cofn|)]aiciiccimntiif  ihc  luitorr,n£a,  govcnuBanl, 
nligioD,  lodal  life,  amy,  csnunercc,  ud  utjtude  to  reragKn  of  lbs  Oudck. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MATEKING.    By  Filson  Young.    With 

Haps  oDd  Illnstrations.      Ctvwn  Sua.    6r. 
Ttiii  book  ant  t  tpiiiled  uid  vigoraot  wxoiuii  of  the  w«k  uCDinpliilicd  by 
Mahoii'iflyrng  column  eod  iu  relief  of  Mafcking.     It  ■!»  reliles  Ihe  defeu  of 
Colonel  Villebois  end  bU  deilh.    The  book  deals  in  the  main  with  e|uadel  in 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.     By  Howard  C.  Hillegas. 
With  16  Illustrations.     Crawn  Sw.     oj. 
~ "         irby,, 


iUlecu  wu  {nCKnt  (t  muyof  the  I 
ofthemr.    Hewi       --  - 


exddng  ud  moat  diaoutic  EpisDdei  ofthewar.  He  w«i  with  the  force  which 
atlem^ed  la  relieve  Ooojc  at  Paaideber^,  was  preieot  duiioE  »  coiuidetnhle 
am  ollheuefeof  l^yvnilh,  at  the  hacile  ofColensor  at  the  surprise  of  Saana'a 
Foot,  HU  book,  wnilen  with  dramatic  Tifour,  is  a  spirited  defcription  of  the 
Boer  methods,  of  their  military  fttreusih,  and  coutaiui  vivid  characlet  sketches  of 
most  of  the  Boei  leaders  wiih  whom  Mi.  UiUegsi  wu  on  terms  of  fairly  JDiiiaate 
friendships  This  book,  though  written  by  one  who  sym[athiKS  with  the  tioer3, 
ts  permeated  by  a  mpirit  of  chivalry,  aod  It  coatailis  little  that  can  offend  the  most 
■eniltive  of  Engtishmen.  It  throws  a  Hood  of  light  on  many  of  the  episodes 
which  have  been  myitetiou,  and  eiplaiu  Ibe  secnu  of  the  niiay  snccoies  which 
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MAUD.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tehnvson.   Edited  by  Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.     With  Notes. 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.    By  jANE  AuSTEN.     Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.     Two  Volumts. 
PENDENNIS.    By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

Thru  velumei. 
EOTHEN.    By  A.  W.  KiNCLAKE.     With  an  Introduction  and 

Notes. 
LAVENGRO.    By  GEORGE  Borrow.    Edited  by  F.  Hihdbs 

Gkoomb.     2  Volumes. 
CRANFORD.      By  Mrs.  Gaskell.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

Edited  by  Paobt  Toynbek. 
JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.     By  Mrs.  CbaIK.    Edited 

by  Annie  Matheson.     Tiro  imlumti. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE.    Arranged  and 

Edited  by  T.  F.  Hindekson. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.     Arranged  and 
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WRIT  IN  BARRACKS.    By  Edgar  Wallace.  Cr.Svo.   y.td. 

Hi.  Eklgu  Walluc,  a  member  of  Ibc  Royal  Army  Modicil  Corps,  u  a  ToUawn  of 
Mr.  Kiflag,  and  hu  baJlads  of  Kldiii  [(k  uid  sulTerbin  an  w^knoWD  io  Soulli 
Afrii^.  Thcv  an  BiHiiwd.  (Hth«Iic,  uid  true,  uid  ftttac  prtKnttunc  tbayihould 
enjoy  a  conaidfirablc  popularity. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.    Translated  by 
Edward  FitzGbbald,  with  a  Commenlaty  by  H.  M,  BATsos.ttod 
k  Biogtapby  of  Omai  by  E.  D.  Ross.     6s. 
Thifl  rdition  of  the  famoua  book,  the  text  of  whEch  ia  pmLled  by  pennisuon  of  Katn. 

and  a  venr  fulL  commentary  on  each  itansu  Profeuor  Rou,  wbo  is  an  admiial^ 
Pdiiao  icholu',  oontributog  a  blognphy,  coataining  many  new,  valiubia,  and 
tniodting  facts. 

Scientific  and  Educational 

THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentaiy,  by  W.  M.  LltiDSAY,  Fellow  of 
Jems  College,  Oxford.     Dany  Siv.     toi.  hd.  ml. 
For  thii  edidan  all  the  important  hss.  havt  been  n.co1lated.     An  appendix  deali 
with  the  accantual  element  in  eaiLy  Idlin  vene.    Tbe  Commentary  is  v^y  fhLL 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
By  A.  T.  Hakb,  M.A.     ^ilh  numerous  Diagrams.    Demy  %-m.    (u. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE-  By  W.  C.  C.  Pakes,  Guy's 
Hospital.     With  nutoy  illustrations.     Demy  Srw.    151. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNETISM  AND  ELEC- 
TRICITY: An  Elsmbntakv  Text-Book.  By  P.  L.  Gray,  B.Sc, 
formerly  Lecturer  on  Physics  in  Mason  University  College,  Binning- 
bam.     With  numerous  diagrams.     Cramn  itte.    y.  6d, 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.  By  C.  C  Channer  and  M,  E.  ROBBRTS.  With  16 
full-page  Illustrations.     Crmiin  Siw.     31.  dd. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J.  RITZEMA  Bos. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A-  With  an  tnttoduc- 
lion  by  Elsanor  A.  Ormbrod,  F.E.S.  With  155  Illustrations. 
CmoH  Siu.     y.  6d. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.     By  Henrv  Hill, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.     CrvwH 
See.     y.  &d. 
Thit  book  hai  been  ipecullr  irrilteo  fo[  Bie  in  Sanlh  African  icbooli. 

A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.  By  S.  Bally,  M.A. 
Ctvwh  ivo.     at.  [AMkue»'i  Cemmercial  Striis. 
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Fiction 


QUISANTE.    By  Anthony  Hope.    Crown  ^bo.    6i. 

A    MASTER   OF    CRAFT.      By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of 


THE    GATELESS    BARRIER.     By  LuCAS   HaLet,  Author 
'The  WftgctofSin.'     Craen  Sw.     61. 


FOR  BRITAIN'S  SOLDIERS  :  Stories  for  the  War  Fund.  By 
RuDYAKD  KlPLiNO  and  Othert.  Edited  by  C  J.  Cutcliffr 
HvHK.    Omtm  %ve.    ts. 

A  voloiu  t£  ilorin,  Efac  procecdi  of  irbich  will  be  ii<«i  lo  ihc  War  FuDd. 
AmoDC  tlx  contrihulon  ktc  : — RuJyud  KJpliDE,  Sir  W.  Betant,  S.  R.  Croclrcu. 
A.  £.  W.  HuoD,  Mu  Pemberlsa,  H.  G.  Wellt,  C  J.  C  Hrne,  Un.  Cnker. 


SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.     By  Eden  Phi llpctts,  Author 
of'TheChildceDoftbeMUt.'   With  a  frontispiece.    CmmtStv.    61. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea  Gerard, 
Authoi  of '  L«dy  Baby,'     Crvwit  Siw.     6t. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN  :  A  Collection  of  Stories  relating 
to  the  SpaDish- American  War  of  1S9S.  By  STspHtN  Ckanb, 
Author  of 'The  Red  Badge  of  Courage'     CrvamSm.     6r, 


THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN.    By  RiCHARD  Marsh, 
Autho[iJ^'TheBeetIe,'*MarveUaiidMyiteiie»,'etc.   CretmSot.  6t. 
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PATH  AND  GOAL.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Crown  8w.  6t. 
ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.  By  E.  H.  Strain.  Crown  8m.  6/. 
A  FOREST  OFFICER.    By  Mrs.  Pehmy.    Cronm&ve.    6j. 

A  slory  of  JtiDgle  Ufe  in  IndiL 

FITZJAMES.    By LiUAN Street.    CrovmSvo.    y.6d, 

Vbe  ifoi^eUst 

A  monlUy  Mri«t  of  norels  by  popular  authois  at  Sbpeiice.  Each 
Nnmbei  ia  aa  loi^  al  the  aTeiage  Six  Shining  No*eL  Numbeis  I.  to 
XII.  aie  DOW  leady  i — 

XIII.  THE  FOMF  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.    Gilbbet  Pauel 

XIV.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Ahthomv  Hope. 
XV.  THE  CARISSIUA.  Lucas  Ualxt. 

XVL  THE  LADY'S  WALK.  Hu.  Oliphamt. 

XV|I.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN.  Edna  Lyall. 

[JVoMMJwr. 

iDetbtien*0  Sfspenns  Xfbcars 

A  NttB  StrUt  »f  Cefyrigkt  Bteit. 
L  THE  HATABELB  CAMPAIGN.    Maj.-Geucral  Badih-Powkll. 
IL  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPBH.  Do. 

III.  MV  DANISH  SWEETHEART.      W.  Cla&k  Rdssili. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA     S.  Baring  Godld. 
V.  PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.        B,  M.  CkOUK. 

VL  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFEKING:  a  Brogaphy. 

J.  S.  FlkTCHEI:.  [Neremiir. 

VU.  ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA    J.  S.  FtrrcHKR. 

[Detemitr. 
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Poetry 


[.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  Bj  RUDTAKD  KlPUHS. 
68/A  TkouioHd,  Crvwm  8m.  6i. 
LiaUur,  6i.  lut 
•  Ui.  KlpUni'i  TOM  b  •troDC,  Tivjd,  (ull 
of  chuBcur.  .  - .  Uuuijlkka^fl  jEamni 
lingi  ID  (TUT  Um.'— TVmu. 
■  Tb*  bdladi  Ma  with  imuiiutiai,  ihxy 
palpiUM  wilh  emotion.    Wt  cod  them 

la  our  pulm,  tb*  connlnjELr  ordfTcd 
wordi  tmil*  inCb  Ufi :  udif  ItiUbi  sal 
|KHti7,  vEu  Itr—Pmil  lf»U  CaMitti. 

SadfUd  Upline.  THE  SEVEN 
SEAS.  By  RuDTARD  Kipling. 
S/lA  TMauiaHd.  Cr.  ivc.  Buckram, 
gill  Inf.  bt.  Ltathtr,  6i.  ntt. 
'Tb«  Espirt  hu  found  •  linier;  Ubdo 
depnciiUiHi  of  tfai  md|>  lo  uy  that 
'■—  ""."J"  "•". 


"Q."  GREEK  BAYS:  Vcnet  m^ 
PuDdies.  B]>"Q."  StcaaJ Sditut. 
CrtwH  6-t.31.6a. 

B.  MMtkMj.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
Bt  Eric  Mackat.  Stand  BiiUvit. 
Fcaf.  Sw.     Sf. 

H.  IbMB.  BRAND.  A  Drama  bj 
HiNKiK  Ibsem.  TmuUted  bj 
WiLU AM  Wilson.  TJanI  Edilim. 
Cmm  Sw.    31.  64. 

jLOLOodtar.    LVRAPRIVDLA.    Bt 
A.    D.    GODLKt,    M.A.,    Fellow    Of 
MudakB  CoUeiie,  Odard.     7*ird 
EiUtiaH.     Pott  ivo.    ti.  6d. 
ComUiin^irctlT  wit  with  RnukaUT 


A.D.aodl*j.    VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
Bt  a.    D.  Godlkt.      Cmra   Bm. 

'A  capital  niwlinni    of  Gchl  »niii«ii 

J.  a.  Oartery.    THE  ODYSSBV  OF 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 

B.  L.  Stomuon.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Stevbk- 
BON.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
WiLLIAuSTkANG.  Sumd  Edition. 
Crown  ive.    Bucirani.     6s. 


'Uniquaia  LucrUaic'—Oaiif  CArmticil. 
aWjrndb&m.  THEPOEMSOFWIL- 
LIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 
with  an  IntroductioQ  and  Notes  by 
GCOKGK   WVNDHAH,    M.P.       Diaty 

Siie.    Btuiram,  gilt  tof.    loj.  6d. 
Thii  tdiltoD  coBtiiiuIbE '  Veens,' '  Lacrece,' 
jmd  Sonncu,  kAd  u  prefaced  with  an 
■labonta  intToducfioci  of  over  140  pp. 

GeotfTfl  Wyadham't  introduction  ai  a 
maitertrplecfl  of  critic^ —  — '  '"  ■^' — 
Ion  oor  XUnibellun  lit 
my  EUdea  oT  deUghi  i 

w.  E.  Baniar.  English  lyrics. 

Sdecled   and    Edited    by   W.    E. 
Hbnlet.     Cnvm   8m.      Gill   lop, 
y.6d. 
*  ft  iia  bodr  ddidiet  and  lorelf  poetry.' — 
Birmliie>Uim  Gtuitli. 

Henley  muI  Wblbley,    A  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  PROSE.  CoUecIcd  by 
W.  E.  Henlit  and  Chakles 
'Whibl.ey.  Cmtan  Sue,  Budtram, 
giUtof.    6s. 

H.  0.  BMeblnC.  LYRA  SACRA  :  An 
Antbology  of  Sured  Vers&  Edited 
by  H,  C.  Bbkching,  M.A.  Croam 
Bwi.  ButiraiH.  6s. 
'A  channing  sclcctittii  *bidi  mafntalDi a 
lofty  lUodaid  of  ucalkDct.'— TYiHi. 

"0."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  APro- 
ceuion  of  English  Lyrics.  Airanf(ed 
t^A,  T.  Qi;iLLEK  Couch.  Cratwn 
BvB.     Btairam,     &>. 

V.  B.  TMta.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  a 
Ybati.  Rtviitd  and  BtUa-gtd 
Sdilion,     CrouH  Sur.     31.  6d. 


The  bihliofrapby  u  a  boon.'— JT/cojfcrr. 
A.  OnUffte.  A  PRIMER  OF 
URNS.       By    W.     A    CKAICIE. 


LKagnlu.  A  PRIMER OFWORDS- 
WORTH.     By  Laurie  Magnus. 

Crvten  Btw.   as.  W. 
'  A  vMluable  coniribmlan  to  WordlTorthiMl 
litaatoro.  ■—LiUraUiH. 

Stenw.  THE  LIFEAND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawkekci  Sterne.  Wiib  an  In- 
troduction b^  Chablbs  Whiblbi, 
and  a  PortraiL    a  tmli.    jt. 

Congrerc.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  SrsasT,  and 
B  Portrait,    a  voit.    it. 

MoAer.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
Jambs  Mobibb.  With  an  Introdtic- 
tion  by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait,    a  vols,    yi, 

WCttcm.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
AKD  SANDERSON.  By  IMAK 
Walton.  With  an  latrodnctiiHi  by 
Vbsnon  Blacebukn,  and  a  Por- 
traiL   y.  6d. 

Johnios.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samubi. 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction 1^  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.    3  voli.  lor.  6d. 

Bonu.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lahq 
and  W.  A  Craigie.  With  Portrut. 
Stamd  Bditim.    Dtmy  8i«,  giU  lef. 
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ante.       LA      COMUEDIA     DI 
DANTE  AUGHIERI.    The  Italian 
Text   edited  bj  Paget  Toynbbe, 
M.A.      Croam  Sva.     6i. 
A   cueTulLy'rcviicd 


mUtrmld. 

OlbbcoL  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OFTHEROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Bf  Edwabd  Gibbon.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  villi  Notei,  Appendices, 
and  Uapi,  bT  I.  a  Bi;kt,  LUD., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Srvat  Voluwusi  Detr"  °-"  ^-'' 
lap.    8i.  bd.  lack.    Ala 


Aetbuen'e  Stan&ai&  Xftnarc 

WOOD.     Edited  tqr  C  G.  Cstno-, 
M.A.     Cmnrt  Sw.    6ii. 
Thii  iilidiiB  iithc  dbIj  ene  wkidi  ocBBitB 
the  complete  book  u  ori^imklfr  pt^ 


Gilt 


'Tbe  tima  hu  cstJUDlT  uiiTvl 
■didOBOfalbboii'ianiu  w«l 
Heuoc  Bmy  ii  tha  ngbl  mu 
takathlitwc.    Uif  l«iumnc  J 


•-&i.: 


$iJ  It 


It  ii  ndBiir^T 


icoth  CBntuTT   could   prodoce. — 

..  ^_  pieea  of  ediiing.'— .4ci>iii>H/. 
'TIm  putst  of  EnclUb  p«rtup>  at  ill, 
hinariaiK  hu  nem  bean  proeoted  to 

.    No  luibei  tniM  can 
.   <%  .*  ..^  Jhirv  than 


uinniin  fc 

bo  batowod  .»»-  -  <-. — t  — ^ 

to  HT,  M  lUTbo  uid  with  tnilb,  tbit 
h«  It  watby  of  baiog  nol 
mad  blilmu.'— £<ifi^  Jk't 
0.  Ommp.    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE   OF  THOMAS  ELL- 


"TbeHutoi;DfThaaiuEllwood"boldia 
bifb  placB  lUDoas  Cba  mBAonncces  of 
■stebiocnfiliy,  nsd  ■•  buw  l£w  boola 
Lb«i  beets  dtsenn  laprintiBf.     lfar«- 

nusd  It  nn^nuljpaglr  to  all  thova  vfao 
love  bwnd  and  vigaou  EnvUib.' 


,___  THE  EARLY  POEMSOP 

ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  lutrodnc- 

'    ibjj.  CnuKTaN  Coixins,  M.A. 


E.  Collini  i>  atmoaC  an  ideal  oditor  of 
rennyiaD.    Huqnalitiea  ma  critic  are 

a  literaiT  jod^cnt,  wbicb  hai  bean 
EniDBd  and  polubed  hj  Ibe  cloaast  ttndy 
DfciaiDCf  both  anddiB  and  aiodanL 
.adwraiilily 


Cbe  DOlochs  ot  Sbaftespeate 

General  Eilitor,  Edward  Ddwden,  Litt.  D. 


MtSSU.  Mbthdik  hftve  in  prepvatioa  an  Editioo  of  Shakopeare 
uagle  Play(.  Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  ft"  '—  ^  ■'  "  ■ 
Nolet,  and  a  Commentuj  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


edited  with  a  full  lotrodticdoa.   Textual 


The  first  volume 
HAMLET.       Edited    by    Edwaxp 
DOWDBH,    £tmy%t».    jt.  6d. 


a,  adiaiiablr  Prictadandindiuiid. 


I    ad^abli   adUko.  .  , 


I    'VoUjiwaotbalaTatofRceoticbolanh^ 
cooaly  I         bMh  Kogliih  and  Gtraan.-~AtmAmr. 
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Each  Velumt,  cletk  is.  6d.  ntl,  Itathtr  31.  fid.  ntt. 


Hbe  ftovcto  or  Obacies  S>icltau 

CrtKK  Sw.  Each  Velum*,  eieth  31,  tut ;  Itathtr  41,  6^.  tut. 
Menn.  Hbth  DIN  have  in  prepanlioa  an  edition  of  thoKnoreli  of  OutIm 
ZHckeiu  which  have  now  paued  out  of  copjiriehL  Mr.  George  Gitsing, 
whose  critical  itady  of  Dickeni  is  both  srmpatbelic  and  acute,  hai  written  an 
Introduction  to  each  of  the  booki,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition 
win  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  house),  innt,  and  buildiugs,  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  have  now  in  manr  instances  distppeared  niidei  the 
touch  of  modem  dvilisatioa.  Another  raltuble  featnre  will  be  a  series  of 
topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mi.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  m  to  printing,  paper  and  biitding. 

The  first  Tolumet  are : 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  lUnslratioiu  bj  E.  H.  N«w.   TmVoIima. 
'  As  plcasoDt  ft  copjr  m>  uiv  «»  could  dnin.    Tbc  notn  add  DBcb  ti>  tht  vflJiw  of  IIm 
cdiibxi,  and  Mr.  New  1  illuscniioiu  an  m3to  hiMorial.    TIh  mlniiiti  premise  well 
for  Ih*  ncceu  ot  ib<  ediiion.'-^oJmu. 

iSbe  Xlttle  Xfbntts 

'Tli«  Toluowi  >n  eoopau 
Eudl^'— (Tk^ibuL 
FettBmi. 

Measn.  Msthdin  intend  to  produce  a  leries  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettrea.  The  series 
will  also  coniain  teveial  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  tj'mpathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  (l)  a  short  biogrophy  of 
the  antbor,  (1)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
tfaort  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  p^e. 

Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontitpiece  in  pholagraTuie,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  unitorm  with  that  of  'The 
Library  of  Devotion.' 

The  first  volumes  are  : 
VANITY  FAIR.     By  W,  M.  TbACk- 

BBAV.     With  an  Introdoction  bj  S. 

GWYHN.      Illustrated    b*    G.      P. 

Jacomb  Hood.     TJkrtt  Valmmts. 
'  Ddichtrbt    Ultk    ■n>\aaa:—PiitUi*tr^ 

THE  PRINCESS.  By AuaKD,  Lord 
Tbnnysok.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
WOSDSWOBTB.      niioMted  by  W. 

E  F.  Bkitieh. 

'Jut  what  a  podcai  ftdiBioa  ibouM  b«. 
HtH  WonUworth  CDDtribalci  u  kshx. 
■hie  InlrodBclioB,  ■•  well  u  ii«n  which 
one  »  ei|iull]r  glad ' 


INMEMORIAM.  By  Au>ed,  Loud 
Tbhhtsoh.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  tijr  H.  C  Bbech- 


The  mtToductuni,  aiulvaii,  tnd  nal«  br 
Iht  Rer.  H.  C  BMching  ue  ill  of  [he 

erpecEed.' — GMmrdiajt, 
The  fbounta  an  icbolarly,  JntemtiDt, 

Isd  Dot  mper-shuDdut.'— 3'AuuEBn£ 
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XEbe  XfttleOnfDes 

Pett  Stv,  clttk  y.  ;  Itatktr,  y.  &/.  m 


OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 
^  J.  Wells,  M.A,  Fellow  and 
TDtor  of  WadluuD  College.  lUus- 
(TStedbrE.H.  New.  Third  Bditiim. 
'AnadmlnblgHKl  iccnraN  IIIlU  Cnadie, 

■ttnclinlr  UlnitiKtcd.'— (f>rU. 
'Ahiniiioua  Biid  lailcful  [itlla  toJoob.'-* 

Dtilf  Ckttitiili. 
CAMBRIDGE     AND      ITS     COl- 
LEGES.    By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son,    lUnitraWd  by  E.  H.  New. 
is  brighllj 


llKnk  K 


I  collund  Tuha 


SHAKESPEARE^  COUNTRY.  _^ 
a  C.  WiKDLE,  F.R.S.,  M,A.  niB- 
tnledbj'E.H.NEW.  Sk 

'  Hi.  Windlc  i«  tkoroncUr  CD 
hu  subject.  Mud  Eb«  vork  J 
veil    coat.      The   dnwioEK,    \ 
Edmuid  U,  Nev,  idd  muck  »■  u. 
MtncliKBeu  of  the  toIiwc.' — Sair 


ik  u  limatun,'- 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


nn   ibr-     the   phil   may 

ALBUM.    4A>.    6i. 
^Tbn  U  ■  UDg;h  m   amch   dnvinE.'— 

.S'fmlanf. 
A  B.  muu.     ULYSSES ;   OR,    DE 
ROUGEMONT  OK  TROY.      De- 
scribed  and  depicted  Inr  A.  H,  Milne. 
Small  guarl).    y.  ful, 
'  aevu,  droll,  immn.'— Cunfiru. 

Eamnnd  Balotu.  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  By  Edmund  Selou^ 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Obd.  Fcaf.  Siw. 


^rjdlB! 


le  book :  I 


B.  Barfnc  QonU.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.      Fairy  Stories  told   by  S. 
BaKinc  Goi;ld.     Crouia  i-jo.     6s. 
'Twelve  dclighlful  faity  ttla.'—Pniu*. 
M.  L.  OwTtm.  ABIRTHDAYBOOK, 
Arranged    and    Edited     by    M,    L, 
GwTNN.    ZVmi  8w.    lai.  6d, 
Thii   U  k  Unbdiy-baol:  of  exceptiooul 

cbuvn  wkh  partkular  one. 

lobit  Bnuraa.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Runtan, 
Edited,  wllh  on  latrodoctiiHi,  by  C 11. 


'Tliebeit  "PilErim'i  ProjieiE."'— 

EAiaiiiimmi  Tnma. 
F,  D.  BwUOrd.   NURSEKYRHYMES. 

With  many  Coloured  Picmres  by  F. 

D.  BEDPOkD.    SufiT  Serai  Zva.     o- 
S.    BarliiK   Oonld.      A    BOOK    OF 

FAIKY  TALES  retold  by  S.  BAElJiO 

Gould.      With  oumeroas    Illusira. 

tions  and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 

J.  Gaskin,  Stcond  EdUieK.  Cr.  Bdb. 

Buciram.     6i. 

S.  Barlns  Oonld.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  CoUected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baking  Gould.  Witb 
Niimerom  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Sectnd  EdilUni,  Cr.  Sm. 
Buciram.     6i. 

8.    Bulng   Oonld. '  A   BOOK   OF 

NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  br  the  Blr- 
mingham  Art  School  Batkram.  gilt 
tof.     Craam  8n).     6i. 

H.  a  BMCdtlns.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  t^ 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  u»d  lUas- 
tntted  by  WaltES  Cranb.  Ct.  Sdd, 
^U  Uf.    y,  dd. 
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History 


te     A  HISTORY  OF 

EGYPT.fromthbEahlibstTimks 
TO  THB  Pbksknt  Dav.  Ediled  by 
W.  M.  Flinuehs  Pbtrib,  D.C.L., 


uitraled. 


LL.D.,  Professor  of  EEypIoli 

UniTenilT  Collie.  Fully  lUui. 

In  Suf  Veliaus.     Cr.  Sn).     61,  tach. 

Vol.    I.    PKBHISTOKIC   TlMBS  TO 

XVITH  DvNABTr.     W.  M.    F. 

Petrie,     Fmirih  Editisn. 

Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 

XVIIIth  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Pelrie.      Third  EdiHm. 

Vol.   IV.  Thb    Egypt    of   thk 

Ptolbhibs.    J.  P.  Mohafly. 
Vou  V.   Roman  Egvit.    J.  G. 


Milne 


re  of: 


.[  pl.» 


B  [)ia  Enfliilk 


in.  RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE  IN  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  By  W.  M.  Flindehs 
Pethib,D.CL,LL.D.  Fully  1Uu3- 
trated.  Cnmni  Bva.  ai.  6rf. 
'Tlw  IcctDrts  vriU  sffoid  1  fmu!  of  Talunhle 


EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


FUnaan  Pettis.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 
Eklited  by  W.  M.  Flindeks  Petkie. 
Illustrated  by  Trietbak  EujG.  /b 
7W  Voluma.  Cr.  Stv.  31.  dd.  Iiuh. 
'  iDTiliMbls  M  ■  plctnra  of  life  in  Filuiiue 
and  ElTpt.'— Oaifr  Nimt. 


TiiadeiflF«Ma.  Egyptian  deco- 
rative ART.  By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  lao  llliulrations. 
Cr.  ive.  31.  dd. 
'  In  Ibufl  lectaret  Ih  duplayfl  ran  ikill  id 
elucidatiiif  tbe  devtlopatnt  of  cUcorjk' 

iiv,aSiB\m«.--rii«i. 

I.  T.  OnuOL  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART   OF  WAR.      Vol.   11. :    The 

Middle  Agea,  from  tbe  Fourth  lo  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  C.  W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  Dimy  8iw,  an. 
'  Tlie  whole  an  of  war  in  ill  hnOanc  m\-a- 


eicalt,  I 


ClmnbJ: 

B.  Buing  aoma.  the  tragedy 

OF  THE  C«SARS.     With  name- 

Toaa  IHustrattons  from  Busts.  Genu. 

Cameos,elc     ByS.  BarihcGould. 

Faurlh  EdiHon.  Royal  ivo.  iji. 
'A  mon  iplendid  and  fMCinatiuE  book  on  a 
■ubject  of  DitdTinc  iilenu.  The  great 
fealnre  of  llie  book  u  the  uie  the  aalhor 
hai  nud*  of  the  iiiitinE  ponniti  of 
the  Caeiui  and  ifae  adnuisbli  crilkit 
tobtlely  he  haicxbibited  ID  dealing  with 


—DMilr  Ckrti 


r.  W.  Mkltland.    CANON  LAW  IN 

ENGLAND,  By  F.  W.  Maitij^nd, 
LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Royal  8iw.  71.  6d. 
'PtoftBoi  Mutland  hu  pot  itudenti  of 
Engliih  law  under  a  bixli  debt.  '1  heie 
esiajl  are  landmarkt  in  the  stndT  of  the 
hiitory  of  Canon  Law.'— T'lWrt, 
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H.  d«  B.  aibVaa.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINBS.  By  H.  DB  B.  GiHBiNS, 
Litt-D.,  M,A.  With  5  Maja.  Se- 
amd  EdiltBH.    Demy  Stv.    loi.  td. 

B.  E  ftwton.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  EcEiTOH,  M.A.  Dtmy 
Sua.  lai.  6d. 
'  I(  i«  ■  [oDd  boolc,  dLi1iaguiEh«d  br  accD- 
nnm«nt  M  r»ct», 
at   ivJBciplc*.' — 


MlBKittll 


AIlMrt  HotvL  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  ByALBEKT 
SoRU.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Bkah- 
WELL.  M.A.     Cr.  8m.     y.6d. 


W.  SUnr.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  Stkbhy,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustialioni.  Demy 
8mi.  ji.  64. 
'  A  tremirr  of  quuDt  uuj  iDleralui^  read- 
inf.     Mr-  Sterry  hu  by  hit  ikllL  ud 


a.Tr.Ftell«r.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY   SCHOOL.        By    Q.    W. 
FiSKtR,M.A.    With  munenHis  lilus- 
trationt.    Dimy  Sua.     loi.  &/. 
'Thii    cu*riil,     endila      book.'— Oar^ 


Ft  SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
GKAUNT,  M.A.  With  QumerouE 
lUustrations.    Drnji  Siw.    71.  60. 


L  OUfk.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD:  Their  Histccy  and  their 
Tcxdilioiu.  Edited  by  A.  Clakk, 
M.A.,   Fellow  of   Linadn   CoIIe«. 

Siw.    lu.  6d. 

'A  woik  vhkh  will  be  imalcd  to  fm 
mmaj  ycui  M  th«  mwdmrd  book.'— 


T.  M.  TKflOT.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  Tatlor.  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gcniville  and  Caius  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.  Crvam  Stv.  71.  6d. 
'  Wt  folly  Tccognix  the  vbIm  of  Ibis  aav- 
fully  wiilUD  work,  and  adaAiR  etpcaaUy 
tbe  faimm  and  lobnetT  of  his  jnd^mHa 


ibjvct   vrbidl  id 


whKfa  )h 

_    .3  of  sold 

■  work  ihuwill  ba 
stmmlHimg  to  trie  stitdcDt  of  Kamtn 
bistoiy. ' — A  tMMmrum. 

[.  Wrtte.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  ].  WEtJ.S,  M.A.. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadbam  ColL , 
Oxford.  Third  BMHtm.  With  3 
Maps.    Ovum  See.    31.  id. 

Thii  book  li  iolindiid  (ai  thn  Middle  uid 
ITppcT  Fonni  of  Public  Schoali  ud  for 
PiB  Studmn  at  tbs  Uniimitie*.  It 
coniuu  co|HOui  TaUo,  tic 


_  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDUEVAL  ITALY,  A.D, 
13(0-1530.    By  OscAB  Browning, 

Fellow  sod  Tutor  of  King's  Cdlege, 
Cambridee.     /a  Tm  Valumti.     Cr. 

Vol.  I.  1950-1409. — Gtielphs  and 


.   1409-1530.— The  Age  of 
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JSS3«)tfne  ZeffB 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BuRV,  M.A. 

ZACHARIAH      OF      MITYLENE.  l      L£on  PabhRhTIKB  and  M.  BtDKZ. 

Traoslaled    inlo    English   b;  F.  ].        Dtmy  Bi 

Hamilton,     D.D.,    and    E.     w.  |  ,^„„    „, 

Bbooes.     Dmy  Sss.     lu.  ( 
EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor  I      nit. 


Biography 


B.  L  ttoVolMKL  THE  LETTERS 
OP  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selecied  and  EdiKd, 
wilh  Notes  and  Introdoctions,  by 
SiDHGT  CoLVlN.  Tiird  EdUioH. 
Dtmy  9.1x1,  a  veU.,  351.  n^. 


cxtTBorduury 
A  dclighrfol  iobcriUnu, 
Hird    Df  a  "rlchlr  com- 


™ftetten.' 


uabtn'u  [hu  collK- 
i-Tcsd  llic  book.   The 


p»pl(IO 

pall  of  the  work  couLd  not  have  be<D 
belter  done.  huintroductloD  ii  a  mulcr- 
^Ojc'—Sttctaigr. 

1.  a.  mnaia.    the  life  and 

LETTERS  OP  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  ot 

the  Royal  Acadamy.  By  bis  Son, 
J.  G.  MiLLAis.  With  319  lUos- 
trattons,  of  whicb  9  are  in  Fhoto- 
gcaTUre.  Saotid  Editien.  a  vali. 
Royal  tvo,  331.  ntl. 
'  The  Uhutiadou  make  ibe  book  ddifhtTnl 
to  handle  or  to  read.  The  e^  lingen 
tovingly  DHB  the  beaatifal  ptctqxes.'— 
SlMxdardi 
'  Thu  chirminf  book  iia  gold  nune  of  |[Dod 


Special  (ribule  mail  be  paid  Is  the 
cviraordiivu?  <viDpJeleaeai  of  the  illiifr 
tiations. '"^fTrd/Afc. 

8.  Bartar  Oonu.  the  life  of 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  Baiihg  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Ten  and  19 
PholograTiire  Pbles.  Large  quarts. 
Gilt  tap.  36J. 
*T1h  main  fcvtnre  of  thii  gorEeoqa  Tolone 
i*  JM  snat  wollb  of  bea^itlfii]  phatD' 
graTnrefl  awl  fioeLy  -  executed  vood 
ejigraviagi,  coojlitatjog  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Kapoleon  l.'e 
pervnaal  hlvton  from  the  days  ofhia  early 
duldhcxxl  Bt  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  hia 
leceod  intenuoL'^ZWifr  Tlltgra^ 

p.  H.  aaotnb  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  CoLOHli.  With 
a  Portrait.    Dtmy  ive.    i6t. 

Monla  Fnnar.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641],  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  MoRKis  Fullkb, 
&D.    Dtmyiva.    tas.  6d. 

1.  M.  El«.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTKRBURYr  A  Craptkk  in 
THB  History  of  Reugion.  By 
J.  M.  RiCG.     Dtmy  Siw.     71.  6d. 


D,gn,-.rihyGOOglC 
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r.  IT.  JojM.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.   BjF.W.JOTCB,  M.A.  71.61/. 

■W.  a.  OOlllBCVOOd.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN,  By  W.  G. 
CoLLlNGWOOD,  M.A  WHth  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawing)  by  Mr. 
Roikin.  Stcand  EdiHen.  a  voli, 
Sw.  321.  Ciaf  BdiHan.  Ctvtm 
Skd.     &s. 

0.  WUdrtabi.    JOHN  RUSKIN,    By 

CliAKI.ES  Waumtein,  M.A.      With 
a  Photogravure  Portiail,  FojIBtie.  y. 

A.  K.  F.  DwmMtetar,  THE  LIFE 
OF      ERNEST      RENAN.        By 


ir.  K  Entton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  By  W.  R 
IIUTTON,  M.A.  With  Ponraitt 
Stcand  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     51. 


B.  BErins  OdOld.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW:  A  Koeiapfay. 
By  S.  Bakihq  Gouui,  M.A.  A 
new  and  Rerised  Edition.  Wilb 
Portrmit,  Crown  Bbo.  3).  6rf. 
A  ooBpUMlT  Bcw  editioB  of  tlic  wbU  kaon 
taapaphr  sf  R.  S.  Kiwktt. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


BTtttHadin.  THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
SvEN  Hbdin,  Gold  Medallist  oT  tbe 
Royal  GeografAical  Society.  With 
300  Illuslratioot  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Maps.  avob.  Riyaltve.  aoj.Htf. 
'One  of  die  frrUctI  hooki  of  the  kind 
fwxnble  tociveantdeqoKte  idea  of  the 


Altogether  Ihe  work  i 


which  in  »UditT 


7.  K  Skrine  Uid  S.  Q.  &0a«.     THE 

HEART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  H. 
Skbins  and  E  D.  ROSS.  With 
Mapi  and  many  Illustrations  by 
Vkrbstchaoin.  iiwyt  Crvum  Sw. 
lOJ.  6d.  nti. 
'  TUi  Tolume  will  form  a  Undmailc  in  dux 


■li>V  ^l  onvindng.'-  riKt. 

S.  E.  FNU7.  NORTHWARD  OVER 
THEGREATICE.  ByR-KPsAKr. 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Gec^ra- 
phical  Sodety.  With  orer  80a  Illns- 
iratious.  a  vtU.  Royai  Bvd.  321.  atf. 
'  HiB  book  will  uJic  it>  place  unoee  tbe  p^. 
nunent  LitetUDie  of  Arctic  cxpkcatioe.* 

B.  A  nuOaraU.    THE  HIGHEST 

ANDES  By  E  A.  FitzGerau). 
With  3  Maps,  51  Illustralions,  (3  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  Bw,  301.  im£ 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand..inade 
Paper,  limited   to   50  Copies,    4ik, 

'  The  record  of  Ihe  Gnl  ucenl  of  Ihe  tucbcU 
iqtaered  t^ 


Avi^niii 

iLcAnd 


vhictawilla 
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F.  W.  CBlTlMUa.  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  By  P.  W.  Christian, 
With  maaj  IllmtratioDS  aad  Maps. 
Dtmy  Biw.  lai.  6d.  ml. 
'  A  real  contrlbatioa  to  mr  kncvledge  of 
tt»  pcoflLc*  and  ulmnds  of  Microneua, 


a.  E.  Joluaton.  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Bt  Sir  H.  H. 
JkiHNSTOM,     K.C.R       With    nearly 


ikcMbo. --If u^WiHffr  GwM. 

L.  l>«d«.  THREE  YEARS  IN 
SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel 
Decu.  Wilh  loo  UluitrHlioiis  and 
5  Maps.   Saond  EdilioH.    Dtmyivo. 

'lu  bright  pini  a-n  ■  htOa  tesenl 
Himy  of  Afiia  From  th>  Cipt  u  i)ie 
Equator  tbui  uiy  liock  toIuqh  thu 
hH  TH  b«a  pnblulied.  — TVxiH. 

A.  EtllllM  »""*"  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST, 
By  A.  HULMB  Beaman.  Dimy 
tvo.    With  Portrait.    loi.  6£ 

Huul  of  OdMlu.  PROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Pbinck  Hbnr:  of 
Orlsans.  Translated  by  Haulet 
TIENT.  M.A.  with  loo  Illiutrations 
and  a  Map.    Cr.  4^0,  gill  top.    35s. 

B.  L.  mnd*.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  ByS.  L.  HtNDE. 
With  Plans,  etc    Dtmjivt.    iai.6d. 


Gibbons.  With  foil-page  Illnitra- 
titHU  jy  C,  Whyufex,  and  Mapi. 
DtKjr  8m.    151. 


>nMr.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  AWHEEL.  By  JOHN  Fostes 
Frasek.  With  100  lUiistratiow. 
Cruwn  Siw.     6s. 

*  A  classic  of  cycliDE.ffTuihJc  and  witty,' — 


B.  L.  JeSknon.    A  NEW  RIDE  TO 

KHIVA.       By    R.    L.    Jkffbmon. 


Incycfe  through  RuuL 
imveL  ■—/■«//  ^aOc', 


r.     K.     TrotlM.       THE      NIGER 
SOURCES.      By    Colanel    I,    K, 


lUnhMl  DftVltt     LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS   IN   AUSTRALASIA,     By 

MiCHAEI.    DAVITT,     M.P,       500    I^. 

With  a  Maps,     Craum  Bva.     61. 

W.  J.Omlloww,    ADVANCED  AUS- 
TRALIA,    By  WiLLiAK  J.  Gal- 
loway, M.  P.     Crown  Biw.     y.  6rf. 
'  Thla  Ii  an  nnually  tbonitth  and  infernui- 
tin  liide  vork.  — ^<niSv  FM. 


—Mtn&tfP, 

r,  CtaMkB.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA;  Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W,  Crooke, 
With  Maps  and  Illustratioiis.     Dtmy 


^liih 


I  &  Oorper,  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  OR,  THE  GREAT  Stone 
Teuplxs  of  .ripoll  By  H,  Si 
COWFKR,F.S.A.  With  Mapl,  Plan*, 
M]d75  Illuiuatloiu,  Dtmyiva.  ioi.6ii. 
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W.  &  VonfnU.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  a  WoRSPOLD.  M.A.  Wit* 
aifa^.  SttutJ  Sditint.    Cr.  Btv.   6s. 


Tcrr  osdKiu  cimiitmtt.'—lftrU. 
Ittihwine  Mid  Qlllwrt  ItoaqnoM.  in 
PARIS.  By  Katheiine  and  Gii^ 
BERT  Macquoid.  Illusirated  by 
ThoUAs  R.  MacquoiD,  R.r.  With 
a  maps.  Onra  Bi^.  u. 
*A  lueful  [Ittla  ^idi,  jiidiciouiEr  luppLied 
irilh  infcnmticaiL^.— A  Uumnun, 


L  H.  Xauw.  THE  BOER  STATES 
A  HUtory  uid  Docriptioii  d(  tfa 
T — . '-dtheOrangeFreeSttt. 


A  compact  tud  vny  bnilmitbr  -"~- 
o(  Lb>  Bocn  and  thsu  nuTotuidiivi.' 


—Mmi^l-mt    I 


Naval  and  Military 


a.  a  SolMTtUn.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G,  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.l.  Wiib 
uaIlliist™tions,Mapand  Plans. 


.    Thsi 


to  bee  with  B  gremt  book.'— /^/miW 

'A  book  which  ihe  EliisbeUuDi  would  hive 
thought  wonderful.  Mem  thtillmd,  more 
piqiual,  and  Bum  bniiiui  tb*Q  aay 
BonV—NtaxaitU  ChronicU. 
Al  fiKzaniilinB  u  Sir  Walter  ScoU'l  but 
fiction.'— J3«(/,  Ttltgrmfh. 

JL  B,  S.  Baden-PowsIL  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanii,  189c.  ByMai..Gen. 
Baden-Powell.  With  31  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map,  Cheaptr  Editieti. 
Largt  Crvwn  Bvo.     61. 

B.  8.  S.  Baden-PomlL  THE  MATA- 
BKLECAMPAIGN,  1896.  ByMai.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell,  Wiih  nearly 
100  llluslrationi.  Citafcr  Edilian. 
Largt  Crovm  Svq.     6s. 

J.  B.  AtUlu.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  Johm  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plana  and  lUui- 
Irationa.  Stcmd  Bditian.  Croam 
Biw.  6j. 
Tbii  book  conKiiK  a  mil  Dimllve  by  an 


Kill  cf  bis  final  stKce*!.    Theslotyncf 
abuilnog  iDterat,  and  b  theoalTO 
fdete  account  ^ich  ha*  appeared. 
Tlie  iMMl.  of  Archibald  Forbea  aB<J  &     ' 

'"    "^ "  a  awuidlj  fallm  npDB 

"  I    nnnlariy     ! 


r.    Atkina,    wbo 


i^aclnality.     Hi.  pap, 
I4  than  the  tincBiiy  and 


u  which  entitlea  hiiB  al 


Kil^lalce.  -—Pa/l  M*il  GmttltT^ 
It  u  the  record  cold  vkh    iniulit   vd 
aymp4thy  of  a  great  cooflictjl  a  as 
readable  as  a  nowl,  and  it  bean  tbe 
imprint  of  tm>h.:—ittnuMe  Ltmdrr. 

W.  Kennaon.  LADYSMITH  :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  ByH.  W.  Nevin- 
SON.  With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Sicond  EdUun.  Cr.  Bvo,  61. 
''''J. '™'';™"""  ?  raniplele  diary  oftbe 


big  aftv  effect.     Bui  lb 


et  forth  in  wallnAoH 
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f«Qmilirg.'-^B;; 


't? Mall  Cm 


iltt. 


B,  H.  Aldsnan.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1S96.  By  Lieut-Colonel 
Aldbsson.  Wiih  nomeraui  lUus- 
Ualions  and  Plans.  Dtmy  tvo. 
lot.6d. 

teymonr  Vudelanr.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER,  By  Lieut.  Sktmouh 
Vandsleur.  Wilh  on  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  GoLDiK,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Map9,  Illustrationi,  and  Plans, 
iMTgl  CrvoH  Sva.     loi.  6tl. 

Uai  FbuiBrtls.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  FiN- 
CASTLE,  V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-LoCkKakt.  With  a  Map 
and  t6  Illustrations.  Sicend  Bditian. 
Cnram  8h>.     61. 

B.  F.  Bannatt  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES  :  A  Skclch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1B9S.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett.  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Pbotogiavure  Por- 
tiail  of  Lord  Kitchener.  TAird 
£dilim.    Crmm  Svo.     31.  6d. 

W.   Klnm^rd  XoM.     WITH   THE 

GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  KiNNAiRD  Rose.  With  Illm- 
trations.     CrawH  Qtw.     &s. 


ThubsciJi  iiBdcHiipiionof  IbB  Brilisfai 
other  mm  impoTtuC  DKVHi  of  tbfl  world, 

oavkl  policy  mif bL  pouibtT  be  doreloped. 


Eablt  Tima  to  the  Pkbssmt  Day. 
By  David  Hamnat.  Illuitiated. 
3  Velt.  Demy  Btv.  •}!.  6d,  tact. 
Vol.  I.,iaoo-i6BS. 

mud  Ehiae  who  eo  (o  it  for  &  lively  ud 
briilc  picture  of  the  put.  with  lUl  Itf  fmulti 
■nd  its  Enmdeur,  will  oot  be  duMppolnled. 
The  hiUoriin  im  endowed  with  litenry 
l^iU  ud  itf\e.'—SlaMiianl. 

a.  Cooper  King.    THE  STORY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
COOFBR  King.     Illuatrated.     Dtmy 


B.  Bontlisy.     ENGLISH   SEAMEN 

(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawldns,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  Robert  SouTHcr. 
Edited,  with  an  Introdtictioti,  by 
David  Hannay.  Stemd  Edition. 
Crown  8m.  61. 
'A  biave,  inipiritins  boeli-'— Kaci  miti 

wmu. 

■W.  Olwk  SnMWil.  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLUNG- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  RusSeLL. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  BKAKaWTN, 
Tkird  Edition.  Craan  ive.  61. 
'  A  book  which  weihoald  like  loKaiatb* 
hAddi  of  avcry  boy  in  th*  coantry.'.— 
SI.Janu^lGoMtttt. 

E.  L.  8.  BommrClL  WATERLOO:A 
NarrativeaDdCriticisni.  ByE.L.S. 
HOKSBURCH,  fi.  A.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Sva.     jj. 

ihoroagb.'— .Z>a/^  CkrvtdcU. 

H.  B.  OMTg&  BATTLES  OF 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  H.  B. 
Georob,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  Qumeious 
Plans.  Tkird  Edition.  Cr.  Bva.  6s. 
'  Mr.  GeoTCE  hu  UDderukea  >  Terv  uerul 
leik— that  of  DimkiDC  Bftilitaty  uain  ia- 


ulUlibl. 


d  it  with  * 
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General  Literature 


S.  BwUlB  Oovld.  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  WEST,  By  S.  Baking 
Gould.  With  numeroiM  Illusira- 
tions.  Tvxi  volumes.  Vol  i.  Devon. 
Vol.     II.     Coin  wall       Crown     Bu>. 

'ThtT  ure  verr  ilRulivt  litlle  •( 


indhiul 


S/JS, 


>,   Ihe  I 


ii  freih 


idea  of  thji  flrichiLntiD£  lud  bculiful 

'  A  naiTvtln  full  of  picluresqiH  incident, 
penona]  int«re«t|  imd  Uterjur  dunn.' — 
LaitMmmrj. 

B.  Baiinff  GonM.    OLD  COUNTRY 

LIFE.  BjS.  BarihoGoulp.  Willi 
Sixty-sevea  Illustralioiu.  tar^  Cr. 
Svo.  Fifth  Bditien.  6r. 
"OUlCoiuilfTLife,~uliallbrwtio1«(HBe 
rcadinx,  fall  of  br««fT  life  end  more- 
Dent,  full  of  qnunt  iloriei  vif  orouLy 
■old.  will  not  be  excelled  by  aajf  book  le 
be  pnbUebed  Ihinnthont  the  jai. 
Sond,  IwDtTiUdEniliilitoIhe  lore.' 
—WrrU. 
S-BMUMcaaold.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME  By  S.  Bakinq  Gould. 
Wilh  uumerom  Pbuii  and  Illustra- 
tions. Crvtm  Bn>.  St. 
^The  chepten  ere  delightinnT  freih,  verr 
inronniac,  end  lightened  fay  nunya  food 

B.   Bulns    OoiUd.       HISTORIC 

ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  Bj  S.  Baking  Gouuj. 
Faurik  Bdilioit.     Crown  Skk.     (u. 

B.  tBxtatc  aonld.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Basing 
Gould.  Third  Bditimt.  Cr.Svc.  di. 

B.  Barintr  OonM.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG:  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baiino 
Gould    and    H.     F.    Shkpfasd. 


I,  -BaxtBt  Oonld.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies:  CoUected  by  S. 
Barinq  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.A.  In  4  Ports.  Paris 
I.,II.,llI.,Zs.ea(h.  Part IV.,  y. 
in  on4  Vol.,  t'rciKh  Mcnccr,  151. 
^  A  rick  callectioa  of  hnuoor,  pathM,  frace, 
and  poetic  &Bcy.' — Saturday  Kfurrm- 

B.  Butos  Otnild.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Goinj>. 
Fourth  Edition.     Croten  Sn>.     61: 

B.  Bulng  OcnOd.  STRANGE  5UR> 
VIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Barino  Gould.  Cr.  8*0. 
Sicmd  edition.     &i. 

8.  Bamw  Oonld.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Bariho  Gould,    a  volt.    Dtmy 

Cotton  mMhln.     OLD   HARROW 
ByJ.G.CoTTOKS 
Stcond  Edition. 
W.  B.  Qtadstona.    THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT,  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE.   M.P.     Edited  by  A.    W. 
Mutton,   M.A. ,  and  H.J.  CoBRN, 
M.A.     With  Portraits.     Demf  Bva. 
Vols.  IX.  andX.,  laj.  6d.  uuk. 
r.    K.   Hut.      THE    SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.    By  J.  E. 
Mark,  F.R.S..  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,   Cambridge.       Illustrated. 
Crown  8wJ.    6j. 
An  eleDutaTy  mat!*e  m  feomonibelosy 
— (he  etudy  of  the  eartb'i  outward  fonna. 
It  ii  for  Ibe  uie  of  itBdeiU*  of  phnkal 
geoanphy  and  geolon,  and  mil  abo  be 
highly  intereittng  to  the  genend  reader. 
'  A  faicinating  book,  ■  real  tiirt  tab.' — 

FailttaaCtattU. 
'  Mr.  Man  il  distinctly  to  be  csagntnlated 
^n  the  Eeneral  resale  of  his  wak.     H« 
has  produced  a  rolune,  moderate  Id  Eiee 
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■Bd  nadible  b  rtyie,  whwi  will  b" 
KccpUbla  (lika  u  Iba  ttudsat  of  ero- 
Ici^  ud  gcognphr,  ud  u  th«  tourlsl. 

■Cu  ba  »d  with  plumn  Klika  by  ttw 

— Jfaxdnf  fr  CiwitCm. 

M.  R.  OxfbRL  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guf'a  Hospital.  Cnncn  8w.  31.  6d. 
Thii  if  a  complete  gnlda  to  ths  Kimce  ud 


E,  V.  Zanksr.     ANARCHISM.     Br 

E.  V.  ZeneeK.     J}mji  8tw.    yi.  6d. 

•  Hcri  Zenker  bu  lucceeded  in  proiluciDg  ■ 

caicfdl  ud  critical  hiitoiTor  tbe  irowlb 

of  Aoucliiit  Ibeory. 

i«lT»Wmtft  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Polilical  and  His- 
lorical  Survey.    By  A,  SiLVA  Wbite 

With  four  Special  Maps.    Demjrivo. 
151.  tut. 
"Tbii  ii  emphiitically  the  biat  ucount  of 
Ecypl  HI  it  ii  under  EdeU^  coDtroI  tbai 
hoi  been  published  for  mnQT  yeart-' — 

Prtar  B«ektort.    THOUGHTS  ON 

HUNTING.   By  Petek  BkcetohD. 
Edited  by    J.    Otho    Paoet,    and 
niusirated    by    G.    H.    Jallai" 
Demy  ive.     loi.  6d. 
'Beckfonl'i  "Thoo(;hBi/>n  Hnntini" 


B.  B.  WoImU.  the  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By 
E.  a  MlcnzLi-  With  3  Photo- 
etavares  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illiistiations.  Dany  tvo.  loi.  6rf. 
A  anpbta  deicttptioa  of  llu  Hawki, 
Falcon*,  and  Ea^  nied  in  uckdi  awl 

training  and  treatmeDt.    It  is  notonlir 

a  hiilorical  adouni,  bat  a  complete 
practical  fuide. 
'A  book  that  will  help  and  deliibt  Ibi 


'  Jut  attar  the  heart*  of  ill  eothti^atll.'— 


~»*ndHfI.fl4Ur. 

.__    THE  GOLFING 

PILGRIM.  Bt  HoiACb  G. 
HuTCHiHSON.    Croum  ivo.    61. 

■  Without  thii  book  ctai  aoUer's  lilnry  wUl 
■    ■  ■       ■ -PaJHaUGautU. 


J.  Walli.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  Ihe  Uni- 
versity. EditedbyJ.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  aod  Tutor  of  Wadham  Collie. 
Tkird  EUtim.  Cr.  Bw.  31.  6if, 
We  coagiatulau  Mr.  Well*  on  the  pro- 
duelion  d(  a  readabl*  and  intelligent 
acBonat  of  Odoid  u  '  '      "' 


aeoMl  of  a  doo*  acquaint 


Irith'thi 


DANTE'S  GAR. 
DEN. 'By  RosEHABT  Cotes.  With 
-L  Frontispiece.  Stand  EditicH.  Pep. 
\va.     ai.  6dl     LtathtT,  3>.  6^  fu'. 

[  cotlectioD^of  legend*  of  tha 


en  tinned  by  Dan 


READING  AND 

READERS.  By  Cuffohd  HaEKI- 
SON.     Fcf.  81W.     31.  hd. 

'An  ettremely  lemible little  book.'— *f«*- 

L  Willflw.  GREEK  OLIGARCH. 
lES:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whiblet,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
btolce  College,  Camtaidge.     Crawn 

L  L.  Frtofc  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L  L.  Pbice. 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Oi- 
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.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA:  tlsOnKiD  and  Develop- 
hkbl     By  J.  S.  Shbdlock.    Crvwn 

Bm.     51, 


•ad  lodd  hiuon  ud  •  my  vmluU* 
work  for  rcfinuin.'-^  !*»«>.. 

A.  BnlllM  BwiUKlL  PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;  OR,  A  GUIDE  TO 
BRIDGE.  By  A.  Hvlhe  Bba- 
HAN.     Fcaf  Bva.     21. 

A  pncd^  PJJf'B,  wllh  mUT  BpFcimcq 
guoes,  to  tbe  new  gune  of  &id|e. 

B.  11  Bowdn.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA;  Beiag  Quoutitxu  front 


e*^  Day  Id 

impUed    by    E.    M. 


izeofllic  New  Second- 


Philosophy 


HOUSE,   Frilow  of   C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Dtmy  Siw.    aii, 
■Tbe     BOtt    imponut    crwiHliuitoD    10 
Bngliah  phRo»pbT  anc*  the  pnblicalian 


**  Appeannce    ■ 


e*   Mr.    Bmdley'L       ._, 

Raliljr."  •—Gla^tm  Himld. 
V.  H.  FalnmUltr.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T,  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  FAWBROTBEH,  M.A  Seamd 
Edition.     Cr.  81W.     3/.  6d. 


■dminUe    book.'^ 


GUufcmHirmU. 

'.  W.  BniMlL  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  Bussell.  D.D.. 
Fellow  of  BiaseaaseCoUc^,  Oxford. 
Demy  ivo.     lot.  6d. 

r.  B.  Orancnr.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Gbahger,    M.A.,    LiCLD.      Cnmtt 


W,  JL  niB*-  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. The  Bamplon  I-ectures  for 
1S99.  ByW.  R.INGE,  M.A.,  FeUow 
and  Tulor  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford.  Dimj  Siw.  lai.  6</,  net. 
'      iDplcM  luryey  of  the  subject  from  St. 


Theology 


John. 


ItheChrii 


.    Pnul   I 


nn  Plait 


'Irii 


line,  '°^a     UcvotiDiwI         .      .  . 

M^iiBval    Uystici,   uid    the   N* 

Mystic<     uid     Symbolisti,     iDclu 

Bsboie  Had  Wordiwortta. 

rthy  of  the  belt  iredil 
'ith  tbe  Buupton  Lecl 


S.B.I>riT«r.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  DstVER,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Chnich,  Regioi  Prbreuor  of  Hebrew 


in  the  UtuTsnityof  Oxford.   Cr.  800. 
wipuuflD  to  the  ■utkor'a 


Ckbynk,   D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.    Largt  CroiBn  Sui. 

A  hutoricB]  tkatch  of  O-  T.  Ciilicuai. 

VMWr  Lock.  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  ByWALTBR 
Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  KeWe 
College.  Crmcit  Sva.  jr.  6rf. 
'  The  eas^nce  of  the  Poalide  teacfainc  li 
condeiued  into  little  more  thu  ■  hun- 
dred pafu,  yet  DO  point  of  impoftanc* 
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b  ovuloolud.  Wb  gUdly  racDminend 
the  lecmrei  to  all  who  wiih  to  itad  iriUi 
uodoituidmg-' — Cuardiath 
H,  BBfinHii  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Hastwos 
R&SHDALL,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxfotd.  Cr.ivo.  (.s. 
'A  venr  intemdDEiXtcmpt  1o  ifAtAtesoue 
of  ia<  prindpuldDctruiei  of  Cbriuiuiijr. 


iBUEbm. 


[V-y! 


, , mys  ringuiarly  ludd.'~ 

H.H.HaiMlL  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: A3  Illustraled  bv  the 
EpistlesofSL  PaultolheCorinlkans. 

S-  H,  H.  Heneon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
I  Souls',  Oiford.     Cr.  8iw.     6i. 
H.  H.  Hbumu.    DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.    By  H.   Henslht  HeNSoN, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  AU  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcaf.  tva.    ai.  6d. 
H.     H.    Enuon.      LIGHT     AND 
LEAVEN  :        Histokical      and 
Social  Sebhons.    By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son,  M.A.     Crawn  8m>.     6i. 
BennaU  uid  Adansr.    A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.       By    W.    H. 
Bennett,  M.A.,  and  W.F.Adbnev, 
M.A.     Crmnt  Bvc.    ji.  6d, 
'  It  makes  Available  to  the  ordiiiMiy  rcado 
the  beil  ■cboluihip  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  inlioduction.     We  know 


0.  F.  a.  Hutamun.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  MASTBkllAM.     Crmm 

■A  ihoughifnland  penetrating  np^recialKi 


dd. 


Wilb 

THE  MINISTRY 

OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
nes9  Cec:lia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Wincheater.     Cr.  8i».     v  6d. 

'  A  leuned  and  interaliag  boolc.'^.^f>- 

B.  B.  L^mid.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layabd,  M.A.     l8«B.  II- 

T.  HMl>«rt  BtauUey.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Heeheht 


'  Mi.  Biodley  bai  done  Ilia  work  b  a  faihion 
which  calli  for  our  warmest  gnuilude. 
alwayidirectandiothepoint;  Ihe  noca 
an  learned  and  Full,  and  serve  admiirably 
to  elucidate  the  many  difiicalties  of  th* 

L  ■.  Barron.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS  ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled  and  Airanged  by  H,  M.  Bar- 
BON,  RA.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland.  Cnram  Svo.  y. 
6d. 

V.  Torka  FwiiWt.  THE  DB 
CA  TECHIZANDIS  RUDIBUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
wilh  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  YORKE  Fausset,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo. 


Curate  of  si.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    PaU  Sw.     6d.  ntl. 

1  Kampla.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Thomas  k  Keupis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean 
FarbAR.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gbbb,  StaiTid  Bditim.  Fcaf.  ive. 
3J.  id,  Paddtd  tHonece,  &i. 
'Anoapl  all   tha   iimiinieiable   EDgliih 
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■dltioBi  of  tki  "ImltUlaa,' 
him  Iwn  I«r  nhichmm  p 
Ibia  OD«j  printad  m  itTODr  uii 
Ivp*.  mOi  mil  [ba  slerT  gf  nl 
CLiiir  HirmU. 


duction  mad  Sous  by  W,  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  Col^. 
Illustrated  b;  R.  Annimc  Belu 
Stemd  Sdilim.  Ptaf.  9,vo.  31.  f>d. 
Padded  morvctt.     51. 

th«  cw  hhI  jnncbt  to  ba  txpccied  &« 
Hi.  Lock.'— Gmb^^&w. 

Oxioto  CommentaHes 

General  Editor,  Waltm  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  De«n 

'"'  -"    "    '"  ""      '"  ■     n  the  University  of  Oiford. 

dace  KUDe  of  Iha  diffienlliH  pmrnted  io 
the  Boali  al  Jab.-— ChmA  Timti. 
The  work  ii  mirksl  by  cleuneB,  li^i- 

EhoTOUEb  crjuad  JumeiL 
'  Dr.  Glbson'i  work  ii  wonbr  oT  ■  l^b 
dcETH  at  mpprcciilion.  To  the  busy 
worker  ud  tlw  inlEUigCDt  Bnileiil  Ibe 
commniurT  wiiL  bQ  Aieat  boon;  bid  lE 
ninakfn,  be  much  ia 


IreUnd's  Profeuot  of  Exegesi 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  bij  K  C  S. 

QlBSOtl,D.D,,Vicaro[Leeds.  Demy 

'  Tbe  pnbliihen  ua  to  b«  coainmliceil  on 
IfaE  sum  tbe  leriet  bus  mule.'— TYnu^, 

ipbiution'i  cbat  br.  GibuD  ii 


cu  budly  tmaBioB  a 


DselulbODk 
IntcLligei.1 

1}anI)EiooFi0 
General  Editor,  A.  Robxktsoh,  D.D. 
THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 
with  an  iDtroduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicai  of  Leeds,  late 
FHndpal  of  Weill  Tbeological  Col- 
lege. Saomf  and  Chtaftr  Edition 
in  Ont  Voliimt.    Demyiva.    131.  (td. 

cdLtioQ  oi  Di.  GLbsoii'fl  bode  It  wu 
gre.tly  wmhhL  Dr.  G!b»n  hu  given 
tbeolo^al  iLudeDts  just  what  ther  want, 
and  we  itaould  tike  to  think  Ihu  it  wu 
in  tba  huidi  of  ever?  candidate  for 
orders ' — CiMrrffiiA. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  JKVONS,  M.A..Lilt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Hataeld'a  Hall. 
Demy  Sfff.  loj.  fid, 
•  The  merit  of  tbii  bosk  1 
tioo,  ttic  fringulai  acu 
the  Botbpr'*  judgmci 


demand.    The  Ii 
model  of  condK, 


the  subject  tn 


Of  Qljeologc 

,  Piincipal  of  King's  College,  LaBdon. 

thorangb  halk.'^Binimf!iaim  PtI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  IN<:AR- 
NATION.  ByR.L.OTTLEr,M,A.. 
late  felloir  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oion.,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Tmi  Volumus.  DemySvo.  151. 
'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  accouil  of  the 
rvun  cnrrentE  of  specplatioo.    Scbolariy 


■e  IntereM  ia  bii  nibfecl— 1 


Otcleylmi 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORYOFTHECREEDS.  By 
A,  E,  BuPN,  B.D.,  Eramining  Chap- 
laio  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.   Demy 


D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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ral  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.nminine  Quiplaiii  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeea. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Coi^ 
LIHS.   M.A.     With  Mnp.  Cr.   Biw. 

*  Aa  «c«ll^t  vxubplA  of  thngngh  uhl  f«h 
b^toTic*]  work.' — Cvar^ldjt, 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
BLEMS. By  Abthuk  Wright, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's  Coll^;e, 
CHmbndge.     CrBten  tvo.     6j. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 
HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By 
Canon  Wintsbbothau,  M.A., 
B.SC.,  LL.B,     Cr.  8h?.     y.  6d. 


A  mat  abla  boolL  u  o 
thouKhlfiil  uul  rioilT  n^ 
e-rwHmld. 


=sfi: 


Lllurglica]  Aspe 
D.D.,   Lord  Buoop 
Cmvm  Gvn.    jr.  fd. 
'Sdnluir  and   latent 

EVOLUTION,  Bj 
LitLD.,  Principal  o 
Durham.     Crmm  in 


'Awell-v: 


«aI.'-J/« 


A  i!ngiilMTl]i  freih  ud  HimululDC  boolc 

Wc bava no hautadoo  In  uyiof  thatthi 
19  mDcfa  Iho  but  icn«ra] 

phJldHptucal  CODioqasici 

of  ETOlDlion  that  huyat  apfieand. 


iftba 


a:be  Cburcbtnan's  S(ble 

General  Edilor,  J.  H.  BURN,  RD. 

Mom.  Mbtrven  nre  issuioe  a  series  of  exposiiions  upon  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.    The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  lections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
passible  with  the  Church  Lectionai;. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 

THE  QALATIANS.    Explained  by 

A.   W.    Robinson,   Vicar    of    All 

Hallows,  Barking.    Fcaf.  8w.    li.  U. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
° B.D.     Fctf'  Sim.      11.   Srf, 


'  Tba  nKot  altiaclin,  auulble,  ud  inDv 

ECCLESIASTES.  EnplfUned  by  A. 
W.  STREANI,  D.D.  Feaf.  tvo. 
^t.  6d.  nil. 

Sbe  Xlbrats  of  S>evotlon 

F<ill  8n>,  tlttA,  as.;  leathtr,  zs,  6J.  mtt. 
"rlui  aaHl  ii  BCallnil.'— Thb  BlIKoror  LoMCON. 
'  Vbt  deiiriit(al.'-TKH  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wnis, 
*W|D  wartb  Ihe  altentioo  ofthii  Ocrey.'—THB  BiBHOr  OF  LlCKmu), 
■  The  new  "  Lifanir  <^  DevotLiD  '  ii  excellent.'— Tub  Bishof  of  FrTaaM>n>[IGH. 
'  ChaiTiiin(.'— ^<«n£  '  DelijhifuL'— CAnK*  £iJii. 

THE  COMFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU-  <    'Tha  uanilation  ia  an  eicellent  ^cea  of 
GUSTINE.        NewW    Translanled,  Knaliih.and  tha  inuodnciiooliaiiiaa- 

wilh  an  Introdticiion  and  Notes,  by  22.  tSlS'wJ^  tSSJ^l^  ' 

C.  BiGo,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ  ^SS.'*"'  '"*"  *°  •«W«««il)'.  - 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YBAR.  BrJOKN 
Kbbue.  With  iDtroduction  and 
NoiM  by  W«,TZR   Lock,    D.D.. 

Warden  of  Keble  College,   Ireland 
Profesaor  at  Oxford. 
*  Th«  toIdkv  b  very  prttlfly  booDd  «nd 
priDIoI,  uut  may  (urly  dun  to  b*  ui 
■dvancfl   on   any  pnnou  eifitiooft.' — 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A 
Revised  Tianslation ,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  ChnM  Church.    StioHd  Edition. 

A  pnclIcBlly  rww  truulatiaa  of  Lhll  book, 
whkh  Lti«  nuicr  hu,  Blmoil  ior  the  fint 
time,  exactly  in  the  ihapc  in  which  jr 
Irfilhe  hands  of  iho  aulhor. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  Stanbeiimb,  RD.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Cbhod  of  York,  and  lome- 
time  Fellow  of  St.  John'i  College, 
Oxford. 
■  II  ii  inbably  the  beu  book  of  [»  kind.  Il 
dCMivea  htfb  conmieDdatJoa.'— C*i>na( 


i^S^oI 


LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  }oai 
Keblb.  Edited,  with  Intraductiaa 
and  Notes,  by  Waltbk  Lock.  D.D., 
Wardeo  of  Keble  CoUege.  Orfbrd. 
Patl  Siw.  31. ;  ItalAcr.  as.  6d.  net. 
'Tbil  B*eet  and  fraftraDt  book  hai  ncnr 
been    publistied    EDor«  aEtrmctinJy.' — 

'  The  work  ia  pTcn  in  its  dainty  a  foeia  as 

'TheaoalyuiaDd  notes  ate  diKjuninatinc, 
Kbolaily,  and  helpful.  —CttmrctUinit^ 
A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  Wili.iak 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  lalrodnctkia, 
^  C.  BiGO,  D.D.,  late  Studeal  of 
Christ  Church. 
Thu  ia  a  reprint,  word  fof  word  and  line  for 

line,  of  the  EMUm  Primctft. 
THE  TEMPLE.  By  Geoece  Hwt- 
BERT.  Edited,  with  an  Introductioik 
and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
D.D.,lflcar  of  Leeds. 
This  edition  contiuns  Walton's  Life  af 
Habeit,  and  tbe  ten  b  that  of  ilie  Gm 


Xeadecd  of  VeUfilon 

EdiledbyH.CBEECHING,M.A.    WUk  PBrtraUi,Cmnt%v«.    31.&C 
A  teiie*  of  ihort  biosiaphiea  of  the  moU  pronineoE  leaden  of  rdigknu 
life  and  thought  of  all  agei  uid  coantriei. 
The  following  are  ready — 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  B.  H. 
HlTTTOJJ. 

JOHN  WESLEY.      By  J.  H.  Over. 


By  G, 


1,  M.A 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE, 
W.  Daniell,  M.A 

CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A  W, 

HUTTON,  M.A 

CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C  G. 

Mould,  D.D, 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Wai-TE»  Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS   CHALMERS.      By   Mrs. 

O1.IPHANT. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.     By  R. 

L.  Ottlbt,  M.A 

Other  Tolnmes  will  be 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM     LAUD.      By    W.    H. 

HUTTON.  RD. 
JOHN  KNOX.    By  F.  MAcCtlHM. 
JOHN  HOWE.    By  R.  F.  Hokton. 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A  CXabu, 

M.A 
GEORGE    FOX,   THE   QUAKER. 

ByT.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN     DONNE.       By   Augustus 

JBSSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A,   J. 

BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R.  M.  Cak- 
I,VLB  aod  A.  J.  CaKLVLE,  M.A 
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•  IX     SHILLINO    NOVELS 

Marie  OoreUl's  Norels 
Ctvmt  Siv.    6f.  laei. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

TvxatyJirU  EditiiK. 
VENDETTA.     SixUiHlh  F.iili<,a. 
THELMA.     Twtnly-lkird  Edilio*. 
ARDATH:      THE    STORY     OF    A 

DEAD  SELF.      Taxlflh  Edition. 
THE   SOUL  OF  LIHTH.     Ninlh 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD.     Ttnth  EMtioa. 
EARABBAS :    A  DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD'S    TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
fifth  EditisK. 

knd  ifat  inngiBiuin  bnnty  of  Itat  writ- 


pnvidadlt  bfl  preuiiled  ia  the  tni4  wAnt 
of  Chiiitiu  &(h.  Tba  unplificadou 
of  Iha  SciiptBrt  Duimlin  u-ioRcDcon- 

"Dnuaor  lie  Wotld'i  Trtitdy"  im 
ft  lo(\r  *^  Dot  inadequktii  untphnH 
of  the  iDprcme.  dimjuc  of  thiisiirind 
BunliTb'— AiMii  Sttritm. 


il  piu  of  work.  ...  The 
I  tni|QificciiL,  vad  b  likely 
■bidiDf  p1a«  witliia  tfae 
mniDiyai  mu.  •  .  .  Th«  ■Dlbor  hu 
immmm  codiwihI  at  luipuce,  ud  a 
limilleu  ftudACity.  .  .  .  Tbs  imenatinr 
and  nmukible  roouca  will  lin  loni 
ftftvr  much  of  the  ephemeral  litcretiire 
of  the  day  it  rsrsodep.  ...  A  liteniy 

fiw^wrf. 's'tSad  \a  the'™«^ 


Anthonr  Hope's  Norals 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.        Ninl/i 


e   bcxik,  deKmBf    of 

imposaible  wtihio  oar 

uiiaiH,    but    pot    inperticiaL ; 

-lidcrcd,    bur    oat    cUbotsLrd  ; 

ted  with  the  provobukl  ut  that 


;   brilli 


enjoyed  by  Icadcn  to  whom  fine  ILtenry 
method  ii  a  keen  pleanrc.'— TA*  M'o-U. 


A  MAN  OF  MARK.   Fi/lAEdUim. 

'Of  all  Ur.  Kope't  booki,  "A  Uu  of 

llaik  "  ii  the  one  which  be«  csDpue* 

with    "  The    Priionet   of   ZcDda.'  — 

tfMitmilOilf^r. 


THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Feurth  Edition. 
'It  ia  a  perfectly  eocbaatinfl  itory  of  lore 
end  chivaliy,  aod  pure  rorunct.    The 

cu  EcntlamaD,  aa  iatttpid  fighter,  a 


'he  tale  ii  thocouhly  fresh,  quick  witb 
Tiulity,  itlrrlBf  tEeaood,'— if.  Jmmtii 


T^miB  la  Utlta  w 
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'Thm  i>  Kvehiai  Hutyiis  of  hu: 
nmtltrt,  with  a  mut  [iigenioal[f  i 
ibmcted  plot.  Mr.  Hope  hat  dnwn 
coBtniu  of  hii  mnuD  with  muvel 
ubdety  ud  ddicuy.'— TViwf. 


with  the  1x31  ctf  hi*  novels,  while  in  tlie 
wide  rufe  of  its  portnitiu«  mod  tbe 

Bubtillr  ofittvwlyHiitiwpasaesidlbit 


"The  King's  Minof  "  b  ■  Micng  book, 
chuged  with  close  AnalyusBDdexqiikaE 
irony ;  ■  haah  fiill  of  puhoe  uid  piotml 
Gbn— in  dun,  ■  boolc  to  ba  read.' — 
Dmily  CItnnwU. 


OUbart  Puker's  HotoIb 
Cmm  8c0.     (u.  tatli. 


'  Stoiie*  hcppilj'  conciind  end  finely  «. 

ecnud.    Thv*  ii  nnnpb  ud  cuini  in 

Ut.  Fuha'i  ^l^--Dmify  Ttbtrmfli. 

MRS.  FALCHION.    Paura  Edition. 

THE      TRANSLATION      OF      A 
SAVAGE, 
'The  plat  ii  orifinal  and  one  £i5c<ilt  lo 
w«k  nil  1  bat  Hr.  Pvker  bu  dope  il 
with  siol  ikill  ud  delicBCT. ' 

—Dai^  Climddt. 

THE  TRAIL   OF   THE   SWORD. 

Illuslrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
^  A  rouiog  ikDd  dnmatic  tale.  A  book  like 
thii,  in  which  iwordi  B«)i,  gnat  >ar- 


WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 
PONTIAC:    The  Story  of  a  Lost 
Napoleon.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Her*  w*  find  lomanu— nal,  hnailuDg, 


iin«rriiialj.'-/'a«  Mta 


AN     ADVENTURER     OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Atlventores  of 
'  Pretty  Pietre."     Second  Editien, 
•  The  prtHBt  book  u  (ull  of  fine  and  mov- 


'  Mr.   Parker  has  produced  a  really  firw 

hiUcwicel  ivvtL' ^-Ai AemMunL 
'A  (Rat  book.'— £^«*  a>Hf  WHiH. 

THE   POMP  OF  THE   LAVILET- 
TES.    Stcond  EditieH.    31.  6d. 
'  linng,     breathing    rookancc,     unfotctd 

patboa,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
huDun  Uture  Ihen  Mr.  Porker  hu  enr 
di^ilayed  before. ' PmU  KmUGmmtU. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG: 
a.  Romance  of  Two  Kingdomx. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 

come  rrom  Mi,  Gilbert  Parker  than  Ihii 
novel.  It  has  all  tha  grxpfaic  power  of 
bit  IbU  book,  with  tnir  (faling  fa  the 
Tmance,  both  oT  hnmati  Ufa  aikd  wUd 
nature.'— £iV<Hnm; 
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S.  Baring  Oonld'a  Novdl 


'  To  U7  that  ■  book  li  b;  th 


ions  of  Natnr*,  und  x  wciillh  aC  ingcDii 
"TlutwhaienrUi.  BirlnxOoaldwrilab  mil  wonb  Kudiaa,  ti  >  CO 
«  VBT  Buicntly  Kctpttd.    Hii  ticwi  of  lU*  an  frt^  UM  ii)[ore 


URITH.     Fiftik 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF   THE   SEA. 

SevcntJt  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.    Fmrti  Bditim. 
CHE:AF  jack  ZITA.  PimrUEditim. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.        Fifth 

Editiat. 
MASGERT  of  QUETHER.    Third 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Bdiiim. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  BUtum. 


udi  of  >  muUi  ofUaut-tbU  ha  (■  iilnn 
■T  that  raadan  haia  niiiwd  cooMaoc*  ia  hn 
d  that  jm  hf  jcar  hb  popnhritr  wtdaat.'— 

NO^MI.   IDiutnied.  Fmrlh  Bditim. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.   lUjutrated. 


IUqi- 


Third  editim. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS    THE    TINNER. 

Eimted ,    Second  EdUien. 
BLADYS.  Illiutnted.  Stcond Editien. 
DOMITIA.    lUnstrated.    StamdEdi- 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 


Ocmaa  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  By  A.  CoNAN  Doyle. 
StvtnlhEdilian.  Crvan  Svo.  6>. 
■  Tba  book  ii  bi  aod  away  iba  bad  -ntw 
■bat  Yat  b«B  TOKbiafid  01  behiod  th> 
■coKa  of  Ehs  caaaiildDE-toaB.'— //iliu- 
IrmiU  Ltndan  KfWH. 

ttanley  W«ymam.     UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.     Bjr  Stanley  Wet- 

'     '  '   'A  Genlleman  of 


|r  ons  who  leadi  booki  i 

,_i!  Ibii  [hiUIiai  roniasci, 

ficU  page  of  wbicb  to  Ihc  lalt  tba  br 


tau  leada  ii  baled  al 


a  lanura- 
_  ,:— Daily 

Luou   ll>l«t.     THE   WAGES    OF 


OMrgB  OlMlllC.  THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER. By  Geokge  GisGiKC, 
Aulbor  oF  '  Demos, '  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc    Stand  EdilitK.     Cr. 

'It  ii  a  bcigbt  and  wiliy  booh  aborc  all 
tbiDgL    Polly  Suarkei  u  a  iplcnilid  bii 
of  work.  ■—/■«//  Mail  GmuIU. 
'  Tba  ipirit  dt  Dickeni  ii  in  \x.'—BttkmMM. 
Omtsb  fflMdnfT.    THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.    By  Geokge  Giss[ng,  Author 
of  '  Demos,'  '  The  Town  Traveller," 
etc     Crown  ivo.     tt. 
'  Mr.  Gis^ng  ii  al  his  ^irst'—AcaJimx. 
•A  fine  oanL'—Onltaai. 

B.  R.  Orockrtt     LOCHINVAR. '  By 
S.  R.  CIOCKBTT,  Author  of  "The 
Ralden,'  etc     DltutrUad.     StenU 
Edtiiam.    Cream  But.    6i. 
■Fall  of  itUaatiy  and  ;>IhM,  if  (ba  duh 
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of  >mUj  wid  tvightaked  hy  epUodo  ai 

GaMtlU. 

8.  B.  OlOOtatt.  THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.  Bj  S.  R.  CkOCKe^'. 
Crevm  tma.    &i. 

•  A  ddiihtfnl  Ule.'— .$/Mior. 

'  Mi.  Cnckott  M  fail  btil.'—LUirmturt. 

ilOMT  KoalMtaL  TALES  OP 
MEAN  STREETS,  By  Abthur 
MoniSON.       jyii    BdUioH.       Cr. 


.  , ,    Tt»  ■nlbn'i  miibc 

■nunilT  «llccdv«,   aod    prodac 


Arthnr  Monriaon.  TO  LONDON 
TOWN.  By  Aktkur  MaiHTSOK, 
Aulbor  of  'Tales  of  Mean  SlreeU,' 
etc  Stand Editiea,  CrvUMBue.  61. 
*  We  hm¥fl  idyUlc  fhctiuat  woodUnd : 


.  Thii 


uhd  utidSi  sympat 
i}«t/r  Ttiirrmfi. 


Diuter  of  his  lubicct  u 


THE  NEXT. 

CrtwitSvB. 


■PtUMaUGiuttU. 

ONE  HOUR  AND 


arked  aualilia,  daciipljfe, 


■ra.  OUflUd.  A  FLASH  OF 
SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cur- 
FOKD,  Author  or  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc 
Secend  Edilian.  Cnmra  8va.  &i. 
'  Tiit  fttcnr  u  a  very  beaatlfal  odc,  exqw- 
ildy  tM.'—S/tairr. 

Smll7  LawlCM.  H  URRISH.  By  tiK 
Honble.  ElliLT  LAWI.B5S.  Anthor  oi 
'  Moekho,'  etc    /"^  EdilUm.    Cr. 

Bmlljr  tawlML  MAELCHO  :  a  Sii- 
(eentb  Century  Romaoce.  By  the 
Honble.  EM[i.y  LawLSSS.  Stcattd 
Bdition.  Crmm  8<w.  61. 
'  A  lally  fnu  book.'-^>h[i!a<«r. 
'  Oofl  of  thfi  muc  loaaikabla  literary 
actucTCmcDtlofthu  IflDBatJDa.' — Mfmm- 
t/mttrGuarJiim. 

Bml^  lAWlaa.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
EiULT  LAWI.8SS.     CrnsH  Sua.     6t. 

BdMl  rUItoOtU.  THE  HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Edek  pHiuj>aTTS,  Aulbor 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'  With  a 
FrOQiiipiece.  Fourlh  Edition.  Cmnt 


nding  Ktue  ol  hiuocnr.' — Acmdtm^. 

B.  W,  Borniilis.  THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.  By  E.  W.  Hm- 
NUNC     Creten  8iv.     &i. 

SfKlator. 

JuiaBvlaw.   A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    Janb    Bablow, 
Author    of    '  Irish    Idylls.'      Sumif 
P.ditien.     Cram  Siw.     61. 
'Viriduid  sincDiu-Iy  Rid.' — SealttHmM^ 


Baslow.    Crttn  Bvo. 


Kn.  CanyiL  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  Cafpvn  (IoU),  Author  of 
■  Thfe  Vi41nw  Astrr  '   SratmJ  HMKiu, 
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'  A  powcriul  uid  vind  iiorf.'- 


ipirit'— ^»A"iii/,"  ■■-■■■ 

J.    H.    Flndlatar.      THE   OREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.  By 
Jake  H.  Fikdi^tbr.  Fenrth 
Rdilirm.     CfOwn  Stw.     6f. 

j.-SimmJanL 

'  A  ttry  damtDE  and  pfttbetk  tdc' — /W/ 
MullGimlU. 

*  A  ^acoUiIt  Dn(ijaAl,  deitf,  Kod  buDtifvl 

'  Rfim^i  ta  111  a  D«w  wrirer  of  inulaabtc<! 
Eacully  mi  mem  (onx'—Sfrelmlrr. 

*  An  tvquiutt  Sfiylli  dalicmEa,  aflcctinc,  uid 

buuiifuL'— «il«*  mf  WUIi. 
J.   H.  Flndtator.      A   DAUGHTER 
OF    STRIFE.      By  Jank   Hei.EN 
FlNDUlTKK.     Crmn  Siw.     6(. 

J.    H.    rinmater.     RACHEU     By 

JANB       H.       FlHDLATBK.         Soond 

MdUiat.     Cretm  Biw.    &i. 
'  A  nut  nnwonby  lucceuoT  Id  "  The  GncD 
Grava  of  BiJgowrii."  '—Crilic. 

MmT     nndlAtar.      OVER     THE 

HILLS.      By   Mak7   Findlater. 

StamJ  EiitioK.     Cr.  Btm.    61. 

'  A  MrmE  and  wUa  book  of  deep  Eiui£hl  and 

— ■'-^'-f  tialh.'^Bh-minflMiH  Ptit. 

mtrj    mtOl&tar.     BETTV    MUS- 

GRAVE.     By  Mart  Finblateh. 

SaondEdilim.     Crom  6vb.     61. 

'  HuDdled  wilh  dignity  and  delicacr.  .  .  . 

A  moH  toDchiag  Mory.  '^S/tctaMr. 

jUbvd  OUlTant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.     By 
Alfred  OU.IVANT.  Third  Sditien. 
Cr.  9tot,    6j. 
'Waid,    Ibiilliu,    iiriLiiiElT    inphk.'— 

PtlMk. 

'  Windipirclhuliook.  .  .  ■  Illnmstanul 
wilh  ■dninlioD  ud  to  pniic  with  m- 
thuiium- ' — StoAmaH. 

'  It  if  •  fine,  opsi-ur,  blood-aininB  book, 

lo  whom  ■  docudw.'— ^iMnaiarK 

B.  S.  Orakw.  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONa      B7  a   M.  Cboku, 


Aathor    of    'DU 
/'autiA  Bdititn.    C 

Hn.Ciokete]ialiiDtheadBlr«h]yiiiiipl«, 


AN  ENGLISH- 
MAN.    By  Mart  L.   Pendssed. 

Cromrt  Btv.     6j. 
'  Her  book  ii  bou  faullhy  b  tona,  and 

leavu  B  pleuaul  tasn  in  ih*  moath.'— 

PmJIMallCmMt/tr. 
^ATaryoobkbook,  Itiafilladwlthwiadoin 

ud  lympUhy.'— Z,iterwf7  Horrid. 
'  At  onca  loiuad  aad  dircrtiiii.' — Aemdtmf. 

Korlar    BoHerti.      THE     PLUN- 
DERERS.     By  MOKLBT  ROBCBTS, 

Author  of  '  The  Colouui,'  etc 
CrmiH  Svc.  &t. 
'Tbs  (Dtliar  >ecuR3  and  lulntaiu  Uw 
nader'i  ILwIy  inlaoit  in  hk  cIbtm-  ab- 
Bnditiei.  '—Pall  Mail  GntUi. 
'Tbcwbr^eatmospberquDnflof  hicbapfalii 
and  high  comedy.' — Gid^. 


d  know  thing!.' — j 


■iah'i  Wife. '    Croten  tve.    61. 


and  the  plot  ii  brisk  an . 
^P^l  bmilGmntU. 
It  ii  a  Mun  ilory,  and  a  right  abla  ilocy. 
Tbeilm«ph«a  iieaccllcm,  thadocrip- 

whicb  will    repay    pertuaL' — Giatgpm 

A  Manx  novel  wbicb  b  al  onca  liDCCTet 
jneticaJ,  and  in  Cha  bat  icnsa  inte.' — 


THESTRONGGOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE.  By  Helxn 
Sriptoh.     Crmm  Sw.    &. 

'A  Btery  of  high  merit  and  many  altrac- 


-Dallji    Tilt- 
MB  irilhboth 
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TldM  Ami  THE  HUMAN  IN. 
TEREST.  By  VlOLKT  Hunt, 
Author  of  *A  H>rd  Woman,'  etc 


"Tba  indiht  li  keen,  ilu  imiT  ii  ilili- 
au.—IVtrU. 

H.   O.   W»Ui.    THE  STOLEN   BA- 
CILLUS,  and    other    Sloric*.      By 
H.    G.    Welli.       SetenJ    Edilim. 
Crtan  Siw.     &i. 
'Ttwiniimdonti 


Wklls.     Stctnid  Bdili 


BlabMd  Manh.  MARVELS  AND 
MYSTERIES,  By  Richard 
Marsh,    Author   of   'The    Beetle.' 

'WUltDBdallieiTiiiundiaM  InlliKiKC  the 
reader  u  coiudauA  of  nuhmc  but  Ibrill- 
inc  flxdrcnoDt  uui  OOTonxyJ^-XSUifrm 

'InfcBiotulr  cofutiuctfid  mud  well  Idd/ — 

MtmiHf  Liadir. 
'  Admirvbty  ut«cl«d  iizxl  of  tlM  very  bent.* 


"rbemorrii  happily  COKdvnl,  uid  «tec- 
tuunv  tbxougliout-' — Sejritman, 

'  Aa  ucclkiit  itoiy,  pathciic,  utd  loll  o( 
humour.'— .rfMnmiH. 

■WswuhIbUnoui>eu:ra>inin  book* 

BuRjMiuuttoDnneaa.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
JKANNHTTE  Duncan,  Awhor  of  'An 
Amejican  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
tnted.  Third  Bdititn.  Cr.  8iw.  fa. 
■A  inoM  deliihtfiillT  tsl[hl  book.'— ZIwV^ 

Ttlmfh. 
■  Tha  duiloKH  u  fill  of  w{l,  — C/^. 
SU»  jMB]Utt«1>illU)UL  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.   BySABAjBAHNBTTB 


DtmcAK,  AathM  of  ■  A  \apv^  * 
ConsobUJon.'      Illostialed.       Stem.' 
Bdiliam.     Croon  Siv.     6i. 
'  RicbiKB  jind  fulliM»  of  Ioca]  coloferiai 
fcciLUuKT  of  BCyk,  imiims  pbrv^  n 

Bncel  wbicb  fiie  hcreia  profrnxm-  Tb. 
nlacu  ocyafiaEi.'— />^;  ataUGmrtlt. 
0.  P.  KawT.    THE  JOURNALIST.    | 
ByC  F.  KKARY.     Cr.  Bvo.     fa.  I 

■  It  ia  rare  LDd««d  to  find  Boch  pcetkil  lyi^     j 
pithy  with  Naturs  joiiiFd  tockacftady 
of  chuBctcT  mnA  Bna^arly  (ruthfal  dh-     I 

■klLg||Bthcr  a  laje  book.' — AIJkAmmmm. 
V.S.  Karri*.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NosHis,  Author  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Memc,'  etc.        Fmrtk 
Sdilim.     Cnram  8m.     6i. 
*Aii  inFcllectaally  lUuCiLCtoty  and  nnnBT 
biaoag  DovcL  — Dmity  TtU^rafii. 
W.  S.  Horria.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E 
Noixu.     Third  Bdititm.     Cr.  Bm 

•W.  B.  Jrorrti.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
NORBIS.  Crown  ivo.  6s, 
■W.^VoniM.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
By  W.  E.  NoKKiS.  Cr.  Svo.  6i, 
^Ai  aaKry  U  uadDunble^  aKa/fl*  £t^rtt 
it  ii  capita],  ai  a,  lay  aarima  uuUcd 


'  iDteieuina,  whaleuoie,  and  ehanunliy 

wiitKo.  — <7/«ft>n>  Htraid. 
r.  B.  Honlfl.     AN  OCTAVE.     By 
W.   E.    NoutiL     Stand   Bditimt. 
Croat  ivo.    6i. 
'A   vny  pofaet  cznadtimi  nf  Itw   i^- 
TaAiainc,  thfl  potfect  kDovtcdj^  of  so- 

tcriadci    of    thit    very    accompliibed 
aDthoi.'~C«Hii<>7  Li/i. 
IniMt  OlUVUle.    THE  DESPATCH 


le  Kloof  Btidt'    Cromi 


A  highly  inCaotiDg  A 


ar 


di^^'hub 


vho  kndwi  the 
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ir.  OlBik  BuMn.  MV  DANISH 
SWEETHEART,  By  W.  Clafk 
Russell.  lllustraud.  Fourth 
Mdihat.     Crmn  Siv. 

Bobeit  Ban.    IN  THE  MIDST  OP 
ALARMS.      B/     Robert     Barr. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Sia.     6i. 
*  A  book  whicb  fui  AbttDdanrlr  uiu5cd  di 
byiacapiul  lluiiKnr.'— ^>aii>Olmi>C/r. 


■Ur.  B«rhi 


im,iti:—Pmil 


MmUGmeHU. 
Bobwt    Bur.      THE     MUTABLE 
MANT.    By  Robert  Barr.    Stea 

SdiJvm.     Crown  Siw.     6j. 
■  Vrt  mudi  th>  bett  novil  ihit  Mr.  But 
bu  yet  gins  tu.  Then  Ln 

Jlmily  CkmicU. 

Bobert  Barr.  THE  COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  Br  Robert  Bark.  Third 
BdiHoit.  CrevM  twi.  &t, 
'Of  tbn.  mnJuEvia  lODUiDca,  w 
now  EUDinE  eroand,  "Tbs 
TcUi "  ii  t£e  vBHT  bat  ws  bi 


mnd  A  ^ciurBaqna,  m 


[  ilyk.'- 
BY  STROKE  OF 


it'M'lT 


(rated.  Fmrtk  Edition.  Cr.  8h>.  i 
A  banquet  of  nod  tfaiuA.' — AtmtitHty. 
■A  leciul  oT  Qirilliap  inURii,  told  vri 

luslojic  Fomi 

AaAanr  Balfour.    TO  ARMS!     By 

Andrew     Balfour.       IlliutrainL 

Sttend  Edilion.     Croon  Svo.     61. 

•The  ramellmi  pcrib  [hroogh  which  AIJu 

puuei  in  lold  in  poweiful  mid  livelr 

FuhioD.  '—Pail  Man  GaalU. 

Andtw  BaUMn:.    VENGEANCE  IS 

MINE.      B7   Andrew    BALrouR, 

Antluir    of    'By  Slrolca  of  Sword.' 

llluslrated.     C 

t.  KaOlarMi  Cobban.  THE  KING 
OF  ANDAMAN:  A  Savionr  of 
Society.     By  J.  Maclareh  CobbAH. 


J.  KatOann  oabbaa.  THE  anoel 
OF  THE  COVENANT.  By  J. 
MaclAreN  Cobban.     Cr.  Siw.     63. 

B.  X.  BtaplLeni.  AN  ENEMY  TO 
THE  KING.  By  R.  N.  STEPHENS. 
Steend  Edition.    Cr.  Btv.    61, 

\t  alvayi  buoruit.' — Satsmim. 
'A  KijrrlneitaFTvitbplaitTO'liiswiicnI.' 
—B^^anJWiill. 

B.  K.  StopbHia.     A  GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER.     By  R.   N.  Stephens, 
Author  of  '  An  Enemy  to  the  King.' 
Crimm  Svo.    61, 
'  A  brifbt  mnd  ifjrlted  nHUBce  ot  mdven- 

B.mdMBa.   BYEWAYS.  ByRoBBKT 

HiCHBHS.    Author  of  '  Fluoea,  etc.' 

Stand  Sdiiion.     Cr.  8tv.     6>. 

'  Th>  wcnfc  ii  nndeDublT  that  oT  a  Mun  of 

nHkiug  \a%gtam&M.~Daify  tftwi. 

J.  8.  Plrtoher.     THE  PATHS  OF 

THE  PRUDENT.     By  J.  S.  Flet- 
CHBK.     Croam  Zvt.     61. 

J.  B.  BnTtos.  IN  THE  DAY  OF 
ADVERSITY.  By  [.  Bloundellk- 
BURTOH.  S<aind  Edilieit.  Cr.  Sue.  61. 
[  ind  rull  of  highly 


J.  B.  Bnrfam.  DENOUNCED.  By 
J,  BlounDBlle-BusTON.  Second 
Edilion.     Croum  ivo.     6s. 

»W™ ''  ''™        ""^        *"  " 

J.    B.  Bnxton.     THE   CLASH   OF 

ARMS.     By  J.    BLOUNnSLLB-BuK- 

TON.    Suond  Edilion.     Cr.  Svo.    61. 

'A  brave  Itory-^hnve  la  deed,  bfBTC  in 

word.  Inn  ia  thought.'— .f  A  Jamtti 


Stand  Edition.     Croan  Bvo.     61. 


Unnnudlr  'pl 
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V.  0.  BcnDy.   THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.   B7  W.  C.  ScuLLT,  Author 
of 'Kafir  Stories.'     Cr.  Bbo.     6s. 

uuidbE  of  iIm  KaO^  maO-'-^fiicii 

AND  SAND. 
Author  of  'The 
Cr.  Bbo.     6s. 
■Th.  Ttmd^  HUH 

W.   0.   BCTIDJ.      BETWEEN   SUN 

T  W.   C  SCOIXT.      i 


OTHER  SDC-aNILUNa  NOVELS 


DANIEL  WHYTE.    By  A.  J.  Daw- 

THE  CAPSINA.    BjE.F.  Benson. 

DODO:  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE  By  E  F.  Benson. 
Illnsirated  by  G.  P.  Jacohb-Hood. 

ROSE  k  CHARLITTE.  By  Mas- 
shall  Saunders, 


GALLIA.       By      NUnib      MiJWn. 

THE  CROOK  OF  THE  BOUGa 
By  M^NiB  MusiBL  DowiK. 

A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERSL 
By  Julian  Cobbbtt. 

HISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E  Francis. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Un.  Alan 

BRODklCK. 


By 

THE    TWO    MARYS.       By     Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE    LADTS    WALK.      By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LONE   PINE:   A    ROMANCE   OF 

MEXICAN     LIFE.      By    R.    B. 

TOWNSHEND, 

WILT     THOU      HAVE      THIS 
WOMAN?       By     J.     Maclarbn 

Cobban. 

a  passionate  pilgrim.    by 

Phrct  White, 
SECRETARY    TO    BAYNE,    M.P. 

By  W.  Pbtt  Ridoe. 


CROSSTRAILS.    By VlCTTOR Wattb. 
SUCCESSORS    TO    THE   TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walfohd, 
KIRKHAM'S    FIND.      By    Mast 

DEADMANS.    ^  MastGaxjht. 
CAPTAIN  JACOBUS:  AROMANCE 
OFTHEROAD.  ByL.CoPBCOBN- 
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THE  SPECULATORS.      Bj   J.    F. 


By  T. 

MISS  ARMSTRONQ'S  AND 

OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.    Bj 

]oBN  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    B7 

Hbhkt  Johnston. 
TIME  AND   THE   WOMAN.     Br 

RlCHAKD  PKTCX. 


THE   STONE   DRAGON.    Bj 

MUKRAT  GiLCHKISI. 

A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      Br    Etkltm 


ELSA.    Br  E.  M'QuBBN  Gkat. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

Br  M.  C.  BalvODS. 
A  SERIOUSCOMEDY.  ByHzUBtxi 

MOKKAU. 

THE      FAITHFUL     CITY.        Br 

HUtBEKT  MOKKAH. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.    Br  J.  A. 

Baskt. 
BIJLI.  THE  DANCER.     Br  Jamu 

BurTBK  Pattoh. 
JOSIAH'S     WIFE.        Br     Mobka 


THE      PHILANTHROPIST.        Br 

LvcT  Uatmabd. 
VAUSSORE.    Br  Fkahcu  Brvms. 


Pktt  Riix». 
CEASE   FIRE  I     Br  J.  Maclaun 
CoBBAif,     CraiBn  8iv.     31.  6d. 
■    -      -  -   -     -  ^-^^  jf  ,j, 


\  Aurina  Story  of  tht  ] 
iacLaamg  tht  Sua  ci 


i.'—SI.  Jamtdt  GmmttU. 

-  A  oqwm  1WT«L'— ^cMnVBiK. 

'  Fut  ud  fictwB  ■!■   B  doeplT  «ovm 

GmtlU. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    Br  Eumn 

Glantillk. 
a  vendetta  of  the  desert. 

BtW.  CSCVLLT. 

SUB^CT  TO  VAMTT.    "dj  Mas- 

OAUT  BBKWN. 


L Pbascc 
OF  THE 

VwtA.' 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    Br  Esud 

A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 
Br  COHSTANci  Smith. 


THE    COMING    OP   CUCULAIN. 

Br  Stahdiui  O'GbA0T. 
THE  OODS  OtVS  UY  DONKEY 

WINGS.  BrAifauiBTAMAmsprr. 


,,-.rihyGoo^le 
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THE  STAR  GAZERS.    Bj  G.  Mui.  i  A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.     Br  Hit. 

V1U.B  FENM.  I       DlCKH. 

THE  POISON   OF  ASPS.     B7   R.  IthE  PRODIGALS.      Br  ftfai. 

OlTON  PSOWSE. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By 

R.  Pktck. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  ByF,  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE   OF   WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR.      Br 

W.  E.  NOERIS. 


A    MAN    WITH     BLACK     BVE- 

LASHES.    By  H.  A  Kknhedt. 
A   HANDFUL  OF   EXOTICS.    Bj 

S.  Gordon. 
AN     ODD     EXPERIMENT.       By 

Hahnah  Lvvch. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

Howard  Psass. 


half-orown    nov*l« 


By  F.  Mabel 


hovbnden,  v.c. 

Robinson, 
the  plan  of  campaign.    by 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S  WARD.     By    F. 

Mabel  Robihsoh. 

ELTS   CHILDREN.      By  G.    MaH- 


TILLl  Fbnh. 

DISARMED. 

Edwakm. 


Mksssb.  Methubh  ore  maUnf 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By 

the  Aatbot  of  '  Indian  IdyUi.' 
MY  STeWARDSHfP.     Br  E. 

M'QDECNGKAr. 

JACK'S     FATHER.       ^     W.     E 

A   lost'  illusion.     Br   Uhub 

Keith.    

the  true  history  of  joshua 

DAVIDSON,  Chditian  ud  Con- 
munin.  By  B.  Lvmn  Lvntom. 
Stivtiitk  Bditim.    Pmiavt.    is. 

Zbc  novelist 

Interesting  Bipoimaiit  whkb  coastitates  a 
i__  ijjg  tixm  geoenl  titk 


frdh  departure  in  pablishine.    Tbey  are  Is^ng  tmdei  the  abgre  general  titk 
B  Monthly  Series  of  Novell  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence!.     Maay 


L  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HoRNUNa. 
IL  JENNIE   BAXTER,  JOURNA- 
LIST,    ROBBKT  BABS. 

iil  the    inca's    treasure, 

Ekhest  Glanvillb. 
IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE     W. 

Pett  Ridge. 
V.  FURZE  BLOOM.     S,  Baring 

VI,  BUNTER'S         CRUISE.      C. 


vii.  the     gay     deceivers. 

Aktrvs  Moobb. 
VIIL  PRISONERS  OF  WAR.      A. 

BOTSON  WEEKBfi. 
IX,  THE ADVENTUREOF  PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA.      MriL  C  P. 
WlLLIAUION. 
X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER :  Tak* 
oflheTnanaal.  B.S.VAUII- 

TINS. 

XI.  THE    NIGGER     KNIOHTa 

F.  NORRETS  COXNEU- 

XIL  A.UARBMOE  ATSBA.    W. 

Class  RtmsLk 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Striii  af  Books  by  viill-ktumt  AiUktrt,  ntll  iUmtraltd. 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Bakihc  Gould. 
TWO   LITTLE  CHILDREN   AND 

CHING.    B*  EcrrK  E.  Ctjthsu., 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M,  M. 

ONLY   A   GUARD -ROOM    DOG. 
Bv  Edith  £.  Cuthbi.1. 

the  doctor  of  the  juliet. 
Bt  Haekv  Colunqwood. 


EACH 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOV. 

AGE.     By  W.  Cu^K.  Russsu. 
SYD   BELTON  :    Or,   The   Boy  who 

would  not  go  to  Se*.    By  G.  Mam- 

THE  WALLYPUG   IN   LONDON. 

By  G.  E.  Faskow. 
ADVENTURES    IN    WALLYPUG 

LAND.    By  O.  E  FAUtOW.    51. 


The  Peacock  Library 


THE    RED    GRANGE      By    Mn. 


HEPSV  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  HuoE. 


THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLua  Br  Uk  AnUior  of 
■Mdlc  Mori.' 

OUT  OP  THE  FASHION.    By  L. 


University   Extension   Series 

Aieriet  of  bodes  on  hiitorickl,  liten 
eUennoa  itodentt  and  home-Kadins 
itidf,  and  the  rabjecb  are   tioted  by  competent  wiitcn  in  &  btciwi  and 
philMophic  ipirit 

Edited  byj.  E.  SVHES.  H.A., 

Princinl  of  UniTcnity  Colle^,  Nottingtuun. 

Crwmt  8w.    Pritt  (wtAI  mm*  *xttfH»m)  xt.  6d. 

T7ltf»llrwing  vtlumei  an  rtady  :— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.   By  H.  o«  a  Gibbws, 

LtltD.,  M,A,  late  ScboUrofWad-       „ _   _ 

ham  CcJk«e,  Owm.,  Cobden  Priit-  PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An 
man.  Sevtnlh  SdilUm.  R,^d.  ?£?'^.S'°>"  '^''?*^'^^' 
With  Maf,  and  eUfu.     31.  ^»  <^  "^  PO"-- S  J.  A  HoBiOK, 

ahistorTofknglisTpoliti.     "*■    ^--"Jw^- 

CALECOMOliV.  BrL.L.PucB,    VICTORIAN  POETS,  ByA.BBttr. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  B» 

J.  E.  Stubs.  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.    Bjr  F.  S.  GsAHOW, 

M.A.     StcfKtl  Edition. 
THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PLANT 

LIFE  ;     Lower    Fomu.       Br    O. 

Massbe.      Witk  IllaitmHoiu. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kmuuhs, 
MA    /UmUraUd. 

THE  MECHANICS  OP  DAILY 
LIFE.  BrV.P.5uxi,H.A  Illu,. 
traUd. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DK  B.  OlBBlNE,  LitLD.,  M.A 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. BrW.  A.S.Hnmra.BJt 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    The 


A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    AGRJCUL- 


THE  VAULT   OF    HEAVEN.      A    . 

PopolAi-  Introdnctioo  to  Astroaomr. 

Bt  R.  A  Gbecokt.    Wii»  lavaeM)     ' 

llltatratiaiti. 
METEOROLOGY.    The  Elements  <^ 

Weather  uid  CliDUte.      By  H.  N. 

Dickson,  F.R.S.E1.,  F.R.  Met.  Soe. 

IlliatraUd. 
A    MANUAL    OF    ELECTRICAL 

SCIENCE.    B7  Geokcb  J.  Bmca. 

M.A,F.R.S.    WUkmimtwmu/am- 

tratiamj.    31. 
THE  EARTH.     An  iDtrodnction  to 

Phniacraph*.      Br  EVAM   Smau., 

M.A.    rilMslnmd. 


ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  Bj  -W.  tt. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH        LOCAL        GOVERN. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  Di  B.  GIBBINS,  UtLD.,  M.A. 

Cmm  8m.    sj.  6d. 

A  •etici  of  volamei  npon  tbcw  ti>i»cs  of  wcuU,  eeoaamie,  uid  iDdnstrul 

[ntereit  that   are    at   the  prcaeDt  motnoit  foramiMI  in  the   public  mind. 

Each  vohune  of  the  mlei  ii  written  bj  an  anthor  who  U  an  ackncnrlcdfad 

aothorltr  upon  the  rafaject  with  which  be  dealt. 

TJit  ftlltmiiie  Valumti  §/lk*  SlrUi  mrt  rudf  .•— 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  I  THE  CO  -  OTORATIVB  HOVE- 
OLD.  Br  Q.  HoWUl.  Sitmd  MENT  TO-DAY.  Br  G.  ].  Hou* 
XdMtm.  I     MM*.    Stamdadituii. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.      By  J. 

A.  HOBSON,  M.A    Fourth  BdUuut. 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

ByC  F.  BAfTABLi,  M.A.,Prafeuar 

of  EcoDomici   al   Trioitf  CollegEi 

Dublin.    Sttoitd  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  WU.UNB,  B.A. 
THE   RURAL   EXODUS      Bj   P. 

Andbuon  Graham. 
LAND   NATIONAUZATION.      By 

Hakold  Cox,  B.A. 
a  shorter  working  day. 

By  H.  DBB.GIBB1HI,  D.IJlt.,M.A. 

■nd  R.  A.  Hadvikld,  of  the  Heda 

Worlu,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND:  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 

By  H.  E.  MooKE. 
TRUSTS.  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 

By  J.  STarHBH  Jbanb. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.      By  R. 

W.  Cookb-Tatlok. 


THE    STATE    AND    ITS    CHIL- 
DREN.   By  GKaTBUDlTUCEWILI- 
WOMEN'SWORK.  ByLASTDlI.U, 


THOUGHT.     By  M.  KAuruAHM. 
THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 

INGCLASSES.  By  E  BOWMAUK. 
MODERN       CIVILIZATION        IN 

SOME       OF      ITS      ECONOMIC 

ASPECTS.     By  W.  CuNtdNOKAM, 

D.D.,    Fellow   of  Trinity   CoUege, 

Cambridge. 
THE  PROBLEM    OF    THE   UN. 

EMPLOYED.       By  J.  A.  HOBSOK, 

■&.A. 
LIFE    IN   WEST    LONDON.      By 

Aa-TRUK  Sbskwkij.,  M.A    Sicmd 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clbueht  Edwajids, 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.   By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  RxASON. 
M.A 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  T.  POX,  M.  A. ,  FeUowand  Tntoi  oT  BruenoK  Colleee,  Oifoid . 


AfSCHVLUS  —  AgameoiDon,   ChOe- 

Boroe,  Eumenides.  TraniUted  by 
WIS  Cawbell.  LI-D..  i«te  Pro- 
fcsMT  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.    51. 

CICERO— De  Oralore  I.  Tranilated 
by  E  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A    31.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Oralions(Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
BlakISToh,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  CollqEC,  Orford.     51. 

CICERO— DeNatuiaDeorum.  Trani- 
bted  by  F.  Bkooks.  U.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxfocdi 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Tnuixlaled 
byG.  B.  Oakdihui,  'MA.    Crmm 


HORACE :  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A 
GODLEV,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  OifonL    ai. 

LUCIAN— Sii  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menlppus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The    Parasite.  The  Lover   of 


CliltoD;     late    Scholar    of    Exeter 

College,  Oxford.    31.  6£ 
SOPHOCLES  —  Electra    and  Aju. 

Trantlated  by  E  D.  A  Morshead, 

M.A,    AssistanI    Master   at   Win- 

cbesler.     v.  6</. 
TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 

TrsnslBled  tf  R.   B.  TowNSUEND, 

l2te  Scfaolar  of  Trinity  Calk«e.  Cam. 

bridfc    ai.  6^ 
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ire  about  to  publish  in  conjunction  with  the  Clamdca 
II  edited  bj  competent  ichalan  from  the  bat  liss~ 


THUCYDIDIS  HISTORIAE,  Libbi 
I.-IV.  By  H,  Stuart  Jones. 
PaftrCaotn.y.    Limp  Ctolh.  y.  6d. 

PLATONIS  OPERA.  Tom.  i.  (Txtra- 

LOGIAE     I. -II. )       Bj     J.       BUKNBT. 

Pttfer  Cavtri,  51.    Limf  Clelh,  61. 


CORNELII  TACITI  OPERA  MIK- 
ORA.  By  H.  Fubmbaux.  Paftr 
Cevtrs,  ij.  6tf.    Limf  Cblli,  ai. 


AESCHYLI    TRAGOEDIAE    CUM 

FRAGMENTIS.     By  A.  Sidgwick. 

Pafer  Ceven,  31.    Liwif  Clatk.  Jr.  6^ 
APOLLONU  RHODII  AKGONAU- 

TICA,    By  R,  C  Seatow.    Pi^tt 

Cffvcri.  ai,  6J.     Limf  ClolA,  jf. 
ARISTOPHANIS       COMOEDIAE. 

Tom.  I.    By  F.  W.  Hall  and  W. 

M.    Gbldakt.      Paftr  Cgutrj,  if. 

Limf  CblJk,  31.  &£ 
XEKOPHONTIS  OPERA.     Ttm.  L 


.    Paftr  a 


u.&t,    Umf 


Educational  Books 


THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS 
OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notea  by  JOHN 
Burnet,  M.A.,  Proressor  of  Greelc 
at  St.   Andrews.      Dmy  8m.      151. 


TUicdiiii 


■Ceifni 


cultia  ID  llie  ligbt  of  Aiiilotlc'i  own 
Ah  edition  whicb  r«flecti  rverrcTtditDpoD 
'  ut  prove  hcutity  vcl> 


..jB,  that  wa  ban  widom,  if  ever, 

_..    feditioo  of  aBrcLauca]  aathcr  in 

which  what  ii  hdd  in  ODBUBOD  with  Mher 
snBBMntalon  ia  sa  dauty  and  ilnrtlf 
pot,  and  «4iat  ti  original  1>  (with  equal 
ti«Tbr)orniGbi>ln«aDdmtaBL'  ^ 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Comntentaiy,  sjtd 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'COSH,  M.A. 
Fcaf,  4/0;     lai.  f,d. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C  MabchAnt,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterbouse,  Camtaidge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School 
Crmam  &vb.     31.  6i. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  Mabchaht, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhonsc,  Cam- 
bridge; and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  laie 

Scholar  of  Wadham  Collie.  Oxford; 
Assistant  Mosten  at  St.  Paul's  School 
Craun  ivo.    31.  dd. 
'We  Itnovno  book  of  Ihii  clui  hettn  fined 
for  QIC  in  ttw  hisberlbnaiaf  Hdiools.'— 
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HERODOTUS:  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. WUbVoobulaiT.  B7A.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A     Fcaf.  Zoa.  u.  id, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. B]F  E.  D.  Stonb,  M.A,  late 
Auistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcaf.  Si«, 
11.  fO. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  foe  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
FitnsE,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,    u.  bi. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLE5. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
bf  P.  Daswih  Swift,  M.A    Peaf. 


Assiitant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crvm*  3t«.     It.  fid. 
An  elementuj  book  aducttd   fot  Lows 
Fcmu  10  uoanpanT  vat  thoctcc  Latin 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucKLMlDGaaBN, 
M.  A ,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinbnrgb 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oion,    Crotm  Sen.    3/.  bd. 

Natet  ud  Bxplwlioiu  on  tliB  chief  diffi- 
culliu  or  Greek  ud  LuIdSjidUx,  with 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  Bf  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
Waltek  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College;     Fcap.  Svo,     31.  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huhtincfobd, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Clasaics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.    Cr.  Bva.    v.  6d, 


QEftMAN 
A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM-  I  GERMAN   PASSAGES    FOR    UN- 
MAR.  ByH.DB&GlBBlHS,D.LitL,  I      SEEN  TRANSLATION.      By  E. 


8CIEHBE 

DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.    A  Short 

Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students,  By 
Dr.  Ed.  von  Feeudenseich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  AiNSwosTH  Davis, 

M.A  Stcand  Edilioa,  Seaised. 
Crown  Stv.     oi.  6d, 


OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.     By  P. 
Chauieks  Mitchell,  M.A    //Au- 
tra/tJ.    Cr.  Sva.    61. 
A  tul-book  df^ined  to  cotb  tb*  kit 


A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXO- 
GASTRES.     By  Geokgb  Masses. 

WithiaColouredPlatcs.   Reyaliva. 
181.  tut. 

'  A  work  mocb  in  idTuce  of  aoy  book  io 
the  iuiKUtce  tEvatiag  of  thii  irotip  of 
IndkpenBkble    to    ewy 
i»  Ujiofutnt.'— JVaAir*. 
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FOR 


ORNAMENTAL      DESIGN 

WOVEN      FABRICS. 

Stkphbnson,    of    Tbe    Technical 

Cdl^e,  BaMard,  mnd  F.  Svddakds, 

of  The  Yorkthire   Collie,  Leeds. 

With  6s  fiiU-page  plaica.    Da^  Stv, 

Suoitd  Edition.     71.  6i. 

'  Ttw  book  ii  rtrj  tMj  dofw,  tiupliTliv  bid 

intinatv  kiwvl«dgv  of  prindplo.  food 

tABM,   Bad  tfac  faculty  gf  clear  «apQU- 

Hia-'-ytrMiin  Pnl. 

GENERAL     ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE.    By  J,  T.  DuNH.  D.Sc.. 

and  V.  A,  Mundblla.    With  jautj 

Illuitrations.     Craten  ive.     31.  6d.' 

[Metiuea'j  Sciaui  Printers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.    In- 


Sound,  HagDcttna,  ElectiiiAr< 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and  Geology.  By  E. 
Elliott  Steei,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 
IllnniatlODS.  Sttamd  Ediliom.  Cr, 
81W.  21.  bd. 
ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.  Bf  R.  E. 
Stbki.  With  numeroos  lUastntiOdS. 
OvBs  iva.     41.  6^. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  J. 
a  Russell,  B.Sc.,  Sdemce  Ma*Kr 
at   Bomley  GrHniiDBT    SchooL     Cr. 


Seitbookfl  Of  tlecbnoloss 

Edited  by  pRorassoBS  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMEK. 

Stkoud,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Piofessor  of 
Physia  in  the  Durham  College  ol 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  FttUf 
illustrated.     Cromi  Biu.     31.  id. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.  Illtatratid.  Cr.  8w>. 
Second  Edition,  u.  fid. 
'TbDoeh  pnmmriW  inlendvd  Tor  ■lodenti, 
Mi»  Wood'ld^IT  little  muwl  may  l» 
counltcd  wilh  ^vanta^B  by  any  rirla 
whawantto  make  their  ami  (lodu.  The 


hilpfal. 


CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 

F.  C.  Webber.   With  many  Illustra- 
lions.    Cr.  ivo.    31.  dd. 


MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Miss 
Hill,  R^stered  Teacbo-  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.      Cue  we 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  FSENCH,  M.A.  Part  I. 
With  numeroos   diagiama.     Crowm 


PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wklls.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrami.  Cr.iBB.  y.6d. 

PRACTICAL    PHYSICS.      By    H. 

EMQUSH 
ENGLISH  RECORDS.  ACompanion  I  THE    ENGLISH   CITIZEN  :     HIS 
totbeHistoiyofEn^d.  ByH.E.        RIGHTSAND  DUTIES.   ByH-E, 
MALDBR,  M.A.   Crtwm  8w.    y.id.]     Malden,  M.A.     u.  6d. 
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A  ludd  mad  wll-unnEcd  m 

Srowlh   of  BngUib    UlgnU 
tallGautU. 


K  DIGEST  OP  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  Br  JOHNKtH  Basuk. 
B,A.    Ovmt  9oo,    v.  6d. 


M.A.  Third BdnUn.Cr.^ve.  i 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.       By    EMMA    S. 
MtLLOWS.     Cratrai  Eiw.     y.  6d, 
The  \iitton  el  Engliih  litennm  told  in  ■ 

■inpLfl  ftvlB  for  foqfu   MudBDtl-      It  !■ 

puiicuWlj  Hch  in  U^pi^ikal  detail. 


TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  CALtWB- 
WOOD,  Headmaslet  of  tba  Nontul 
Scbool,  Edmbnrgh.  Id  three  packeti 
of  40,  with  Aoswcra.  11.  Oi  in 
three  Books,  prio  ad.,  ad.,  and  yl. 


nd  rnctka]  n^Ido,  fbr  use 
y  ■cbooii  and  by  the  gcpejml 


METHUen'S    < 
Edited  by  H.  DB  : 


OMM£RCIAL    8EIIIE8 
I.  GtBBtNS,Lin.D.,M.A. 


BRlnSK  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  DC  B. 
GiBBINS,  UlLD.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,    at. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  DB  B.  GiBBiHB, 
UtuD.,  M.A.    is.6i. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  r>%  B.  GlBBiHS, 
Lltt.D.,M.A    tt.6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.BALLlf. 
Maiur  U  (be  Manebesta  Gtammar 
School    Second  MditiM.    ai. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOORAPHV.  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
[nre.  ByL.  W.  Ltdb,  M.A.  Sncnd 
Bditian.    ai. 


PRfciS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
WHI-mXLD,  M.A     at. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.  E.B,M'Au.EN,M.A  Cr.tva.  at. 


ByW. 


WORKS  at  A.  M.  M.  greOMAH,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Ewy  Lcmoos  on  I  FIRST   LATIN    LESSONS.     Siirt 
Elenientary      Acdileiioe.       FamM  1     SdUitn.    Crtmt  Sm    sf. 
Biilim.    Ptaf.  8tw.    \i.  \ 
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FIRST  LATIN  READER.  Wilb 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  uid  Vocabulai?.  Fifli 
Edition  rtirittd.    jBmo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
C.£SAR.  Part  I.  The  Helyeiiaji 
War.    Stceiid  Edititm.    iSih.     u. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY, 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  iflnM. 
Stamd  Edition,     u.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION,  Seventh 
Edition.    Fcaf.  Bvo.    ii.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Leuoni 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  VocabulArj, 
Crvwm  Sun.     ii. 

EASYLATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary,  BigJiiA  and 
duaftr  SditioM,  rittri/len.  Crwn 
Svo.  II.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Or,  Kencedj,    Kmy  3s,  wA 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE :  Rules  and  Exereiies. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.tvo.  ts.6d.  With 
Vocabulary,    as. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM 
eous   Latin  Exercises  0 
Rules  uid  Idioms.     Fourth  Edilien. 
Fc<^.  ive.  IS.  6d.   With  Vocabulary. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION: Ananjted  according  to 
Subjects.       !finti   Ediiien.     Fcaf. 


EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION,  Tkird 
Edition  Xtfised.    Fcaf,  Oia.    is.  6d, 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REFETITIdN.  Arranged  accocd- 
ing  to  Subjects.  Stiomd  Bditiem, 
Fcaf.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schoola. 
TAini  Edition.  With  tnlrodtiction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabolary.     Feaf,  im. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.    Fi/H  EiS- 


EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Poia^k 
Edition  revised.    Feaf.  Sto,     ir.  bi. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  Wi* 
Vocabularr,  Second  Edition.  Croiam 
Biv,    ai,  6d.     Kev  jt,  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  turanpA  according 
to  Subjects.    Ninth  EdiHen.     Fcaf. 


SCHOOL  €XAaiMATlON  SEKtES 
BDITtD  BY  A.  M,  M,  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cromi  Stw. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A.  M.  M.  Stbdman,  M.A.    Eleven/A 

Edition. 


A  Kht,  isMcd  to  Tutors  and 
Private  Sludeois  only,  to  be  bad 
an  application  (o  the  Publisben. 
FoKrIi    Bdilion.      Cnrnn    Sw. 
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